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Of Commerce. 


— 


vided into two claſſes; that of ſhallow 
thinkers, who fall ſhort of the truth, and 
that of ab/truſe thinkers, who go beyond it. The 
latter claſs are by far the moſt uncommon, and 1 
may add, by far the moſt uſeful and valuable. 


13 


W which they want, perhaps, {kill to purſue, but 
which may produce very fine diſcoveries, when 
handled by men who have a more juſt way of 
thinking. At worſt, what they ſay is uncom- 
mon; and if it ſhould coſt ſome pains to compre» 
hend it, one has, however, the pleaſure of hearing 

ſomething that is new. An author is little to be 
valu'd, who tells us nothing but what we can 
learn from every coffee-houſe converſation, 


A people of ſhallow thought are apt to decry 
even thoſe of ſolid underſtanding as ab/?ruſe think- 
| A ers 


3 HE greateſt part of mankind may be di- 


They ſuggeſt hints, at leaſt, and ſtart difficulties, 


510er L 
ers and metaphyſicians and refiners; and never 
will allow any thing to be juſt, which is beyond 
their own weak conceptions. There are ſome 


caſes, I own, where an extraordinary refinement 
affords a ſtrong preſumption of falſhood, and 


where no reaſoning is to be truſted but what is na- 


' tural and eaſy. When a man deliberates concern- 


ing his conduct in any particular affair, and forms 
ſchemes in politics, trade, oeconomy, or any buſi- 
neſs in life, he never ought to draw his arguments 
too fine, or connect too long a chain of conſequen- 
ces together. Something is ſure to happen, that 
will difconcert his reaſoning, and produce an e- 
vent different from what he expected. But when 
we reaſon upon general ſubjects, one may juſtly 


affirm, that our ſpeculations can ſcarce ever be too 


fine, provided they be juſt; and that the diffe- 


rence betwixt a common man and a man of ge- 


nius, is chiefly ſeen in the ſhallowneſs or depth of 
the principles, upon which they proceed. Gene- 
ral reaſonings ſeem intricate, merely becauſe they 
are general; nor is it eaſy for the bulk of mankind 
to diſtinguiſh, in a great number of particulars, 
that common circumſtance, in which they all a- 
gree, or to extract it, pure and unmixt, from the 
other ſuperfluous circumſtances. Every judgment 
or conclufion, with them, is particular. They 
cannot enlarge their view to thoſe univerſal pro- 
poſitions, which comprehend under them an infi- 


nite number of individuals, and include a whole 
| | _ ſcience 


Aa Jul = too 


ſcience in a ſingle theorem. Their eye is con- 
founded with ſuch an extenſive proſpect, and the 
concluſions deriv'd from it, even tho' clearly ex- 
preſt, feem intricate and obſcure. But however 
intricate they may ſeem, tis certain, that general 
principles, if juſt and ſound, muſt always prevail 
in the general courſe of things, tho' they may fail 
in particular caſes; and *tis the chief buſineſs of 
philoſophers to regard the general courſe of things. 
I may add, that tis alſo the chief bufineſs of poli- 
ticians ; eſpecially in the domeſtie government of 
the ſtate, where the public good, which is, or 
ought to be their object, depends on the concur- 
rence of a multitude of caſes; not, as in foreign po- 
litics, upon accidents, and chances, and the ca- 
prices of a few perſons. This therefore makes the 
difference betwixt particular deliberations and ge- 
zeral reaſonings, and renders ſubtilty and refine- 
ment much more ſuitable to the latter than to the 
former. : 


I THoucnrT this introduction neceſſary. before 


the following diſcourſes on commerce, luxury, money, 


interęſt, &c. where, perhaps, there will occur ſome 


principles, which are uncommon, and which may 


| ſeem too refin'd and ſubtile for ſuch vulgar ſubjects. 


If falſe, let them be rejected: but no one ought to 
entertain a prejudice againſt them, merely becauſe 
they are out of the common road, 
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Tx greatneſs of a ſtate and the happineſs of its 
ſubjects, however independent they may be ſup- 
pos'd in ſome reſpects, are commonly allow'd to be 
inſeparable with regard to commerce; and as pri- 
vate men receive greater ſecurity, in the poſſeſſion 


of their trade and riches, from the power of the ; 


public, fo the public becomes powerful in propor- 
tion. to the riches and extenſive commerce of pri- 
vate men. This maxim is true in general; tho? 
I cannot forbear thinking, that it may poſſibly ad- 
mit of ſome exceptions, and that we often eſtabliſh. 
it with too little reſerve and limitation. There 
may be ſome circumſtances, where the commerce 
and riches and luxury of individuals, inſtead of 


adding ſtrength to the public, may ſerve only to 


thin its armies, and diminiſh its authority among 
the neighbouring nations. Man is a very variable 
being and ſuſceptible of many different opinions, 
principles, and rules of conduct. What may be 
true while he adheres to one way of thinking, will 
be found falſe, when he has embrac'd an oppoſite 
ſet of manners and opinions. | 


THe bulk of every ſtate may be divided into 
' bhusbandmen and manufucturers. The former are 
employ'd in the culture of the land: The latter 


work up the materials furniſh'd by the former, in- 


to all the commodities, which are neceſſary or or- 
namental to human life. As ſoon as men quit 
their favage ſtate, where they live chiefly by hunt- 

| ing 
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OF COMMERCE. 5 
ing and fiſhing, they muſt fall into theſe two claſ- 
fes; tho' the arts of agriculture employ et fir/? the 
moſt numerous part. of the ſociety (a). Time and 
experience improve ſo much theſe arts, that the 
land may eaſily maintain a much. greater number 
of men, than thoſe. who are immediately*em- 
ploy'd in its cultivation, or who furniſh the more 
neceſſary manufactures to ſuch as. are ſo employ d- 


Ir theſe ſuperfluous hands be turn'd towards the 
finer arts, which are commonly denominated the 


arts of luxury, they add to the happineſs of the 


ſtate; ſince they afford to many the opportunity: 
of receiving enjoyments, with which they would, 
otherways have been unaequainted.. Put may not: 
another ſcheme be propos'd for the employment 
of theſe ſuperfluous hands? May not the ſovereign 
lay claim to them, and employ them in fleets and 
armies, to increaſe the dominions of the ſtate a- 
broad, and ſpread its fame over. diſtant nations?“ 
Tis certain, that the fewer deſires and wants are 
found in the proprietors and labourers of land, the- 
fewer hands do they employ; and conſequently 

A 3, tbo 


(a) Monſ. Melon in his political eſſayon commerce aſſerts, that: 
even at preſent, if you divide France into 20 parts, 16 are labour- 
ers or peaſants, 2 only artizans, one belcrging to the law, church 
and military, and one merchants, financiers and burgeois. This 
calculation is certainly very erroneous. In France, England, and» 
indeed moſt parts of Europe, half of the inhabitants live in cities, 
and even of thoſe who live in the country, a very great number 
acc artizans, perhaps above a third... 
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6 DISCOURSE I. 
the ſuperfluities of the land, inſtead of maintain». 
ing tradeſmen and manufacturers, may ſupport. 
fleets and armies to a much greater. extent, than. 
where a great many arts are required to miniſter 
to the luxury of particular perſons. . Here there-. 
fore ſeems to be a kind of oppoſition betwixt the 
greatneſs of the ſtate. and the happineſs of the ſub- 
jets. A ſtate is never greater than when all its. 


ſuperfluous hands are employ'd in the, ſervice of 


the public, The eaſe and convenience of private 
perſons require, that theſe hands ſhou'd be em- 


" ploy'din their ſervice, . The,one can never be ſatis- 


fied, but at the expence of the other. As the am- 


bition of the ſovereign muſt entrench on the luxu- 


ry of individuals; ſo the luxury of individuals muſt 


diminiſh the force, and check the ambition of the 


ſovereign. 


Nox igghis reaſoning merely chimerical; but is- 
founded on hiſtory. and experience. The repub- 
lic of Sparta was certainly more powerful than 
any ſtate now in the world, conſiſting of an equal 
number of people; and this was owing entirely to 
the want of commerce and luxury. The. Helotes 


were the labourers: The Spartans were the ſoldi- 


ers or gentlemen. Tis- evident, that the labour 
of the Helotes cou'd not have maintained ſo great 
2 number of Spartans, had theſe latter liv'd in eaſe 
and delicacy, and given employment to a great va- 
riety of trades and mann The like poli- 
cy may be remark d in Rome; and indeed, thro* 


al 
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all antient hiſtory, tis obſervable, that. the fmall-- 


eſt republics rais'd and maintain'd greater: armies. 
than ſtates, conſiſting of triple the number of in- 
habitants, are able to ſupport. at. preſent. Tis 
computed that, in all European nations, the propor- 
tion betwixt ſoldiers and people does not exceed 
one to a hundred. But we read, that the city of. 
Rome alone, with its ſmall territory, rais'd and 
maintain'd, in early times, ten legions againſt the 
Latins, Athens, whoſe whole dominions were not 
larger than Yor&/hrre, ſent to the expedition againſt 
Sicily near forty thoufand men (a). Dionyſius the 
elder, tis ſaid, maintain'd a ſtanding army of a. 


hundred thouſand foot and ten thouſand horſe, be- 


fide a large fleet. of four hundred ſail (50; tho? his 


territories extended no farther than the city of Sy- 
racuſe, about a third part of the iſland of Sicily, and 


ſome ſea- port towns. or garriſons on the coaſt of I. 


taly and Illyricum. Tis true, the antient armies, 


in time of war, ſubſiſted much upon plunder: But. 


did not the enemy plunder, in their turn? which 
was a more ruinous way of levying a tax, than a- 
ny other that cou'd be devis'd. In ſhort, no prob- 
able reaſon can be given for the great power of the 


more antient ſtates above the modern, but their- 
8 8 want: 


(a) Thucydidis lib. 7. | 
{b) Died. Sic. lib. 2. This account, I own, is ſomewhat ſul- 
picious, not to ſay worſe ; chiefly becauſe this army was not com 


pos di of citizens, but of mercenary forces. See diſcourſe X. 
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8 SCOUT T. 

want of commerce and luxury. Few artizans were- 
maintain'd by the labour of the farmers, and there - 
fore more ſoldiers might live upon it. Titus. Li- 
vins ſays, that Rome, in his time, would find it dif- 
ficult to raiſe as large an army as that which, in 
her early days, ſhe ſons out againſt the. Gauls and 
Latins (a). Inſtead of thoſe ſoldiers who fought for 
liberty and empire in Camillus's time, there were, 
in Auguſtus's days, muſicians, painters, cooks, play- 
ers and taylors. And if the land was equally cul- 
tivated at both periods, tis evident it cou'd main- | 
tain equal numbers in the one profeſſion as in the 
other. I hey added nothing to the mere neceſſa- 
ries of life, in the latter period. more than in the 


former. 


T'is natural on this occaſion to ask, whether 
ſovereigns may not return to the maxims of anti- 
ent policy, and conſult their. own intereſt, in this. 
reſpect, more than the happineſs of their ſubjects? 
I anſwer, that it appears. to me almoſt impoſſible; 
and that becauſe antient policy was violent, and 
contrary to the more natural and uſual courſe of 
things. Tis well known with what peculiar laws 

Sparta was govern'd, and what a prodigy that re- 
public is juſtly eſteem'd by every one, who has 
Conſider'd human nature, as it has diſplay'd itſelf: 
in other nations and other ages. Were. the teſti- 
| mony 


7 a) Titi Livii lib. 7. cap. 24. Alto in que laboranius, ſays he, ſo-- 


la crevimus, divitias luxuriemque. 


"OF COMMERCE. 0 
mony of hiſtory leſs poſitive and circumſtantial, 
fuch a government wou'd appear a mere philoſo- 
phical whim or fiction, and impoſſible ever to be 
reduc'd to practice. And tho” the Roman and o- 
ther antient republics, were ſupported on principles. 
ſomewhat more natural, yet was there a very ex- 
traordinary concurrence of circumſtances to make 
them ſubmit to fuch grievous burthens. They were 
free ſtates; they were ſmall ones; and the age be- 
ing martial, all the neighbouring ſtates were con- 
tinually in arms. Freedom naturally begets pub- 
lic ſpirit, eſpecially in ſmall ftates; and this pub- 
lic ſpirit, this amor patriæ, muſt increaſe, when 
the public is almoſt in continual alarm, and men 
are oblig'd, every moment, to expoſe themſelves. 
to the greateſt dangers for its defence. A continu- 
al ſucceſſion of wars makes every citizen a ſoldi- 
er: He takes the field in his turn; and during 

his ſervice is chiefly maintain'd by himſelf. And, 
notwithſtanding that this ſervice is equivalent to +- 
very ſevere tax, tis leſs felt by a people addicted 
to arms, who fight for honour and revenge more 
than pay, and are unacquainted with gain and in- 
duſtry as well as pleaſure (a). Not to mention the- 
great. 


Ca) Taz more antient Romans liv'd in perpetual war with all 
their neighbours, and in old Latin, the term, Leſtis, expreſt both 


a ſtranger and an enemy. This is remark'd by Cicero; but by him 


is aſcribed to the humanity of his anceſtors, who ſoftened, as 
much as poſſible, the denomination of an enemy, by calling him. 


by the ſame appellation which ſignified a ſtranger ; De off, lib. 2. 
"Lis; 
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10 DI SEG URS E T. 
great equality of fortunes amongſt the inhabitants 
of the antient republics, where every field, belong- 
ing to a different proprietor, was able to maintain 
a family, and render'd the numbers of citizens very 
conſiderable, even without trade and manufactures. 


Bur tho' the want of trade and manufactures, 
amongſt a free and very martial people, may ſome- 
times have no other effect than to render the public 
more powerful; *tis certain, that, in the common 
courſe of human affairs, it will have a quite con- 
trary tendency. Sovereigns. muſt take mankind as 
they find them, and cannot pretend to introduce a- 
ny violent change in their principles and ways of 
thinking. A long courſe of time, with a variety 
of accidents and circumſtances, are requiſite to pro- 
duce thoſe great revolutions, which ſo much diver- 
fify the face of human affairs. And the leſs natu- 
ral any ſet of principles are, which ſupport a par- 
ticular ſociety, the more difficulty will a legiflater 

meet 


is however much more probable, from the manners of the times, 
that the ferocity of thoſe people was ſo great as to make them re- 
gard all ſtrangers as enemies, and call them by the ſame name. 
It is not, beſides, conſiſtent with the moſt common maxims of 
policy or of nature, that any ſtate ſhou'd regard its public enemies 
with a friendly eye, or preſerve any ſuch ſentiments for them as 
the Roman orator wou' d aſcribe to his anceſtors, Not to mention, 
that the early Romans really exerciſed piracy, as we learn from 
their firſt treaties with Carthage, preſerved by Polybius, lib. 3. 
and conſequently, like the Sallee and Algerine rovers, were actu- 
ally at war with moſt nations, and a ſtranger and an enemy were 
with them. almoſt enim. 


OF COMMERCE. IT 
meet with in raiſing and cultivating them? Tis his 
beſt policy to comply with the common bent of 
mankind, and give it all the improvements of which 
it 3s ſuſceptible. Now, according to the moſt na- 
_ tural courſe of things, induſtry and arts and trade 
increaſe the power of the ſovereign as well as the 
happineſs of the ſubjects; and that policy is vio- 
lent, which aggrandizes the public by the poverty 

of individuals. This will eaſily appear from a few 
cConſiderations, which will preſent to us the conſe- 
_ quences of ſloth and barbarity. 


WHERE manufactures and mechanic arts are 
not cultivated, the bulk of the people mult apply 
themſelves to agriculture; and if their ſkill and in- 
duſtry increaſe, there muſt ariſe a great ſuperfluity 
from their labour beyond what ſuffices to maintain 
them. They have no temptation, therefore, to in- 
creaſe their ſkill and induſtry; ſince they cannot ex- 
change that ſuperfluity for any commodities, which 
may ſerve either to their plcaſure or vanity. A ha- 
bit of indolence naturally prevails. The greater 
part of the land lyes uncultivated. What is culti- 
vated, yields not its utmoſt, for want of {kill or aſ- 
ſiduity i in the farmers. If at any time, the public 
exigencies require, that great numbers ſhou'd be 
employ'd in the public ſervice, the labour of the 
people furniſhes nowno ſuperfluities, by which theſe 
numbers can be maintain'd. The labourers can- 


not increaſe their {kill and induſtry on a ſudden, 
Lands 
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12 DISCOURSE I. 
Lands uncultivated cannot be brought into tillage 
for ſome years. The armies, mean while, muſt 
either make ſudden and violent conqueſts, or diſ- 


band for want of ſubſiſtence. A regular attack. or 


defence, therefore, is not to be expected from ſuch 
a people, and their ſoidiers muſt be as ignorant and 


unſkilful as their farmers and manufacturers. 


Evexy thing in the world is purchas'd by la- 


| Hour; and our paſſions are the only cauſes of la- 


bour. When a nation abounds in manufactures 
and mechanic arts, the proprietors of land, as well 
as the farmers, ſtudy agriculture as a ſcience, and 
redouble their induſtry and attention. The ſuper- 
fluity, which ariſes from their labour, is not loſt; 

but is exchang'd with the manufacturers for thoſe 
commodities, which mens luxury now makes them 
covet. By this means, land furniſhes a great deal 
more of the neceſſaries of life, than what ſuffices 


for thoſe who cultivate it. In times of peace and 


tranquillity, this ſu perfluity g goes to the maintenance 
of manufacturers and the improvers of liberal arts. 
But ' tis eaſy for the public to convert many of theſe 
manufacturers into ſoldiers, and maintain them by 


that ſuperfluity, which ariſes from the labour of the 
' farmers. Accordingly we find, that this is the 
caſe in all civiliz d governments. When the ſove- 
reign raiſes an army, what is the conſequence? He 


impoſes a tax, This tax obliges all the people to 


retrench what i is leaſt neceſſary to their ſubſiſtence. 
Thoſe, 


OF COMMERCE. I3 
Thoſe, who labour in ſuch commodities, muſt ei- 
ther enliſt in the troops, or turn themſelves to a- 
griculture, and thereby oblige ſome labourers to 
enliſt for want of buſineſs, And to conſider the 
matter abſtractly, manufactures increaſe the power 
of the ſtate only as they ſtore up ſo much labour, 
and that of a kind, which the public may lay claim 
to, without depriving any one of the neceſſaries of 
life. The more labour, therefore, is employ'd 
beyond mere neceſſaries, the more powerful i is any 
ſtate; ; ſince the perſons engaged in that labour 
may eaſily be converted to the public ſervice. In 
a ſtate without manufactures, there may be the 
ſame number of hands; but there is not the ſame 
quantity of labour, nor of the ſame kind. All the 
labour is there beſtow'd upon neceſſaries, which 
can admit of little or no abatement, 


Tus the greatneſs of the ſovereign and the 
happineſs of the ſtate are, in a great meaſure, u- 
nited with regard to trade and manufactures, *Tis 
a violent method, and in moſt caſes impracticable, 
to oblige the labourer to toil, in order to raiſe ſrom 
the land more than what ſubſiſts himſelf and fami- 
ly. Furniſh him with manufactures and commo- 
dities, and he will do it of himſelf. Afterwards, 
you will find it eaſy to ſeize ſome part of his ſu- 
perfluous labour, and employ it in the public ſer- 
vice, without giving him his wonted return. Be- 
ing accuſtom'd to labour, he will think this leſs 

B griev- 
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grievous, than if, at once, you oblig d him to an 
augmentation of labour without any reward. The 


caſe is the ſame with regard to the other members 


of the ſtate. The greater is the ſtock of labour of 
all kinds, the greater quantity may be taken from 
the heap, without making any ſenſible alteration 
upon it. 


A PUBLIC granary of corn, a ſtore-houſe of 


cloth, a magazine of arms; all theſe muſt be al- 
lowed to be real riches and ſtrength in any ſtate. 
Trade and induſtry are really nothing but a ſtock 
of labour, which, in time of peace and tranquillity, 


is employ'd for the caſe and ſatisfaction of indivi- 
duals, but in the exigencies of ſtate, may, in part, 
be turn'd to public advantage. Could we con- 
vert a city into a kind of fortified camp, and in- 
fuſe into each breaſt ſo martial a genius, and ſuch a 
paſſion for public good as to make every one willing 
to undergo the greateſt hardſhips for the ſake of the 
public; theſe affections might now, as in antient 


times, prove alone a ſufficient ſpur to induſtry, and 


ſupport the community. It would then be advan- 


tageous, as in camps, to baniſh all arts and luxury; 


and, by reſtrictions on equipage and tables, make 


the proviſions and forage laſt longer than if the ar- 
my were loaded with a number of ſuperfluous re- 
tainers. But as theſe principles are too diſintereſt- 


ed and too difficult to ſupport, *tis requiſite to go- 


yern men by other paſſions, and animate them with 
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OF COMMERCE. 15 


a ſpirit of avarice and induſtry, art and luxury. 


The camp is, in this caſe, loaded with a ſuper- 
fluous retinue; but the proviſions flow in pro- 


portionably larger. The harmony of the whole 
is ſtill ſupported; and the natural bent of mens 
minds being more complied with, individuals, as 


well as the public, find their account in the obſer- 


vance of thoſe maxims. 


THE ſame method of reaſoning will let us ſee 


the advantage of Foreign commerce, in augmenting 
the power of the ſtate, as well as the riches and 
happineſs of the ſubjects. 


convert what ſhare of it he finds neceſſary to the 
ſervice of the public. 


home. 


modities. It is, therefore, more powerful, as well 
as richer and happier. 
benefit of theſe commodities, ſo far as they gra- 
tify the ſenſes and appetites. And the public is 
alſo a gainer, while a greater ſtock of labour is, by 


this means, ſtor'd up againſt any public exigen- 


ey; that is, a greater number of laborious men are 
B 2 main- 


It increaſes the ſtock 
of labour in the nation; and the ſovereign may 


Foreign trade, by its im- 
ports, furniſhes materials for new manufactures: 
And by its exports, it produces labour in particu- 
lar commodities, which could not be conſum'd at 
In ſhort, a kingdom, that has a large im- 
port and export, muſt abound more with labour, 
and that upon delicacies and luxuries, than a king 
dom, which reſts contented with its native com- 


The individuals reap the 
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16 DISCOURSE I. 


maintain'd, who may be diverted to the public ſfer- 


vice, without robbing any one of the neceſſaries, 
or even the chief conveniencies of life. 


IF we conſult hiſtory we ſhall find, that in moſt 
nations foreign trade has preceded any refinement 
in home manufactures, and given birth to domeſ- 
tic luxury. The temptation is ſtronger to make 
uſe of foreign commodities, which are ready for uſe, 
and which are entirely new to us, than to make 
improvements on any domeſtic commodity, which 


always advance by flow degrees, and never affect 
us by their novelty. The profit is alſo very great, 


in exporting what is ſuperfluous at home, and what 


bears np price, to foreign nations, whoſe ſoil or 


climate is not favourable to that commodity. Thus 
men become acquainted with the pleaſures of lux- 
ury and the profits of commerce; and their delicacy 
and induſtry, being once awaken'd, carry them to 
farther improvements, in every branch of domeſ- 
tic as well as foreign trade. And this perhaps is 
the chief advantage, which arifes from a commerce 
with ſtrangers. It rouſes men from their lethar- 
gie indolence ; and preſenting the gayer and more 
opulent part of the nation with objects of luxu- 


ry, which they never before dream'd of, raiſes in 


them a defire of a more ſplendid way of life than 
what their anceſtors enjoy'd. And, at the fame 
time, the few merchants, who poſſeſs the ſecret of 

this importation and exportation, make exorbitant 
| Pro- 
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profits; and becoming rivals in wealth to the antient 
nobility, tempt other adventurers to become their 
rivals in commerce. Imitation ſoon diffuſes all 
thoſe arts; while domeſtic manufacturers emulate 
the foreign in their improvements, and work up e- 
very home-commodity to the utmoſt perfection of 
which it is ſuſceptible. Their own ſteel and iron, 
in ſuch laborious hands, become equal to the gold 
and rubies of the Indies. 


WHEN the affairs of the ſociety are once brought 
to this ſituation, a nation may loſe molt of its fo- 
reign trade, and yet continue a great and powerful 
people. If ſtrangers will not take any particular 
commodity of ours, we mult ceaſe to labour in it. 
The ſame hands will turn themſelves towards ſome 
rennement in other commodities, which may be 
wanted at home. And there muſt always be ma- 
terials for them to work upon ; till every perſon in 
the ſtate, who poſſeſſes riches, poſleſfes as great 
plenty of home-commodities, and thoſe in as great 
perfection, as he deſires; which can never poſſibly 
happen. China is repreſented as one of the moſt 
flouriſhing empires in the world; tho' it has very 
little commerce beyond its own territories, 


Ir will not, Thope, be conſidered as a ſuperflu- 
ous digreſſion, if I here obſerve, that, as the multi- 
tude of mechanical arts is advantageous, ſo is the 
great number of perſons, to whoſe ſhare the pro- 
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ductions of theſe arts fall. A too great diſpropor- 
tion among the citizens weakens any ſtate. Every 
perſon, if poſſible, ought to enjoy the fruits of his la- 
bour, in a full poſſeſſion of all the neceſſaries and 
many of the conveniencies of life. No-one can 


doubt, but ſuch an equality is moſt ſuitable to hu- 


man nature, and diminiſhes much leſs from the 
happineſs of the rich than it adds to that of the poor. 
It alſo augments the power of the flate, and makes 


any extraordinary taxes or impolitions be paid with 


much more chearfulneſs. Where the riches are 

engroſs d by a few, theſe muſt contribute very large 
ly to the ſupplying the public neceſſities. But. when 
the riches are diſperſt among multitudes, the bur- 
then feels light on every ſhoulder, and the taxes. 
make not a very ſenſible difference on any one's: 
way of living. 


App to this, that where the riches are in few 
hands, thefe muſt enjoy all the power, and will 
readily conſpire to lay the whole burthen on the 
poor, and oppreſs them ſtill farther, to the diſcou- 

* of all EE 


IN ne conſiſts the great advantage 
of England above any nation at preſent in the world, 
or that appears in the records of any ſtory. Tis 
true, the Engliſb feel ſome diſadvantages in foreign 
trade by the high price of labour, which is in part 


the 
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the plenty of money: But as foreign trade is not the 
moſt material circumſtance, tis not to be put in 
competition with the happineſs of ſo many milli- 
ons. And if there were no more to endear to them 
that free government, under which they live, this 
alone were ſufficient. The poverty of the com- 


mon people is a natural, if not an infallible conſe- 


quence of abſolute monarchy; tho' I doubt, whe- 
ther it be always true, on the other hand, that their 
riches are an infallible confequence of liberty. 


That ſeems to depend on particular accidents and 


a certain turn of thinking, in conjunction with li- 
berty. My lord Bacon, accounting for the great 
advantages obtain'd by the Engliſb in their wars 
with France, aſcribes them chiefly to the ſuperior 
eaſe and plenty of the common people, among(t 
the former; yet the governments of the two king- 
doms were, at that time, pretty much alike. Where 
the labourers and artizans are accuſtom'd to work 
for low wages, and to retain but a ſmall part of the 


fruits of their labour, tis difficult for them, even 


in a free government, to better their condition, or 
conſpire among themſelves to heighten their wages. 
But even where they are accuſtom' d to a more 
plentiful way of life, tis eafy for the rich, in a deſ- 
potic government, to conſpire againft them, and 
throw the. whole burthen of the taxes on thei 
ſhoulders, | | 
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Ix may ſeem an odd poſition, that the poverty 
of the common people in France, Italy and Spain 
is, in ſome meaſure, owing to the ſuperior riches 
of the ſoil and happineſs of the climate; and yet 
there want not many reaſons to juſtify this pa- 
radox. In ſuch a fine mold or ſoil as that of thoſe 
more ſouthern regions, agriculture. is an eaſy art; 
and one man, with a couple of ſorry horſes, will be 
able, in a ſeaſon, to cultivate as much land as will 


pay a pretty conſiderable rent to the proprietor. 


All the art, which the farmer knows, is to leave 
his ground fallow for a year, as ſoon as it is ex- 
hauſted; and the warmth of the ſun alone and 
temperature of the climate enrich it, and reſtore ita 
fertility. Such poor peafants, therefore, require 
only a fimple maintenance for their labour. They 
have no ſtock nor riches, which claim more; and at 
the ſame time, they are for ever dependent on their 
landlord, who gives no leaſes, nor fears that his 
land will be ſpoil'd by the ill methods of culti- 
vation. In England, the land is rich, but coarſe; 


duces ſlender crops, when not carefully manag'd, 
and by a method, which gives not the full profit 
but in a courſe of ſeveral years. A farmer, there- 
fore, in England muſt have a conſiderable ſtock 
and a long leaſe; which beget proportional: profits, 
The fine vineyards of Champagne and Burgundy, 


chat oft yield to the landlord above five pounds per 


Acre, 
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acre, are cultivated by peaſants, who have ſcarce 


ey bread : And the reaſon is, that ſuch peaſants need 
ain no ſtock but their own limbs, along with inſtru- 
les ments of husbandry, which they can buy for 20 
er ſhillings. The farmers are commonly in ſome 
mw better circumſtances in thoſe countries. But the 
ſe graziers are moſt at their eaſe of all thoſe, who 
ts cultivate the land. The reaſon is ſtill the ſame. 
be Men muſt have profits proportionable to their ex- 
l pence and hazard. Where ſo conſiderable a num- 
7. ber of the labouring poor as the peaſants and farm 
e ers, are in very low circumſtances, all the reſt muſt 
— partake of their poverty, whether the government 
d of that nation be monarchical or republican. 


of ; WE may form a ſimilar remark with regard to 
F the general hiſtory of mankind. Whatis the rea- 
t | ſon, why no people living betwixt the tropics cou'd 
* ever yet attain to any art or civility, or reach e- 
4 ven any police in their government and any mili- 
tary diſcipline; while few nations in the temperate 
climates have been altogether depriv'd of theſe ad- 
i vantages? Tis probable, that one cauſe of this 
ä phœnomenon is the warmth and equality of wea- 
ther in the torrid zone, that render cloaths and 
houſes leſs requiſite for the inhabitants, and there- 
by remove, in part, that neceſſity, which is the 
great ſpur to induſtry and invention. Curis acuens 
mortalia corda. Not to mention, that the fewer 


goods or poſſeſſions of this kind any people enjoy, 
the 
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22 DISCOURSE 1. 
the fewer quarrels are likely to ariſe amongſt them, 


and the leſs neceſſity will there be for a ſettled po- 
lice or regular authority to protect and defend them 


from foreign enemies or from each other, 
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DISCOURSE N 
Of Luxury. 


— 


Lb RY is a word of a very uncertain ſigni- 


fication, and may be taken ina good as well 
as a bad ſenſe. In general, it means great refine- 
ment in the gratification of the ſenſes ; and any de- 
gree of it may be innocent or blameable, according 


to the age or country or condition of the perſon. 
The bounds betwixt the virtue and the vice can- 


not here be fixt exactly, more than in other moral 
ſubjects. To imagine, that the gratifying any of 
the ſenſes, or the indulging any delicacy in meats, 


drinks, or apparel, is, of itfelf, a vice, can never 


enter into any head, that is not diforder'd by the 


frenzies of a fanatical enthuſiaſm. I have, indeed, 
heard of a monk abroad, who, becauſe the win- 
dows of his cell opened upon a very noble pro- 


ſpect, made a covenant with his eyes never to turn 
that way, or receive ſo ſenſual a gratification. And 
ſuch is the crime of drinking Champagne or Bur- 
gundy, preferably ta ſmall beer or porter. Theſe 
indulgences are only vices, when they are purſu'd 
at the expence of ſome virtue, as liberality or cha- 
rity : In like manner, as they are follies, when for 
them a man ruins his fortune, and reduces himſelf 


to want and beggary, Where they entrench upon 
- no 
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no virtue, but leave ample ſubject, whence to pro- 


vide for friends, family, and every proper object of 


generoſity or compaſſion, they are entirely inno- 


cent, and have in every age been acknowledg'd 


ſuch by almoſt all moraliſts. To be entirely oc- 
cupy'd with the luxury of the table, for inſtance, 
without any reliſh for the pleaſures of ambition, 


ſtudy or converſation, is a mark of groſs ſtupidity, 


and is incompatible with any vigour of temper or 
genius. To confine one's expence entirely to 
ſuch a gratification, without regard to friends or 


family, is an indication of a heart entirely devoidof |! 


humanity or benevolence. But if a man reſerve 
time ſufficient for all laudable purſuits, and mo- 
ney ſufficient for all generous purpoſes, he is free 
from every ſhadow of blame or reproach. _ 


SINCE luxury may be conſidered either as in- 
nocent or blameable, one may be ſurpris'd at thoſe 
prepoſterous opinions, which have been entertain'd 
concerning it; while men of libertine principles 
beſtow praiſes even on vitious luxury, and repre- 
ſent it as highly advantageous to ſociety; and on 
the other hand, men of ſevere morals blame even 
the moſt innocent luxury, and repreſent it as the 
ſource of all the corruptions, diſorders, and facti- 
ons, 1ncident to civil government. We ſhall here 


endeavour to correct both theſe extremes, by prov- 
ing, ſirſi, that the ages of refinement and luxury 
are both the happieſt and moſt virtuous ; ſecondly, 


that 
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5 chat wherever luxury ceaſes to be innocent, it alſo 
. eaſes to be beneficial, and when carry'd a degree 
doo far, is a quality pernicious, tho perhaps not 
4 me moſt pernicious, to political ſociety, 
3 To prove the firſt point, we need but conſider 
b the effects of luxury both on private and on public 
5 life. Human happineſs, according to the moſt re- 
5 ceiv'd notions, ſeems to conſiſt in three ingredients, 
0 action, pleaſure and indolence; and tho' theſe in- 
= gredients ought to be mixt in different proportions, 
# according to the particular diſpoſitions of the per- 
a ; ſon, yet no one ingredient can be entirely want- 
ing, without deſtroying, in ſome meaſure, the re- 
; lich of the whole compoſition. Indolence or re- 
poſe, indeed, ſeems not, of itſelf, to contribute 
much to our enjoyment; but like ſleep, is requiſite 
: as an indulgence to the weakneſs of human nature, 
, Pg which cannot ſupport an uninterrupted courſe of 
. buſineſs or pleaſure. That quick march of the 
pirits, which takes a man from himſelf; and chief- 
: 4 ly gives ſatisfaction, does in the end exhauſt the 
mind, and requires ſome intervals of repoſe, which, 
> [tho' agreeable for a moment, yet, if prolong'd, be- 
ect a languor and lethargy, that deſtroy all enjoy- 
ment. Education, cuſtom, and example have a 
I mighty influence in turning the mind to any of 
7 theſe purſuits; and it muſt be own'd, that, where 
: A they promote a reliſh for action and pleaſure, they 
are ſo far favourable to human happineſs, In times, 
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when induſtry and arts flouriſh, men are kept in 
perpetual occupation, and enjoy, as their reward, 


the occupation itſelf, as well as thoſe pleaſures, * 


which are. the fruits of their labour. The mind 


acquires new vigour; enlarges its powers and fa- 
culties; and by an aſſiduity in honeſt induſtry, 2 
both ſatisfies its natural appetites, and prevents the 
growth of unnatural ones, which commonly ſ pring | 3 
up, when nouriſh'd with eaſe and idleneſs. Baniſh '? 


thoſe arts from ſociety, you deprive men both of AF 
action and of pleaſure; and leaving nothing but 


indolence in their place, you even deſtroy the re- 
liſh of indolence, which never is agreeable, but 
when it ſucceeds to labour, and recruits the ſpirits, 
exhauſted by too much application and fatigue. 


ANOTHER advantage of induſtry and of refine- 
ments in the mechanical arts is, that they com- 
monly produce ſome refinements in the liberal arts; 


nor can the one be carried to perfection, without 


being accompany'd, in ſome degree, with the other. 
The ſame age, which produces great philoſophers 
and politicians, renown'd generals and poets, uſu- 


ally abounds with ſkilful weavers and ſhip-carpen- 


ters. We cannot reaſonably expeR, that a picce 
of woolen cloth will be wrought to perfection in 
a nation, which is ignorant of aſtronomy, or where 
ethics are neglected. The ſpirit of the age affect 
all the arts; and the minds of men, being once 
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| tation, turn themſelves on all fides, and carry im- 


provements into every art and ſcience. Profound 
ignorance is totally baniſh'd, and men enjoy the 
privilege of rational creatures, to think as well as to 

act, to cultivate the pleaſures of the mind as well 
as thoſe of the body. 


THE more theſe refin'd arts advance, the more 


# ſociable do men become; nor.is it poſſible, that, 


when enrich'd with ſcience, and policſt of a fund 
of converſation, they ſhou'd be contented to re- 
main in ſolitude, or live with their fellow citizens 
in that diſtant manner, which is peculiar to igno- 
rant and barbarous nations. They flock into ci- 
ties; love to receive and communicate knowledge 
to ſhow their wit or their breeding ; their taſte in 
converſation or living, in cloaths or furniture. Cu- 
rioſity allures the wiſe: Vanity the fooliſh: And 
pleaſure both. Particular clubs and focieties are 
every where form'd: Both ſexes meet in an caſy 
and ſociable manner, and mens tempers, as well as 
behaviour, refine a- pace. So that beſide the im- 
provements they receive from knowledge and the 
liberal arts, *tis impoſſible but they mult feel ai 
increaſe of humanity, from the very habit of con- 
verſing together, and contributing to each other's 
pleaſure and entertainment. Thus iduſtry, know- 
ledge and humanity are linkt together by an indif- 
ioluble chain, and are found, from experience as 
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well as reaſon, to be peculiar to the more poli{h'd 
and luxurious ages, 


Nor are theſe advantages attended with diſed- 


vantages, which bear any proportion to them. The 


more men 1efine upon pleaſure, the leſs will they 
indulge in exceſſes of any kind; becauſe nothing is 
more deſtructive to true pleaſure than ſuch exceſ- 
tes, One may fafcly affirm, that the 7 artars are 
_ oftner guilty of beaſtly gluttony, when they feaſt on 
their dead horſes, than European courtiers with alk 
their refinements of cookery. And if libertine love, 
oreven infidelity to the marriage-bed, be more fre- 
quent in polite ages, when it is often regarded on- 
ly as a piece of gallantry, drunkenneſs, on the other 
hand, 1s much leſs common: A vice more odious 
and more pernicious both to mind and body. And 
in this matter I would appeal not only to an Ovid 


or a Petronius, but to a»Seneca or a Cato. We 


know, that Cz/ar, during Cataline's conſpiracy, 


being neceſſitated to put into Cato's hands a billet- 


daux, which difcover'd an intrigue with Servflia, 
Cato's own ſiſter, that ſtern philofopher threw it 
back to him with indignation, and in the bitterneſs. 
of his wrath gave him the appellation of drunkard, 
as a term more opprobious than that with which 
he cou'd more juſtly have reproach'd him. 


Bor induſtry, knowledge, and humanity are not 
advantageous in private life alone: They difiuſe 
their beneficial influence on the public, and render 
the 


OF: LU UF. 29 
the government as great and flouriſhing as they 
make individuals happy and proſperous. The en- 
creaſe and conſumption of all the commodities, 
which ſerve to the ornament and pleaſure of life, are 
advantageous to ſociety; becaule at the ſame time 
that they multipſy thoſe innocent gratifications to 
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individuals, they are a kind of ſtore-Houſe of labour, 4 
which, in the exigencies of ſtate, may be turn'd to 1 
the public ſervice. In a nation, where there is no | 
demand for ſuch ſuperfluities, men ſink into indo- 1 
lence, loſe all the enjoyment of life, and are uſeleſs 0 
to the public, which cannot maintain nor ſupport i 
its fleets and armies, from the induſtry of ſuch 1 
ſothful members. i | 
| . 1 
TIE bounds bf all the European kingdoms 9 
are, at preſent, pretty near the ſame they were | 
two hundred years ago: But what a difference bn 
is there in the power and grandeur of thoſe king- 7 
doms? Which can be aſcrib'd to nothing but A 
the encreaſe of art and induſtry. When Charles EF 
the VIII. of France invaded Italy, he carry'd with: if 
him about 20,000 men: And yet this arma- 1 
ment ſo exhauſted the nation, as we learn ſrom 1 
a Guiccardin, that for ſome years it was not able to- 5 
ly make ſo great an effort. The late king of France, jt 
h in time of war, kept in pay above 400, ooo men (a); 1 
tho' from Mazarine's death to his own he was en- 4 
gag'd in a courſe of wars, that. laſted near thirty 4 
- Jean. | IT i, 
e C 9 | 'Fris 1 
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| - "Tris induftry is much promoted by the know- 
| ledge, inſeparable from the ages of arts and luxury; 
as on the other hand, this knowledge enables the- 
public to make the beſt advantage of the induſtry 
of its fubjects. Laws, order, police, diſcipline ;, 
theſe can never be carry'd to any degree of perfec- 
tion, before human reaſon has refin'd itſelf by ex- 
exciſe, and by an application to the more vulgar 
i arts, at leaſt, of commerce and manufactures. Can. 
| - weexped, that a government will be well model'd 
by a people, who know not how to make a ſpin- 
ning wheel, or to employ a loom to advantage: 
Not to mention, that all ignorant ages are infeſt- 
3] ed with ſuperſtition, which throws the government. 
l off its bias, and diſturbs men in the purſuit of their 
j intereſt and. happineſs. 


il KNowLEDGE inthe arts of government natur- 
ally begets mildneſs and moderation, by inſtruct- 
i} ing men in the advantages of humane maxims a- 
| bove rigour and ſeverity, which drive ſubjects in- 
to rebellion, and render the return to ſubmiſſion 
impracticable, by cutting off all hopes of pardon. 
When mens temper is ſoften'd as well as their 
knowledge improv'd, this humanity appears {till 
more conſpicuous, and is the chief characteriſtic, 
which diſtinguiſhes a civiliz'dagefromtimes of bar- 
barity and ignorance. Factions are then leſs invete- 
rate; xevolutions leſs tragical; authority leſs ſevere;, 


and ſeditions leſs frequent. Even foreign wars a- 


bate of their cuelty; and after the field of battle, 


where honour and intereſt ſteel men againſt com- 
paſſion as well as fear, the combatants diveſt them- 
ſelves of the brute, and reſume the man. 


Nok need we fear, that men, by loſing their 
ferocity, will lofe their martial ſpirit, or become 
leſs undaunted and vigorous in defence of their 
country or their liberty. The arts have no ſuch 
effect in enervating either the mind or body. On 
the contrary, induſtry, their infeparable attendant, 
adds new force to both. And if anger, which is 
faid to be the whetſtone of courage, loſes fomewhat 
of its aſperity, by politeneſs and refinement; a ſenſe 
of honour, which is a ſtronger, more conſtant, and 
more g-vernable principle, acquires freſh vigour 
by that elevation of genius, which ariſes from 
knowledge and a good education. Add to this, 
that courage can neither have any duration, nor 
be of any uſe, when. not accompany'd with diſcip- 
line and martial ſkill, which are feldom found a- 
mong a barbarous people. The antients remark'd 
that Datames was the only barbarian that ever 
knew the art of war. And Pyrrhus ſeeing the 
Romans marſhal their army with ſome art and 
kill, ſaid with ſurpriſe, Theſe barbarians have no- 
thing barbarous in their diſcipline! * Tis obſervable, 
that as the old Komans, by applying themſelves 
folely to war, were the only unciviliz'd people that 
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ever poſſeſt military diſcipline; ſo the modern J- 
talians are the only civiliz d people, among Euro- 
peans, that ever wanted courage and a martial ſpirit. 
Thoſe who wou'd aſcribe this effeminacy of the 
Italians to their luxury or politeneſs, or application 
to the arts, need but conſider the French and Eng- 


Ib, whofe bravery is as unconteſtable as their love 


of luxury, and their aſſiduity in commerce. The 
Italian hiſtorians give us a more ſatisfactory reaſon 


for this degeneracy of their countrymen. They 2 
ſhew us how the ſword was dropt at once by all 7 


the Italian ſovereigns; while the Venetian ariſto- 
cracy was jealous of its ſubjects, the Florentine de- 
mocracy apply'd itſelf entirely to commerce; Rome 


was govern'd by prieſts, and Naples by women. 


War then became the buſineſs of ſoldiers of for- 
tune, who ſpar'd one another, and to the aſtoniſh- 
ment of the world, cou'd engage a whole day in 
what they call'd a battle, and return at night to 
their camps without the leaſt bloodſhed. 


Wr has chiefly induc'd ſevere moraliſts to 
declaim againſt luxury and refinement in pleaſure 
is the example of. antient Rome, which, joining, ta 
its poverty and ruſticity, virtue and public ſpirit, 
roſe to ſuch a ſurpriſing height of grandeur and 
liberty; but havirig learn'd from its conquer'd pro- 
vinces the Grecian and Aſiatic luxury, fell into e- 


very kind of corruption; whence aroſe ſedition and 
vil wars, attended at laſt with the total loſs of li- 


berty. | 
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berty. All the Latin claſſics, whas we peruſe in 
our infancy, are full of theſe ſerMments, and uni- 
verſally afcribe the ruin of their ſtate to the arts and 
riches imported from the Eaſt: Inſomuch that Sal- 
In/? repreſents a taſte for painting as a vice no lefs 
than lewdneſs and drinking. And fo popular were 
theſe ſentiments during the latter ages of the re- 
public, that this author abounds iff praiſes of the old 
rigid Roman virtue, tho' himfelf the moſt egregi- 
vus inſtance of modern luxury and corruption; 
ſpeaks contemptuouſly of Grecian eloquence, tho? 
the moſt elegant writer in the world; nay, employs 
prepoſterous digreſſions and declamations to this 
purpoſe, tho' a model of taſte and correctneſs. 


Bur it would be eaſy to prove, that theſe writ- 
ers miſtook the cauſe of the diſorders in the Ro- 
man ſtate, and aſcrib'd to luxury and the arts what 
really proceeded from an ill model'd government, 
and the unlimited extent of conqueſts. Luxury or 
_ refinement on pleaſure has no natural tendency ta 
beget venality and corruption. The value, which 
all men put upon any particular pleaſure, depends 
on compariſon and experience; nor is a porter leſs 
greedy of money, which he ſpends on bacon and 
brandy, than a courtier, who purchaſes champagne 
and oztolans. Riches are valuable at all times and 
to all men, becauſe they always purchaſe pleaſures, 
fuch as men are accuſtom'd to and deſire; nor can 


any thing reſtrain or regulate the love of money but 
a ſenſe 
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a ſenſe of honour and virtue; which, if it be not 
nearly equal at all times, will naturally abound 
molt in ages of luxury and knowledge. 


Or all European kingdoms, Poland ſeems the 


molt defective in the arts of war as well as peace, 
mechanical as well as liberal; and yet 'tis there 
that venality and corruption do moſt prevail. The 
nobles ſeem to have preſerv'd their crown elective 
for no other purpoſe, but regularly to ſell it to the 
higheſt bidder. This is almoſt the only ſpecies of 
commerce, with which that people are acquainted. 


THe liberties of England, ſo far from decaying 
ſince the origin of luxury and the arts, have never 
fouriſh'd ſo much as during that period. And 
tho” corruption may ſeem to encreaſe of late years; 
this is chiefly to be afcrib'd to our eſtabliſh'd liber- 
ty, when our princes have found the impoſhbility 
of governing without parliaments, or of terrifying 
parliaments by the fantom of prerogative. Not to 
mention, that this corruption or venality prevails 
infinitely more among the electors than the elect- 
ed; and therefore cannot juſtly be aſcrib'd to any 
refinements in luxury. 


Ir we conſider the matter in a proper light, we 
ſhall find, that luxury and the arts are rather fa- 
vourable to liberty, and have a natural tendency 
to , if not 5 a free government. In 

rude 
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rude unpoliſh'd nations, where the arts are neglect- 
ed, all the labour is beſtow d on the cultivation of 
the ground; and the whole ſociety divides into 
two claſſes, proprietors of land, and their vaſſals or 
tenants. The latter are neceſſarily dependent and 
fitted for ſlavery and ſubjection; eſpecially where 
they poſſeſs no riches, and are not valu'd for their 
knowledge in agriculture; as mult always be the 
caſe where the arts are neglected. The former 
naturally erect themſelves into petty tyrants; and 
muſt either ſubmit to an abſolute maſter for the 
| ſake of peace and order; or if they will preſerve 
their independency, like the Gothic barons, they 
muſt fall into feuds and conteſts amongſt them- 
ſelves, and throw the whole ſociety into ſuch con- 
fuſion as is perhaps worſe than the moſt deſpotic 
government. But where luxury nouriſhes com- 
merce and induſtry, the peaſants, by a proper cul- 
tivation of the land, become rich and independent; 
while the tradeſmen and merchants acquire a ſhare 
of the property, and draw authority and conſider- 
ation to that middling rank of men, who are the 
beſt and firmeſt haſis of public liberty. Theſe ſub- 
mit not to ſlavery, like the poor peaſants, from po- 
verty and meannels of ſpirit; and having no hc pes 
of tyrannizing over others, like the barons, they 
are not tempted, for the ſake of that gratification, 
to ſubmit to the tyranny of their ſovereign. They 
covet equal laws, which may ſecure their proper- 


ty 
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ty, and preſerve them from monarchical, as well 
as ariſtocratical tyranny. 


THe houſe of commons is the ſupport of our 
popular government ; and all the world acknow- 
ledge, that it ow'd its chief influence and conſider- 
ation to the increaſe of commerce, which threw 


ſuch a balance of property into the hands of the 


commons. How inconſiſtent, then, is it to blame 
ſo violently luxury, or a refinement in the arts, 
and to repreſent it as s the bane of liberty and pub- 
lic ſpirit ! 


To declaim againſt preſent times, and magnify 


the virtue of remote anceſtors, is a propenſity al- 
moſt inherent in human nature; and as the ſenti- 
ments and opinions of civiliz'd ages alone are 


tranſmitted to poſterity, hence it is that we meet 


with ſo many ſevere judgments pronounc'd a- 


gainſt luxury and even ſcience, and hence it is that 
at preſent we give ſo ready an aſſent to them. But 


the fallacy is eaſily perceiv'd from comparing dif- 
ferent nations that are contemporaries; where 
we both judge more impartially, and can better 


ſet in oppoſition thoſe manners, with which we are 


ſufficiently acquainted. Treachery and cruelty, 
the moſt pernicious and moſt odious of all vi- 
ces, ſeem peculiar to unciviliz'd ages; and by the 
refin'd Greeks and Romans were aſcrib'd to all the 
barbarous nations, which ſurrounded them. They 

might 
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might juſtly, therefore, have preſum' d, that their 
own anceſtors, ſo highly celebrated, poſſeſt no 
greater virtue, and were as much inferior to their 
poſterity in honour and humanity as in taſte and 
ſcience. An antient Frank or Saxon may be high» 
ly extoll'd: But I believe every man wou'd think 
his life or fortune much leſs ſecure in the hands of 
a Moor or Tartar, than in thoſe of a French or 


Engliſh gentleman, the rank of men the moſt ci= 


viliz'd, in the moſt civiliz'd nations, 


Wx come now to the ſecond poſition, which we 
propos'd to illuſtrate, v:z. that as innocent luxury 
or a refinement in pleaſure is advantageous to the 
public; ſo wherever luxury ceaſes to be innocent, 
it alſo ceaſes to be beneficial, and when carry'd a 
degree farther, begins to be a quality pernicious, 
tho', perhaps, not the moſt pernicious to political 
ſociety. 


Lr vs conſider what we call vicious luxury, 
No gratification, however ſenſual, can, of itſelf, 
be eſteem'd vicious. A gratification is only vici- 
ous, when it engroſles all a man's expence, and 
leaves no ability for ſuch acts of duty and genero- 
lity as are requir'd by his fituation and fortune, 
Suppoſe, that he correct the vice, and employ part 
of his expence in the education of his children, in 
the ſupport of his friends, and in relieving the poor; 
would any prejudice reſult to ſociety? On the con- 


trary, 
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trary, the ſame conſumption wou'd ariſe ; and that 
labour, which, at preſent, is employ'd only in pro- 
ducing a ſlender gratification to one man, wou'd 
relieve the neceſſitous, and beſtow ſatisfaction on 
hundreds. The ſame care and toil, which raiſe 
a diſh of peas at Chri/tmas, would give bread to a 


whole family during fix months. To, ſay, that, 


without a vicious luxury, the labour would not 
have been employ d at all, is only to ſay, that there 


is ſome other defect in human nature, ſuch as in- 


dolence, ſelfiſhneſs, inattention to others, for which 
luxury, in ſome meaſure, provides a remedy; as 
one poiſon may be an antidote to another. But 
virtue, like wholſome food, is better than poiſons, 


however corrected. 


SUPPOSE the ſame number of men, that are, at 
preſent, in Britain, with the ſame ſoil and climate; 
J ask, is it not poſſible for them to be happier, by 
the moſt perfect way of life, which can be imagin'd, 
and by the greateſt reformation, which omnipo- 
tence itſelf could work in their temper and diſpo- 
ſition? To aſſert, that they cannot, appears evi- 
dently ridiculous. As the land is able to maintain 
more than all its inhabitants, they cou'd never, in 
ſuch an Utopian ſtate, feel any other ills, than thoſe 


which ariſe from bodily ſickneſs; and theſe are not 


the half of human miſeries. All other ills- ſpring 
from ſome vice, either in ourſelves or others; and 


even many of our diſeaſes proceed from the ſame. 


origin, 
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origin. Remove the vices, and the ills follow. 
You muſt only take care to remove all the vices. 
If you remove part, you may render the matter 
worſe. By baniſhing vicious luxury, without cur- 
ing ſloth and an indifference to others, you only 
diminiſh induſtry in the ſtate, and add nothing to 
mens charity or their generoſity. Let us, there- 
fore, reſt contented with aſſerting, that two oppo- 
lite vices in a ſtate may be more advantageous than 
either of them alone ; but let us never pronounce 


vice, in itſelf, advantageous. Is it not very in- 


conſiſtent for an author to aſſert in one page, that 
moral diſtinctions are inventions of politicians for 
public intereſt; and in the next page maintain, 
that vice is advantageous to the public? (a) And in- 
deed, it ſeems, upon any ſyſtem of morality, little 
leſs than a contradiction tn terms, to talk of a vice, 
which is in general beneficial to ſociety. 


I THOUGHT this reaſoning neceſſary, in order to 


give ſome light to a philoſophical queſtion, which 


has been much diſputed in Britain. I call it a phi- 
laſophical queſtion, not a political one. For what- 
ever may be the conſequence of ſuch a miracu- 
lous transformation of mankind, as would endow 
them with every ſpecies of virtue, and free them 
from every ſpecies of vice, this concerns not the 
magiſtrate, who aims only at poſſibilities. He can- 
not cure every vice, by ſubſtituting a virtue in its 

D 2 | place. 
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place. Very often he can only cure one vice by an- 
other; and in that caſe, he ought to prefer what is 
leaſt pernicious to ſociety. Luxury, when exceſſive, 
is the ſource of many ills; but is in general prefer- 
able to ſloth and idleneſs, which wou'd commonly 
ſucceed in its place, and are more pernicious both 
to private perſons and to the public. When floth 
reigns, a mean uncultivated way of life prevails a- 
mongſt individuals, without ſociety, without enjoy- 
ment. And if the fovereign, in ſuch a ſituation, 
demands the ſervice of his ſubjects, the labour of 
the ſtate ſuffices only to furniſh the neceſſaries of 
life to the labourers, and can afford nothing to 
— thoſe, who are employ'd in the public ſervice. 


DIS. 
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Money. 


ONE is not, properly ſpeaking, one of 
the ſubjects of commerce; but only the in- 
ſtrument, which men have agreed upon to facili- 
tate the exchange of one commodity for another. 
"Tis none of the wheels of trade: Tis the oil, 
which renders the motion of the wheels more 
fmooth and eaſy. If we conſider any one king- 
dom by itſelf, *tis evident, that the greater or leſs 
plenty of money is of no conſequence ; ſince the 
prices of commodities are always proportion'd to 
the plenty of money, and a crown in Harry the 
VII.'s time ſerv'd the ſame purpoſe as a pound 
does at preſent. Tis only the public, which draws 
any advantage from the greater plenty of money; 
and that only in its wars and negotiations with fo- 
reign ſtates. And this is the reaſon, why all rich 
and trading countries, from Carthage to Britain and 


_Holland, have employ'd mercenary troops, which 


they hir*d from their poorer neighbours. Were they 
to make uſe of their native ſubjects, they wou'd 
find leſs advantage from their fuperior riches, and- 
ſram their great plenty of gold and filver; ſince 
the pay of all their ſervants muſt riſe in proportion 
to the public opulence. Our ſmall army in Britain 

D 3 01 


merce with foreigners. 
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of 20,000 men are maintaind at as great expence: 
as a French army thrice as numerous. I be Eng- 
ih fleet, during the late war, requir'd as much. 
money to ſupport it as all the Raman legions, which. 
kept the whole world in ſubjection, during the time 
of the emperors.(a) 


TRE greater number of people and their great- 
er induſtry are ſerviceable in all caſes; at home and 
abroad, in private and in public. But the greater 
plenty of money is very limited in its uſe, and may 
even ſometimes be a loſs to a nation. in its com- 


THERE 


fa) A yrRIVATE ſoldier in the Roman infandry Pad a denarius a 
day, ſomewhat leſs than eight per ce. The Roni emperors hac 


commonly 25 legions in pay, which, allowing eco men to a le- 


gion, makes 125,000. TJacit, aun. lib. 4. Tis true, there were 


alſo auxiliaries to the legions; but their numbers are uncertain as 


well as their pay. To confider only the legionaries, the pay of the 


private men could not exceed 1,600,000 pound. Now the parlia- 
ment in the laſt war commonly allowed for the fleet 2,500, 006- 
We have therefore geo, oo over for the officers and other expenccs- 
of the Roman legions. There ſeem to have been but few officers 


in the Roman armies, in coropariſon of what are employed in all 


our modern troops, except: ſome Seviſs corps: And theſe officers. 


had very ſmall pay: A centurion, for inſtance, only double a com- 
mon ſoldier. And as the ſoldiers from their pay (Tacit, ann. lib. 1.) 
bought their own cloaths, arms, tents and baggage; this muſt alſo 


diminiſh conſiderably the other charges of the army. So little 
expenſive was that mighty government, and ſo eaſy was its yoke- 
over the world. And indeed, this is the more natural concluſion. 


7 


from the foregoing calculations. For money, after the conqueſt of. 


Egypt, ſeems to have been nearly in as great plenty at Rome, 35 i 


bs at preſent in the richeſt of the European Kingdoms. 


Af 
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THERE ſeems to be a happy concurrence of 
cauſes in human affairs, which check the growth. 
of trade and riches, and hinder them from being 
confin'd entirely to one people; as might natural- 
ly at fu ſt be dreaded from the advantages of an e- 
fttabliſh'd commerce. Where one nation has got 
the ſtart of another in trade, tis very difficult for 
the latter to regain the ground it has loſt; becauſe 
of the ſuperior induitry and skill of the former, and 


the greater ſtocks, which its merchants are poſleſt 
of, and which enable them to trade for ſo much 


ſmaller profits. But theſe advantages are compen- 
fated, in ſome meaſure, by the low price of labour 
in every nation, which has not an extenſive com- 
merce, and does not very much abound in gold. 
and ſilver. Manufactures, therefore, gradually ſhift 
their places, leaving thoſe countries and provinces, 
which they have already enrich'd, and flying to o- 
thers, whither they are allur'd by the cheapneſs of 
proviſions and labour; till they have enrich'd theſe 
alſo, and are again banifh'd by the ſame cauſes. 
And in general, we may obſerve, that the dearneſs 
of every thing, from plenty of money, is a diſad- 
vantage, which attends an eſtublith'd commerce, 
and ſets bounds to it in every country, by enabling 
the poorer ſtates to underſell the richer in all fo- 
reign markets. | | 


THis has made me entertain a great doubt con- 
oerning the benefit of banks and paper credit, which 
are 
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are ſo generally eſteem'd advantageous to every 
nation. That proviſions and labour ſhou'd become 
dear by the encreaſe of trade and money, is, in 
many reſpects, an inconvenience; but an inconve- 
Nience that is unavoidable. and the effect of that 
-public wealth and proſperity, which are the end of 
all our wiſhes. *Tis compenſated by the advan- 
tages we reap from the poſſeſſion of theſe precious 
metals, and the weight which they give the nati- 
on in all foreign wars and negociations. But there 
appears no reaſon for encreaſing that inconveni- 
ence by a counterfeit money, which foreigners will 
never accept of, and which any great diforder in 
the ſtate will reduce to nothing. There are, tis 
true, many people in every rich ſtate, who, hay- 
ing large ſums of money, wou'd prefer paper with 
good ſecurity; as being of more eaſy tranſport and 
more fafe cuſtody. If the public provide not a 
bank, private bankers will take advantage of this 
circumſtance z. as the goldſmiths formerly did in 
London, or as the bankers do at preſent in Dublin: 
And therefore tis better, it may be thought, that 
a public company ſhould enjoy the benefit of that 
paper credit, which always will have place in every 
opulent kingdom. But to endeavous artificially 
to encreaſe ſuch a credit, can never be the intereſt 
of any trading nation; but muſt lay them under 
diſadvantages, by encreaſing money beyond its na- 
tural proportion to labour and commodities, and 


thezeby heightening their price to the merchant 
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and manufacturer. And in this view, it muſt be 
allow'd, that no bank-could be more advantageous 
than ſuch a one as lockt up all the money it re- 
ceiv'd, and never augmented the circulating coin, 
as is uſual, by returning part of its treaſure into com- 
merce. A public bank, by this expedient, might cut 
off much of the dealings of private bankers and mo- 
ney jobbers; and tho? the ſtate bore the charge 
of ſalaries to the directors and tellers of this bank, 
(for according to the preceding fuppoſition, it 
would have no profit from its dealings) the nation- 
al advantage, reſulting from the low price of la- 
bour and the deſtruction of paper credit, would be 
a ſufficient compenſation. Not to mention, that fo 
large a ſum, lying ready at command, would be a 
great convenience in times of public danger and 


diſtreſs ; and what part of it was us'd might be re- 


plac'd at leiſure, when peace and . were 
reſtor d to the nation. 


B rT of this ſubject of paper credit, we ſhall 
treat more largely hereafter. And I ſhall finiſh 


this eflay on money, by propoling and explaining 


two obſervations, which may, perhaps, ſerve: to 
employ the thoughts of our ſpeculative politicians. 
For to theſe only I all along addreſs myſelf. Tis 
enough, that I ſubmit to the ridicule ſometimes, 
in this age, attach'd to the character of a philoſo- 


pher, without adding to it that which belongs to a 


projector. 
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I. *Twas a ſhrewd obſervation of Anachar/s 
(a) the Scythian, who had never ſeen money in his 
own country, that gold and filver ſeem'd to him 
of no uſe to the Greets, but to aſſiſt them in nu- 
meration and arithmetic. Tis indeed evident, that 
money is nothing but the repreſentation of labour 
and commodities, and ſerves only as a method of 
rating or eſtimating them. Where coin is in 
greater plenty; as a greater quantity of it is re- 
-quir'd to repreſent the ſame quantity of goods; it 
can have no effect, either good or bad, taking a 
nation within itſelf ; no more than it would make 
any alteration on a merchant's books, if inſtead of 
the Arabian method of notation, which requires 
few characters, he ſhould make uſe of the Roman, 
which requires a great many. Nay the greater 
quantity of money, like the Roman characters, is ra- 
ther inconvenient and troubleſome ; and requires 
greater care to keep and tranſport it. But not- 


' withſtanding this concluſion, which muſt be allow- 
ed juſt, *tis certain, that ſince the difcovery of the 


mines in America, induſtry has encreas'd in all the 


nations of Europe, except in the poſſeſſors of thoſe 


mines; and this may juſtly be aſcrib'd, amongſt o- 


ther reaſons, to the encreaſe of gold and er. Ac- 
cordingly we find, that in every kingdom, into which 


money begins to flow in greater abundance than 


formerly, every thing takes a new face; labour and 


induſtry 


(a) Plut, Qucmodo 9215 ſuos profect᷑os in virtute ſentire p2ſſite 
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induſtry gain life; the merchant becomes more en- 
terprizing; the manufacturer more diligent and 
ſkillful; and even the farmer follows his plough 
with greater alacrity and attention. This is not 


eaſily to be accounted for, if we conſider only the 


influence, which a greater abundance of coin has 
in the kingdom itſelf, by heightening the price of 
commodities, and obliging every one to pay agreat- 
er number of theſe little yellow or white pieces for 
every thing he purchaſes. And as to foreign trade, 
it appears, that great plenty of money is rather 
diſadvantageous, by _— the price of every kind 


df labour. 

4 To account, then, for this phænomenon, we 
I muſt conſider, that tho' the high price of commo- 
:: dities be a neceſſary conſequence of the encreaſeof 
3} goldand ſilver, yet it follows not immediately upon 
3 thatencreaſe; but ſome time is requir'd before the 
i money circulate thro” the whole ſtate, and make 
its effects be felt on all ranks of people. At firſt, - 
no alteration is perceiv'd ; by degrees, the price : 
lies, firſt of one commodity, then of another; till 
} the whole at laſt reaches a juſt proportion, with the | 
neu quantity of ſpecie, which is in the kingdom. 
In my opinion, tis only in this interval or interme- 


diate ſituation, betwixt the acquiſition of moneyand 


riſe of prices, that the encreaſing quantity of gold 


and filver is favourable to induſtry. When any 
quantity of money is imported into a nation, it is 
not 
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not at firſt diſperſt into many hands; but is confin'd 
to the coffers of a few perſons, who immediately 
ſeek to employ it to the beſt advantage. Here are 
a ſet of manufacturers or merchants, we ſhall ſup- 
poſe, who have receiv'd returns of gold and ſilver 
for goods, which they ſent to Cadiz. They are 
thereby enabled to employ more workmen than 
formerly, who never dream of demanding higher 
wages, but are glad of employment from ſuch good 
paymaſters, If workmen become ſcarce, the ma- 
nufacturer gives higher wages, but at firſt re- 
quires an encreaſe of labour; and this is willingly 
ſubmitted to by the artizan, who can now eat and 
drink better to compenſate his additional toil and 
fatigue. He carries his money to market, where 
he finds every thing at the ſame price as formerly, 
but returns with greater quantity and of better 
kinds, for the uſe of his family. The farmer and 
gardner, finding, that all their commodities are 
taken off, apply themſelves with alacrity to the 
raiſing of more; and at the ſame time, can afford 
to take better and more cloths from their tradeſ- 
men, whoſe price is the ſame as formerly, and their 
induſtry only whetted by ſo much new gain. Tis 
eaſy to trace the money in its progreſs thro' the 
whole commonwealth ;- where we ſhall find, that 
it muſt firſt quicken the diligence of every indivi- 
dual, before it encreaſe the price of labour. 


Ap 
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Ap that the ſpecie may encreaſe to a conſi- 
derable pitch, before it have this latter effect, ap- 
pears, amongſt other reaſons, from the frequent o- 
perations of the French king on the money; where 
it was always found, that the augmenting the nu- 
merary value did not produce a proportional riſe of 
the prices, at leaſt for ſome time. In the laſt 
year of Louis the XIV. money was raiſed three 
ſevenths, but prices augmented only one. Corn 
in France is now fold at * ſame price, or for the 
ſame number of livres, it was in 1683, tho' ſilver 
was then at 30 livres the mark, and! is now at 50. (a) 
Not 


(a) Tuxsx facts I give upon the authority of Monſ. du Tot in 
his Ręflect ions polttiques, an author of reputation, Tho' I muſt cons 
fefs, that the facts, which he adyances on other cccaſions, are 
often ſo fuſpicious as to make his authority leſs in this matter. 
However, the gefteral obſervation, chat the augmenting the mo- 
ney in France does not at firſt! Ireen augment the n 
is certainly juſt . 

By the bye, this ems to — one of thi beſt reaſons which each 
be given, for a gradual and univerſal augmentation of the money; 
tho” it has been entirely overlook'd in all thoſe volumes, which 
have been wrote on that queſtion by Melon, Du Tot, and Paris: 
de Beet Were all our money, for inſtance, recoin d, and a 
penny's worth of filver taken from every ſhilling, the new ſhil⸗ 
ling wou' d probably purchafe every thing that cou'd have been 
bought by the old; the prices of every thing wou'd thereby be in- 
ſenſibly diminiſh'd ; foreign trade enliven'd ; and domeſtic induſ- 
try, by the a of a greater number of pounds and ſhillings, 
wou'd receive ſome encreaſe and encouragement. In executing ſuch 
a project, *twou'd, be better to make the new ſhilling paſs for 24 
balf-pence, in order to preſerve the illuſion, and make it be ta- 
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Not to mention the great addition of gold and ſil- : 


ver, which may have come into that Rgrom, 
ſince the former period. 


FRoM the whole of this reaſoning we may con- 


clude, that 'tis of no manner of conſequence, with 


regard to the domeſtic happineſs of a ſtate, whe- 3 
ther money be in a greater or leſs quantity. The 


F 
S 99 ” 
3 ; © 
Wr LAI 


good policy of the magiſtrate conſiſts only in keep- 3 
ing it, if poſſible, ſtill encreaſing; becauſe, by that! 
means, he keeps a ſpirit of induſtry alive in the na- 


tion, and increaſes the ſtock of labour, wherein 


conſiſts all real power and riches. A nation, whoſe | 


money decreaſes, is actually, at that time, much 
weaker and more miſerable, than another nation, 
who poſſeſſes no more money, but is on the en- 
creaſing hand. I his will be eaſily accounted for, 
if we conſider, that the alterations in the quantity 
of money, either on the one fide or the other, are 
not immediately attended with proportionable alte- 
rations in the prices of commodities. There is al- 
ways an interval before matters be adjuſted to their 
new ſituation; and this interval is as pernicious to 
induſtry, when gold and ſilver are diminiſhing, as it 
is advantageous, ' when theſe metals are encreaſing. 

The 


ken for the ſame. And as a recoinage of our filver begins to be 
be requiſite, by the continual wearing of our ſhillings and ſixpen- 
ces, *tis doubtful, whether we ought to imitate the example in 
King William's reign, when the clipt money was raiſed to the 
old ſtandard, 
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The workman has not the ſame employment from 
the manufacturer and merchant; tho he pays the 
ſame price for every thing in the market. The 


farmer cannot diſpoſe of his corn and cattle ; tho? 
he muſt pay the ſame rent to his landlord. 


The 
poverty and beggary and ſloth, which muſt enſue, 
are caſily foreſeen. 


II. The ſecond obſervation I propos'd to make 
with regard to money, may be explain'd after the 


following manner. There are ſome kingdoms, and 
many provinces in Europe, (and all of them were 
once in the ſame condition) where money is fo 
ſcarce, that the landlord can get none at all from his 


tenants; but is oblig'd to take his rent in kind, and 


either to conſume it himſelf, or tranſport it to pla- 
ces, where he may find a market. In thoſe coun- 
tries, the prince can levy few or no taxes, but 
in tne ſame manner: And as he will receive very 
ſmall benefit from impoſitions ſo paid, *tis evi- 


dent, that ſuch a kingdom has very little force e- 


ven at home; and cannot maintain fleets and ar- 


mies to the ſame extent, as if every part of it a- 


bounded in gold and ſilver. There is ſurely a 
greater diſproportion betwixt the force of Germany 
at prefent and what it was three centuries ago,(a) 
than there is in its induſtry, people and manufac- 

E 2 tures. 


(a) Tax Italians gave to the emperor Maximilian, the nick-" 
name of pocchi-danari. None of the enterpriſes of that prince e- 


ver ſucceeded, for want of money, 
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2 DISCOURSE II. 
tures. The Auſtrian dominions in the empire are 
in general well peopled and well cultivated, and 
are of great extent, but have not a proportionable 
weight in the balance of Europe; proceeding, as is 
commonly fuppos'd, from the ſcarcity of money. 


How do all theſe facts agree with that principle of 


reaſon, that the quantity of gold and ſilver is in it- 
ſelf altogether indifferent? According to that prin- 
ciple, wherever a ſovereign has numbers of ſub- 
jects, and theſe have plenty of commodities, be 


ſhou'd, of courſe, be great and powerful, and they 


rich and happy, independent of the greater or leſs 
abundance of the precious metals. "Theſe admit: 
of diviſions and ſub- diviſions to a great extent; and 
where they wou'd become ſo ſmall. as to. be in 
danger of being loſt, *tis eaſy to mix them with a 
baſer metal, as is practis d in ſome countries of 
Europe; and by that means raiſe them to a bulk 


more ſenſible and convenient. They ſtill ſerve the 


fame purpoſes of exchange, whatever their num- 


ber may be, or whatever colour they may be ſup- 


pos'd to have. 


"Tg, 


To theſe difficulties I anſwer, that the effect, 
here ſuppos'd to flow from ſcarcity of money, re- 
ally ariſes from the manners and: cuſtoms of the in- 
babitants, and that we miſtake, as is too uſual, a 
collateral effect for a cauſe. The contradiction is. 
only apparent; but it requires ſome thought and. 
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reflection to diſcover the principles, by which we 
can reconcile reaſon to experience. 


Ir ſeems a maxim almoſt ſelf- evident, that the 


is 

25 prices of every thing depend on the proportion be- 
10 twixt commodities and money, and that any con- 
5 ſiderable alteration on either of theſe has the ſame 
mM effect either of heightening or lowering the prices. 
W Encreaſe the commodities, they become cheaper : 
( Encreaſe the money, they riſe in their value. As, 


on the other hand, a diminution of the former and 
> © that of the latter have contrary tendencies, 


+ ; | "Tis alſo evident, that the prices do not ſo much 
depend on the abſolute quantity of commodities 


5 and that of money, which are in a nation; as on 
£ [© thatof the commodities, which come or may come 
- to market, and of the money, which circulates. It 
the coin be lockt up in cheſts, 'tis the ſame thing 
uuith regard to prices, as if it were annihilated: If 
- the commodities be hoarded in granaries, a like 

effect follows. As the money and commodities, 

in theſe caſes, never meet, they cannot affect each 
. other. Were we, at any time, to form conjec- 
tures concerning the prices of proviſions, the corn, 

which the farmer muſt reſerve for the maintenance 
: of himſelf and family, ought never to enter into 
K the eſtimation. Tis only the overplus, compar'd 
5 to the demand, that determines the value. 
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To apply theſe principles, we. muſt. conſider,. | * 

that in the firſt and more uncultivated ages of any | 
Rate, ere fancy has confounded her. wants with] 
thoſe of nature, men, contented with the produc- |? 
tions of their own fields, or with thoſe rude prepa- 


rations, which they themſelves can work upon: 


them, have little occaſion for exchange, or at leailt Þ* 
for money, which,. by agreement, is the common 
meaſure of exchange. The wool of. the farmer's Þ? 
dyn flock, ſpun in his own family, and wrought. 
by a neighbouring weaver, who receives his pay- 
ment in corn. or: wool, ſuffices. for furniture and 
cloathing.. The carpenter, the fmith, the maſon, 
the taylor, are retain'd by wages: of a like nature; 5 
and the landlord himſelf, dwelling in the neigh- 
bourhood, is contented to receive his rent in the | 
commodities rais'd by the farmer. The greateſt 
part of theſe he conſumes at home, in ruſtic ho- 
ſpitality: The reſt, perhaps, he diſpoſes of for mo- 
ney to the neighbouring town, whence he draws 
the few materials of his expence and luxury. 


Bor after men begin to refine on all theſe en- 
zoyments, and live not always at home, nor are 
contented with what can be rais'd in their neigh- 
bourhood, there is more exchange and commerce 
of all kinds, and more money enters into that ex- 
change. The tradeſmen will not be paid in corn; 
becauſe they want ſomething more than barely to 
Sat- 
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eat. The farmer goes beyond his own pariſh for 


the commodities he purchaſes, and cannot always. 
carry his commodities to the merchant, who ſup- 


plies him. The landlord lives in the capital or in 


a- foreign country; and demands his rent in gold 
and filver, which can eafily be tranſported to him. 


Great undertakers and manufacturers and mer- 


chants arife in every commodity ; and theſe can 
conveniently deal in nothing but in ſpecie. And 


conſequently, in this ſituation of ſociety, the coin 
enters into many more contracts, and by that means 


s much more employ'd than in the former. 


TIE neceſfary effect is, that provided the mo- 
ney does not encreaſe in the nation, every thing 
muſt become much cheaper in times of induſtry 
and refinement, than in rude, uncultivated ages. 
Tis the proportion betwixt the circulating money, 
and the commodities in the market, which de- 
termines the prices. Goods, that are conſum'd 
at home, or exchang'd with other goods in the: 


neighbourhood, never come to market; they af- 


fect not, in the leaſt, the current ſpecie ; with re- 
gard to it they are as if totally annihilated ; and 
conſequently this method of uſing them ſinks the 
proportion on the ſide of the commodities, and en- 
creaſes. the prices. But after money enters into 
all contracts and ſales, and is every where the 
meaſure of exchange, the ſame national caſh has a 


much greater task to perioim all commodities are 


then 
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then in the market; the ſphere of circulation is 
enlarg' d; tis the ſame caſe as if that individual ſum 
were to ſerve a larger kingdom; and therefore, the 
proportion being here leſſen'd on the fide of the 


money, every thing muſt become cheaper, and 


the prices gradually fall, 


By the moſt exact computations, that have been 


form'd all over Europe, after making allowance 


for the alteration in the numerary value or the de- 


nomination, *tis found, that the prices of all things 


have only riſen three, or at moſt four times, fince 


the diſcovery of the Maſt Indies. But will any 


one aſſert, that there is no more than four times 


the coin in Europe, that was in the fifteenth cen- 
tury and the centuries preceding it? The Spani- 
ards and Portugueſe from their mines, the En- 
ghſh, French and Dutch, by their African trade, 
and by their interlopers in the Veſt Indies, bring 
home about ſeven millions a year, of which not a- 
bove a tenth part goes to the Eaſt Indies. This 
ſum alone in five years would probably double the 


antient ſtock of money in Europe. And no other 


ſatisfactory reaſon can be given, why all prices 
have not riſen to a much more exorbitant height, 
except that deriv'd from a change of cuſtoms and 
manners. Beſides, that more commodities are 
produc'd by additional induſtry, the ſame commo- 
dities come more to market, after men depart 
from their antient ſimplicity of manners. And tho? 
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this encreaſe has not been equal to that of mo- 
ney, it has, however, been conſiderable, and has 
preferv d the proportion betwixt coin and commo- 
dities nearer the antient ſtandard. 


Wenk the queſtion propos d, which of theſe 
methods of living in the people, the ſimple or the 
refin'd;is the moſt advantageous to the ſtate or pub- 


lic, I ſhow'd, without much ſcruple, prefer the lat- 


ter, in a view to politics at leaſt ; and ſhou'd pro- 


duce this as an additional reafon for the encourage- 
ment of trade and manufactures. 

Waen men live in the antient ſimple manner, 
and ſupply all their neceſſities from domeſtic induſ- 
try or from the neighbourhood, the fovereign can 


levy no taxes in money from a conſiderable part of 


his ſubjects; and if he will impoſe on them any 
burthens, he muſt take his payment in commodi- 
ties, with which alone they abound ; a method at- 
tended with ſuch great and obvious inconvenien- 
cies, that they need not here be infifted on. All 
the money he can pretend to raiſe muſt be from 
bis principal cities, where alone it circulates; and 
theſe, *tis evident, cannot afford him ſo much as 
the whole ſtate cou'd, did gold and filver circulate 
thro* the whole. But beſides this obvious diminu- 
tion of the revenue, there is alfo another cauſe of 
the poverty of the public in ſuch a ſituation. Not 


only the ſovereign receives. leſs money, but the 
me 
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ſame money goes not ſo far as in times of induſtry 


and general commerce. Every thing is dearer, 


where the gold and ſilver are ſuppos'd equal; and 


that becauſe fewer commodities come to market, 


and the whole coin bears a higher proportion to 
what is to be purchas'd by it; whence alone the 
prices of every thing are fix d and determin'd. 


HERE then we may learn the fallacy of the re- 
mark, often to be met with in hiſtorians, and even 
in common converſation, that any particular ſtate 
is weak, tho' fertile, populous, and well cultivat- 


ed, merely becauſe it wants money. It appears, 


that the want of money can never injure any ſtate 
within itſelf: For men and commodities are the 
real ſtrength of any community. Tis the ſimple 
manner of living which here hurts the public, by 


confining the gold and filver to few hands, and 


preventing its univerſal diffuſion and circulation. 


- On the contrary, induſtry and refinements of all 


kinds incorporate it with the whole ſtate, however 
ſmall its quantity may be: They digeſt it into e- 
very vein, ſo to ſpeak; and make it enter into e- 
very tranſaction and contract. No hand is entire- 
ly empty of it; and as the prices of every thing fall 
by that means, the ſovereign has a double advan- 
tage: He may draw money by his taxes from every 
part of the ſtate, and what he receives goes farther 
in every purchaſe and payment, 


WE 
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Wx may infer, from a compariſon of prices, 
that money is not more plentiful in China, than it 
was in Europe three centuries ago: But what im- 
menſe power is that empire polieſt of, if we may 
judge by the civil and military lift, maintain'd by it? 
Polybius (a) tells us, that proviſions were ſo cheap 
in Italy during his time, that in ſome places the 
ſtated club in the inns was a ſemis a head, little 
more than a farthing: Yet the Roman power had 
even then ſubdu'd the whole known world. A- 
bout a century before that period, the Carthagini- 
an ambaſſadors ſaid, by way of raillery, that no 
people liv'd more ſociably amongſt themſelves than 
the Romans; for that in every entertainment, 
which, as foreign miniſters, they receiv'd, they ſtill 
obſerv'd the ſame plate at every table.(b) The 
abſolute quantity of the precious metals is a mat- 
ter of great indifference. There are only two cir- 
cumſtances of any importance, v:z. their gradual 
encreaſe, and their thorough concoction and cir- . 
culation thro' the ſtate; and the influence of both 3i 

- theſe circumſtances has been here explained. | 
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In the following diſcourſe we ſhall ſee an in- 
ſtance of a like fallacy as that above mentioned 
where a collateral effect is taken for a cauſe, and 

| Where a conſequence is aſcrib'd to the plenty of 1 
money; tho' it be really owing to a change in the | 
manners and cuſtoms of the people. 
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(a) Lib. 2, cap. 15. ( Plin, lib. 33. cap. ITs 
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DISCOURSE: 
Of Intereſt. 


3 


oe; 


OTHING is eſteem'd a more certain ſign 
4 of the flouriſhing condition of any nation 
chan the lowneſs of intereſt : And with reaſon ; 
tho' I believe the cauſe is ſomewhat different from 
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3 what is commonly apprehended. The lowneſs of q 
intereſt is generally aſcrib'd to the plenty of money. 


But money, however plentiful, has no other ef- 
ſect, if fixt, than to raiſe the price of labour. Sil- f 
ver is more common than gold; and therefore you 12 
receive a greater quantity of it for the ſame com- 
mo dities: But do you pay leſs intereſt for it? In- 

tereſt in Batavia and Famaica is at 10 per cent. in : 
4 Portugal at 6; tho' theſe places, as we may learn 1 
from the prices of every thing, abound much more | 
in gold and ſilver than either London or Amſter- i 
dlm. 3 
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WE all the gold in England annihilated ae 
once, and one and twenty ſhillings ſubſtituted in 
the place of every guinea, would money be more i 
| plentiful or intereſt lower? No ſurely : We ſhou'd 29 
only uſe ſilver inſtead of gold. Were gold ren 
| der'd as common as ſilver, and ſilver as common 1 
| 45 Copper 3 would money be more plentiful or in- 
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tereſt lower? We may aſſuredly give the ſame an- 
ſwer. Qur ſhillings would then be yellow, and our 
half-pence white ; and we fhou'd have no guineas, 
No other difference would ever be obſerv'd. No 
alteration on commerce, manufaQures, navigation, 
or intereſt ; unleſs we imagine, that the colour of 
the metal is of any conſequence, 


| Now what is ſo viſible in theſe greater variations 
of ſcarcity or abundance of the precious metals, 
muſt hold in all inferior changes. If the multiply- 
ing gold and ſilver fifteen times makes no diffe- 
rence, much leſs can the doubling or tripling them. 
All augmentation has no other effect than to heigh- 
ten the price of labour and commodities ; and e- 
ven this variation is little more than that of a name. 
In the progreſs towards theſe changes, the aug- 
mentation may have ſome influence, by exciting 
induſtry; but after the prices are ſettled, ſuitable 
to the new abundance of gold and ſilver, it has 
no manner of influence. 


Ax effect always holds proportion with its cauſe. 
Prices have riſen about four times ſince the diſ- 
covery of the Indies; and *tis probable gold and 
filver have multiply'd much more : But intereſt has 
not fallen much above half. The rate of intereſt, 


therefore, is not derived from the quantity of the 


precious metals, 
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Money having merely a fictitious value, ariſ- 
ing from the agreement and convention of men, 
the greater or leis plenty of it is of no conſequence, 
Z if we conſider a nation within itſelf; and the quan- 
tity of ſpecie, when once fixt, tho' never ſo large, 
has no other effect, than to oblige every one to tell 
out a greater number of thoſe ſhining bits of me- 
tal, for cloaths, furniture, or equipage, without 
encreaſing any one convenience of life. If a man 
Z borrows money to build a houſe, he then carries 
kome a greater load ; becauſe the ſtone, timber, 
lead, glaſs, &c. with the labour of the maſons and 
T carpenters, are repreſented by a greater quantity 
© of gold and ſilver. But as theſe metals are con- 
ſider'd merely as repreſentations, there can no al- 
teration ariſe, from their bulk or quantity, their 
weight or colour, either upon their real value or 
their intereſt. The ſame intereſt, in all caſes, 
bears the ſame proportion to the ſum. And if you 
lent me ſo much labour and ſo many commodities z 
by receiving five per cent. you receive always pro- 
portional labour and commodities, however repre- 
ſented, whether by yellow or white coin, whe- 
{ ther by a pound or an ounce. Tis in vain, there- 
fore, to look for the cauſe of the fall or riſe of in- 


tereſt in the greater or leſs quantity of gold and ſil- 


ver, which is fixt in any nation. 
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Hf intereſt ariſes from. three „ 


A great demand. for borrowing ; little riches ta : I 
ſupply that demand; and great profits ariſing from 
commerce: And thefe circumſtances are a clear 
proof of the ſmall. advance of commerce and in- 


duſtry, not of the ſcarcity of gold and ſilver. Low 


intereſt, on the other hand, proceeds from the | : 
three oppoſite circumſtances: A. ſmall demand 


for borrowing; great riches to. ſupply that demand; 
and. ſmall profits ariſing from commerce : And 


theſe circumſtances are all connected together, 


and proceed from the encreaſe of induſtry. and com- 


merce, not of gold and ſilver. We ſhall endea- |! 


your to prove theſe points as fully and diſtinctly as 


poſible, and ſhall begin with the cauſes and the“ 


effects of a great or ſmall demand for borrowing. 


WHEN a people have emerg'd ever ſo little from 


a ſavage ſtate, and their numbers have encreas'd 
beyond the original multitude, there muſt imme- 
diately arife an inequality of property; and while 
ſome poſſeſs large tracts of land, others are con- 
fin'd within narrow limits, and ſome are entirely, 
without any landed property. Thoſe, who poſ- 
ſeſs more land than they can labour, employ thoſe 
who poſſeſs none, and agree to receive a deter- 
minate part of the N Thus the landed in- 
tereſt is immediately eſtabliſh'd ; nor is there any 


Ettled. government, hgwever rude, wherein affairs 
Pr w 
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| are not on this footing. 


Or INTEREST 0 
Of theſe proprietors of 
land, ſome muſt preſently diſcover themſelves to 


be of different tempers from others; and while 


one wou' d willingly ſtore up the product of his land 


for futurity, another deſires to conſume at preſent 


what ſhou'd ſuffice for many years. But as the 
ſpending a ſettled revenue is a way of life entirely 
without occupation; men have ſo much need of 
ſomewhat to fix and engage them, that pleaſures, 
ſuch as they are, will be the purſuit of the greateſt 
part of the landholders, and the prodigals amongſi 
them will always be more numerous than the mi- 
ſers. In a ſtate, therefore, where there is nothing 


but a landed intereſt, as there is little frugality, the 


borrowers muſt be very numerous, and the rate of 


intereſt muſt hold proportion to it. The difference 
depends not on the quantity of money, but on the 


habits and manners which prevail. By this alone 
the demand for borrowing is encreas'd ordiminiſh'd, 
Were money ſo plentiful as to make an egg be 
ſold for ſix-pence; as long as there are only land- 
ed gentry and peaſants in the ſtate, the borrowers 
muſt be numerous, and intereſt high. The rent 
for the ſame farm wou'd be heavier and more bul- 
ky: But the ſame idleneſs of the landlord, with the 
higher prices of commodities, wou'd diffipate it in 
the ſame time, and produce the ſame neceſſity and 
demand for borrowing.(a) 


F 3 Nor 


Ca) I Have been inform'd by a very eminent lawyer and a man 


of great knowledge and obſervation, that it appears from antient 
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No is the caſe different with regard to the fe 


cond circumſtance we propos'd to conſider, Dix. 


the great or little riches to ſupply this demand: 


This effect alſo depends on the habits and ways of 


living of the people, not on the quantity of gold 
and ſilver. In order to have, in any ſtate, a great 
number of lenders, *tis not ſufficient nor requiſite 


that there be great abundance of the precious me- 


tals. *Tis only requiſite, that the Property. or com- 
mand of that quantity, which is in the ſtate, whe- 
ther great or ſmall, ſhould be collected in particu- 
lar nk ſo as to form conſiderable ſums, or com- 
poſe a great money'd intereſt. This begets a num- 


ber of lenders, and ſinks the rate of uſury ; and'this, 


I ſhall venture to affirm, depends not. on the quan- 
tity of ſpecie, but on particular manners and cuſ- 


toms, which make the ſpecie gather into ſeparate 


ſums or maſſes of conſidęrable value. 


Fox ſuppoſe, that, by miracle, every man in 


Britain ſhou'd have five pounds ſlipt into his poc- 
ket in one night; this wou'd much more than 


double 


land, and probably in other parts in Europe, was only at five per 


bent. and afterwards roſe to ten before the diſcovery of the Veſi In 
* dies. This fact is curious; but might eaſily be reconcil'd to the 


foregoing reaſoning. Men, in that age, liv'd ſo-mueh at home, and 


in ſovery ſimple and frugal a manner, that they had no occaſion for 


money; and tho' the lenders were then few, the borrowers were 
ſtill fewer. The high rate of intereſt among the early Romans is 
accounted for by hiſtorians from the frequent loſſes ſuſtained by he 


© 


papers and records, that, about four centuriesago, money, in Scat- 
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double the whole money that is at preſent in the 


kingdom, and yet there would not next day, nor 
for ſome time, be any more lenders, nor any vari- 
ation on the intereſt. And were there nothing but 
landlords and peaſants in the ſtate, this money, 
however abundant, cou'd never gather into ſums, 
and wou'd only ſerve to encreaſe the prices of e- 
very thing, without any farther conſequence. The 
prodigal landlord diffipates it, as faſt as he receives 
it; and the beggarly peaſant has no means nor view 
nor ambition of obtaining above a bare livelihood. 
The overplus of borrowers above that of lenders 
continuing {till the ſame, there will follow no re- 
duction of intereſt. That depends upon another 
principle, and muſt proceed from an encreaſe of in- 
duſtry and frugality, of arts and commerce. | 


EvERY thing, uſeful to the life of man, ariſes 


from the ground; but few things ariſe in that con- 


dition, which is requiſite to render them uſeful. 


There muſt, therefore, beſide the peaſants and the 


proprietors of land, be another rank of men, who, 


receiving from the former the rude materials, work 


_them into their proper form, and retain part for 


their own uſe- and ſubſiſtance. In the infancy of 
ſociety, theſe contracts betwixt the artizans and the 
peaſants, and betwixt one ſpecies of artizan and 
another, are commonly enter'd into immediately, 


by the perſons themſelves, who, being neighbours, 


are readily acquainted with each other” s neceſſities, 
and 
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and can lend their mutual aſſiſtance to ſupply them. 
But when mens induſtry encreaſes, and their views 
enlarge, tis found, that the moſt remote parts of 
the ſtate can aſſiſt each other as well as the more 
contiguous, and that this intercourſe of good offi- 
ces may be carry'd on to the greateſt extent and 
intricacy. Hence the origin of merchants, the moſt 
uſeful race of men in the whole ſociety, who ſerve 
as agents betwixt thoſe parts of the ſtate, that are 
wholly unacquainted, and are ignorant of each o- 
ther's neceſſities. Here are in a city fifty workmen 
in ſilk and linen and a thouſand cuſtomers; and 
theſe two ranks of men, fo neceſſary to each other, 
can never rightly meet, till one man erects a ſhop, to 
which all the workmen, and all the cuſtomers repair. 
In this province, graſs riſes in abundance : The 


inhabitants abound in cheeſe and butter and cattle; 


but want bread and corn, which, in a neighbour- 
ing province, are in too great abundance for the 
uſe of the inhabitants. One man diſcovers this. 
He brings corn from the one province, and returns 
with cattle; and ſupplying the wants of both, he is, 
ſo far, a common benefactor. As the people en- 
creaſe in numbers and induſtry, the difficulty of 
their mutual intercourſe encreafes : The buſineſs 


of the agency or merchandize becomes more intri- 


cate; and divides, ſub-divides, compounds, and 


| mixes to a greater variety. In all theſe tranſacti- 


ons, tis neceſſary and reaſonable, that a conſider- 


able part of the commodities and labour ſhou'd be- 
long 
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long to the merchant, to whom, in a great mea- 
ſure, they are owing. And theſe commodities he 
will ſametimes preſerve in kind, or more common- 
ly convert into money, which is their common re: 
preſentation. If gold and filver have encreas'd in 
the ſtate along with induſtry, it will require a great 
quantity of theſe metals to repreſent a great quan- 
tity of commodities and labour. If induſtry alone 
has encreas'd, the prices of every thing muſt ſink, 
and a very ſmall quantity of ſpecie will ſerve as a 


repreſentation. 


THERE is no craving or demand of the human 
mind more conſtant and inſatiable than that for ex- 
erciſe and employment; and this deſire ſeems the 
foundation of moſt of our paſſions and purſuits, 
Deprive a man of all buſineſs and ſerious occupa- 
tion, he runs reſtleſs from one amuſement to ano- 


; ther; and the weight and oppreſſion, which he 


feels from idleneſs, is ſo great, that he forgets the 
ruin, which mult follow from his immoderate ex- 
pences. Give him a more harmleſs way of em- 
ploying his mind or body, he is ſatisfied, and feels 
no longer that infatiable thirſt after pleaſure. But 
if the employment you give him be profitable, e- 
ſpecially if the profit be attached to every particular 
exertion of induſtry, he has gain ſo often in his eye, 
that he acquires, by degrees, a paſſion for it, and 
knows no ſuch pleaſure as that of ſeeing the daily 


increaſe of bis fortune, And this is the reaſon why 
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70 DISCOURSE W. 
trade increaſes frugality, and why, among mer- 


chants, there is the ſame overplus of miſers above 


prodigals, as, among the poſſeſſors of land, there 
is the contrary. 


Co MERC E increaſes induſtry, by conveying it 
readily from one member of the ſtate to another, 
and allowing none of it to periſh or become uſe- 
Jefs. It encreaſes frugality, by giving occupation 
to men, and employing them in the arts of gain, 
which ſoon engage their affection, and remove all 


reliſh of pleaſure and expence. is an infallible 


conſequence of all induſtrious profeſſions to beget 
frugality, and make the lobe of gain prevail over 
the love of pleaſure. Among lawiers and phyſi- 
cians, who have any practice, there are many more, 
who live within their income, than who exceed 


it, or even live up to it. But lawiers and phyſici- 


ans beget no induſtry; and *tis even at the expence 


of others they acquire their riches; ſo that they are 
ſure to diminiſh the poſſeſſions of ſome of their fel- 


low citizens as faſt as they encreaſe their own. 


Merchants, on the contrary, beget induſtry, by 


ſerving as canals to convey it thro every corner 
of the ſtate; and, at the ſame time, by their 
frugality, they acquire great power over that in- 
duſtry, and collect a large property in the labour 
and commodities, which they are the chief inſtru- 
ments in producing. There is no other profeſſion, 


therefore, except merchandize, which can make 


the 
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the money'd intereſt conſiderable, or in other words, 
can encreaſe induſtry, and by alſo encreaſing fru- 
gality, give a great command of that induſtry to 
particular members of the ſociety, Without com- 
merce, the {tate muſt conſiſt chiefly of landed gen- 
try, whoſe prodigality and expence make a con- 
tinual demand for borrowing; and of peaſants, who 
have no ſums to ſupply that demand. The mo- 


ney never gathers into large ſtocks or ſums, which 


can be lent at intereſt, It is diſperſt into number- 


leſs hands, who either ſquander it in idle ſhow _ 


and magnificence, or employ it in the purchaſe of 
the common neceſſaries of life. Commerce alone 
aſſembles it into conſiderable ſums; and this effect 
it has merely from the induſtry, which it begets, 
and the frugality, which it inſpires, independent 
of the quantity of precious metal, which may cir- 
culate in the ſtate. 5 


Tus an encreaſe of commerce, by a neceſſary 


and infallible conſequence, raiſes a great number 


of lenders, and by that means produces a lowneſs 
of intereſt. We muſt now conſider how far this 
encreaſe of commerce diminiſhes the profits ariſ- 
ing from that profeſſion, and gives riſe to the third 
circumſtance requiſite to produce a lowneſs of in- 


tereſt, 


Ir may be proper to obſerve on this head, that 
low intereſt and low profits of merchandize are 
| 5 two 
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2 DISCOURSE IV. 
two events, that mutually forward each other, and 


are both originally deriv'd from that extenſive com- 


merce, which produces opulent merchants, and 
renders the money'd intereſt conſiderable. Where 
merchants poſſeſs great ſtocks, whether repreſent- 


ed by few or many pieces of metal, it muſt fre- 


quently happen, that, when they either become 


tir'd of buſineſs, or have heirs unwilling or unfit 


to engage in commerce, a great deal of theſe riches 
naturally ſeeks an annual and ſecure revenue. The 
plenty diminiſhes the price, and makes the lend- 
ers accept of a low intereſt. This conſideration 
obliges many to keep their ſtocks in trade, and ra- 
ther be content with low profit than diſpoſe of their 
money at an under-value. On the other hand, 
when commerce has become very extenſive, and 
employs very large ſtocks, there muſt ariſe rival- 
ſhips among the merchants, which diminiſh the 
profits of trade; at the ſame time, that they en- 
creaſe the trade itſelf, The low profits of mer- 


chandize induce the merchants to accept more 


willingly of a low intereſt, when they leave off 
buſineſs, and begin to indulge themſelves in eaſe 
and indolence. It is needleſs, therefore, to enquire, 
which of theſe circumſtances, v:z. low zntere/? or 
low profits, is the cauſe, and which the effect. They 


both ariſe from an extenſive commerce, and mu- 


tually forward each other. No man will accept of 
low profits, where he can have high intereſt; and 


no man 2 will accept of low intereſt, where he can 


have 
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1 have high proſits. An extenſive commerce, by pro- 
. [FXFcducng large ſtocks, diminiſhes both intereſt and 
profit, and is always aflifted, in its diminution of 
the one, by the proportional ſinking of the other. 
. I may add, that as low profits ariſe from the en- 
c creaſe of commerce and induſtry ; they ſerve in their 
; turn to the farther encreaſe of commerce, by ren- 


? ; dering the commodities cheaper, encreaſing the 
# conſumption, and heightening the induſtry, And 
# thus, if we conſider the whole connexion of cauſes. 
4 and effects, intereſt is the true barometer of the 
ſtate, and its lownelſs is a ſign almoſt infallible of the 
7 gouriſhing of a people. It proves the encreaſe of 
= induſtry, and its prompt circulation thro' the whole 
= fate, little inferior to a demonſtration. And tho” 
perhaps, it may not be impoſlible but a ſudden and 
a great check to commerce may have a momenta- 
ry effect of the ſame kind, by throwing ſo many 
ſtocks out of trade ; it muſt be attended with ſuch 
miſery and want of employment in the poor, that, 
beſides its ſhort duration, it will not be poſſible to 
miſtake the one caſe for the other. 


Twin, who have aſſerted, that the plenty of 
money was the cauſe of low intereſt, ſeem to have 
taken a collateral effect for a cauſe ; ſince the ſame 
7 which ſinks the intereſt, does common- 
ly acquire great abundance of the precious metals. 
A variety of ſine manufactures, along with vigilant, 
enterpriſing merchants, will ſoon draw money to 
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4 DISCOURSE Iv. 


a ſtate, if it be any where to be found in the world. 
The ſame cauſe, by multiplying the conveniencies 


of life, and encreaſing induſtry, collects great riches 
into the hands of perſons, who are not proprietors 
of land, and produces by that means a lowneſs of 
intereſt. But tho? both theſe effects, plenty of 
money and low intereſt, naturally ariſe from com- 
merce and induſtry, they are altogether indepen- 
dent of each other. For, ſuppoſe a nation remov'd 
into the Pacific ocean, without any foreign com- 


merce or any knowledge of navigation: Suppoſe, 


that this nation poſſeſſes always the ſame ſtock of 
coin, but is continually encreaſing in its numbers, 


and induſtry: Tis evident, that the price of eve- 


ry commodity muſt graduallydiminiſh in that king- 
dom; ſince tis the proportion betwixt money and 


any ſpecies of goods, which fixes their mutual va- 


lue; and upon the preſent ſuppoſition, the conve- 
niencies of life become every day more abundant, 
without any alteration on the current ſpecie. A 
leſs quantity of money, therefore, amongſt this 
people, will make a rich man, during the times of 
induſtry, than wou'd ſerve to that purpoſe, in ig- 
norant and ſlothful ages. Leſs money will build a 


houſe, portion a daughter, buy an eſtate, ſupport 


a a manufactory y, or maintain a family and equipage. 
Theſe are the uſes, for which men borrow money; 
and thereſore, the greater or leſs quantity of it in 


a ſtate has no influence on the intereſt, But tis 
evident, that the greater or leſs ſtock of labour 


and 
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and commodities muſt have a great influence; ſince 


we really and in effect borrow theſe, when we take 
money upon intereſt. Tis true, when commerce 
is extended all over the globe, the moſt induſtrious 
nations always abound moſt with the precious me- 
tals : So that low intereſt and plenty of money are 
in fact almoſt inſeparable. But ſtill *tis of conſe- 
quence to know the principle, whence any pheno- 
menon ariſes, and to diſtinguiſh betwixt a cauſe 
and a concomitant effect. Beitdes, that the ſpecu- 
lation is curious, it may frequently be of uſe in the 


conduct of public affairs. At leaſt, it muſt be 


 own'd, that nothing can be of more uſe than to im- 


prove, by practice, the method of reaſoning on theſe 


ſubjects, which, of all others, are the moſt impor- 


tant ;- tho they are commonly treated in the looſ- 
eſt and moſt careleſs manner. 


AnorHen reaſon of this popular miſtake with 
regard to the cauſe of low intereſt ſeems to be the 
inſtance of ſome nations; where, after a ſudden ac- 
quiſition of money or of the precious metals, by 
means of foreign conqueſt, the intereſt has fal- 
len, not only amongſt them, but in all the neigh- 
bouring ſtates, as ſoon as that money was diſperſt, 
and had inſinuated itſelf into every corner. Thus, 
intereſt in Spain fell near a half immediately after 
the diſcovery of the Maſt Indies, as we are inform'd 
by Garcilaſſo de la Vega: And it has been ever 


lnce WINE ſinking 1 = every . of Europe. 


Inter 


76 DISCOURSE Iv. : 
Intereſt in Rome, after the conqueſt of Egypt, fell : 
from 6 to 4 per cent. as we learn from Dion. (a) 


Tx cauſes of the ſinking of intereſt upon ſuch Þ 
an event ſeem different in the conquering country x 
and in the neighbouring ſtates ; but in neither of 
them can we juſtly aſcribe that effect merely to the E 


encreafe of gold and ſilver, 


In the conquering country, *tis natural to ima- 
gine, that this new acquiſition of money will fall 
into a few hands, and be gather'd into large ſums, 
Which ſeek a ſecure revenue, either by the pur- 
chaſe of land or by intereſt ; and conſequently the 
Tame effect follows, for a little time, as if there 
Had been a great acceſſion of induſtry and com- 
merce. The encreafe of lenders above the bor- 
rowers finks the intereſt ; and fo much the faſt- 
er, if thofe, who have acquir'd thoſe large ſums, 
| find no induſtry or commerce in the ſtate, and no 
method of employing their money but by lending 
it at intereſt. But after this new maſs of gold and 
filver has been digeſted and has circulated, thro' 
the whole ſtate, affairs will foon return to their 
former ſituation : While the landlords and new 
money-holders, living idly, ſquander above their in- 
come; and the former daily contract debt, and the 
latter encroach on their ſtock till its final extinc- 
tion. The whole money may {till be in the _ 

| A 9a 

(4) Lib. 51, 
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and make itſelf felt by the encreaſe of prices: But 
not being now collected into any large maſſes or 
ſtocks, the diſproportion betwixt the borrowers and 
lenders is the ſame as formerly, and nen 
the high intereſt returns. 


ACCORDINGLY we find, in Rome, that fo early 
as Tiberius's time, intereſt had again mounted to- 
6 per cent.(a ) tho* no accident had happen d to- 
drain the empire of money. In Trajan's time, mo- 
ney, lent on mortgages in /taly, bore 6 per cent. (U 


on common ſecurities in Bithynia, 12.(c) And if 


intereſt in Spain has not riſen to its old pitch; this 


can be aſcrib'd to nothing, but the continuance of 


the ſame cauſe, that ſunk it, v:z. the large fortunes: 
continually made in the Indies, which come over 
to Spain from time to time, and ſupply the de- 
mand of the borrowers.. By this accidental and 
extraneous Cauſe, more money is to be lent in 


Spain; that is, more money is collected into large 


ſums, than would otherways be found in a ſtate, 
where there are ſo little commerce and induſtry. 


As to the reduction of intereſt, which has fol- 


low'd in England, France, and other kingdoms: 


of Europe, that have no mines,. it has been gra- 
dual, and has not proceeded from the encreaſe of 
money, conſider'd merely in itſelf, but from tho 

G 3 b_ 


a) Columella lib. 3. cap. 3. 
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encreaſe of induſtry, which is the natural effect of 
the former encreaſe, in that interval, before it raiſ- 
es the price of labour and proviſions. For to re- 
turn to the foregoing ſuppoſition; if the induſtry 
of England had riſen as much from other cauſes 
(and that riſe might eaſily have happen'd, tho” the 
ſtock of money had remain'd the fame ) muſt not all 
the ſame conſequences have follow'd, which we 
obſerve at preſent? The ſame people wow'd, inthat 
Caſe, be found in the kingdom, the ſame commo- 
ditics, the fame induſtry, manuſactures and com- 
merce, and conſequently the ſame merchants, with 
the ſame ſtocks, that is, with the ſame command 
over labour and commodities, only repreſented by a 
ſmaller number of white or yellow. pieces: Which 
being a circumſtance of no moment, would only 
affect the waggoner, porter, and trunk- maker. Lu- 
xury, therefore, manufactures, arts, induſtry, fru- 
gality, flouriſhing equally as at preſent, tis evident 
that intereſt mult alſo have been as low; ſince that 
is the neceflary reſult of all theſe circumſtances ; 
fo far as they determine the profits of commerce, 
andthe proportion betwixt the borrowers and lend- 
ers in any ſtate. 


D183 


DISCOURSE v. 
Of the Balance of Trade. 


_=E 1 very uſual, amongſt nations ignorant of 


the nature of commerce, to prohibit the 
exportation of commodities, and to preſerve a- 
mongſt themſelves, whatever they think valuable 
and uſeful. They conſider not, that, in this pro- 


hibition, they act directly contrary to their inten- 


tion, and that the more is exported of any com- 
modity, the more will be rais'd at home, of which 


they themſelves will always have the firſt offer. 


'T1s well known to the learned, that the antient 
laws of Athens render'd the exportation of figs cri- 
minal; that being ſuppos'd a ſpecies of fruit ſo ex- 
cellent in Attica, that the Athenians eſteem'd it 
too delicious for the palate of any foreigner. And 


in this ridiculous prohibition they were ſo much 


in earneſt, that informers were thence called ſy- 
cophants among them, from two Greek words, 
which ſignify figs and diſcoverer. (a I have been. 
told, that many old acts of parliament. ſhow thg 


fame ignorance in the nature of commerce. And to. 


this day, in a neighbouring kingdom, the exporta- 
tion of corn is almoſt always prohibited; in order, 
ä 

(2) Plut. de curigſitate, 
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as they ſay, to prevent famines; tho? 'tis evident, 
that nothing contributes more to the frequent fa- 
mines, which ſo much diſtreſs that fertile country, 


THe ſame jealous fear with regard to money 
. has alſo prevail'd amongſt ſeveral nations ; and it 
requir'd both reaſon and experience to convince 
any people, that theſe prohibitions ſerve to no 
other purpoſe than to-raiſe the exchange againſt 
them, and produce a ſtill greater exportation. 


THESE errors, one may ſay, are groſs and palp- : 
able: But there ſtill prevails, even amongſt nati- : 
ons well acquainted with commerce, a ſtrong jea- N 
louſy with regard to the balance of trade, and a 
fear, that all their gold and ſilver may be leaving 
them. This ſeems to me, almoſt in every caſe, 

a very groundleſs apprehenſion; and ] ſhou'd as ſoon 
dread, that all our ſprings and rivers wou'd be ex- 
hauſted, as that money ſhou'd abandon a kingdom, 
where there are people and induſtry. Let us care- 
fully preſerve theſe latter advantages; and we need 
never be apprehenſive of loſing the former. 


Ts eafy to obſerve, that all calculations con- 

_ Eerning the balance of trade are founded on very 
uncertain facts and ſuppoſitions. The cuſtom- 
houſe books are own'd to be an inſufficient ground 
of reafoning ; nor is the rate of exchange much 
better, unleſs we conſider it with all nations, and: 
know: 
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know alſo the proportions of the ſeveral ſums re- 
mitted ; which one may ſafely pronounce impoſ- 
ſible. Every man, who has ever reaſon'd on this 
ſubject, has always prov'd his theory, whatever it 
was, by facts and calculations, and by an enume- 
ration of all the commodities ſent to all foreign 


kingdoms. 


THE writings of Mr. Gee ſtruck the nation with 
an univerſal pannic, when they ſaw it plainly de- 
monſtrated,. by a detail of particulars, that the ba- 


lance was againſt them for ſo confiderable a ſum _ 


as muſt leave them without a ſingle ſhilling in five 
or {ix years. But, luckily, twenty years have ſince 
elaps'd, along with an expenſive foreign war; and 
yet 'tis commonly fuppos'd, that money is ſtill more 
plentiful amongſt us than in any former period. 


NoTHING can be more entertaining on this 
head than Dr. Swift ; an author, who has more 
humour than knowledge, more taſte than judg- 
ment, and more ſpleen, prejudice, and paſſion than 
any of theſe qualities. He ſays, in his Sort v#ew of 
the ſtate of Ireland, that the whole caſh of that 
kingdom amounted but to 500,000 J. that out of 
this they remitted every year a neat million to Eng- 
land, and had fcarce any other ſource to compen - 
fate themſelves from, and little other foreign trade 
but the importation of French wines, for which 

they paid ready money. The conſequence of 
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this ſituation, which muſt be own'd diſadvantage- 


ous, was, that in a courſe of three years, the cur- 
rent money of Ireland, from 500,000 l. was re- 


duc'd to leſs than two. And at preſent, I ſuppoſe, 


in a courſe of near 30 years, it is abſolutely nothing. 


Vet I know not how, that opinion of the advance 


of riches in Ireland, which gave the doctor ſo much 
indignation, feems ſtill to continue, and gain ground 


amongſt every body. 


Ix ſhort, this apprehenſion of the wrong balance 
of trade, appears of ſuch a nature, that it diſcovers 


itſelf, wherever one is out of humour with the 


miniſtry, or is in low ſpirits; and as it can never 
be refuted by a particular detail of all the exports, 
which counterbalance the imports, it may here be 


proper to form a general argument, which may 
prove the impoſſibility of that event, as long as we 


preſerve our e and our ind *. 


Gnagor four ffths of al the money in Britain 
to be annihilated in one night, and the nation re- 
duc'd to the ſame condition, in this particular, as 
in the reigns of the Harrys and Edwards ; what 
would be the conſequence ? Muſt not the price of 


all labour and commodities ſink in proportion, and 


every thing be ſold as cheap as they were in thoſe 


ages? What nation could then diſpute with us in 
any foreign market, or pretend to navigate or to 


tell manufactures at the ſame price, which to us. 
wou'd. 
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wou'd afford ſufficient profit ? In how little time, 
therefore, muſt this bring back the money, which 
we had loſt, and raiſe us to the level of all the 
neigbouring nations? Where, after we have ar- 
riv'd, we immediately loſe the advantage of the 


cheapneſs of labour and commodities; and the far- 


ther flowing in of money is ſtopt by our fulneſs and 


repletion. 


AGAIN ; ſuppoſe, that all the money in Britain 


were multiply'd five-fold in a night, muſt not the 
contrary effect follow? Muſt not all labour and 
commodities riſe to ſuch an exorbitant height, that 
no neighbouring nations could afford to buy from 
us; while their commodities, on the other hand, 
became ſo cheap in compariſon, that, in ſpite of all 


the laws, which cou'd be form'd, they wou'd be 
run in upon us, and our money wou'd flow out; 


*till we fall to a level with foreigners, and loſe that 
great ſuperiority of riches, which had laid us under 
ſuch * ? | 


| Now *tis evident, that the ſame cauſes, which 
wou'd correct theſe exorbitant inequalities, were 
they to happen miraculouſly, muſt prevent their 
happening in the common courſe of nature, and 
muſt for ever, in all neighbouring nations, preſerve 
money nearly proportion'd to the art and induſtry 


of each nation. All water, wherever it commu- 


nicates, remains always at a level: Ask naturaliſts 
| | the 
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984 DISCOURSE v. 
the reaſon; they tell you, that were it to be rais d 
in any one place, the ſuperior gravity of that part, + 
not being balanc'd, muſt depreſs it, till it meets a 


1 
counterpoize ; and that the ſame cauſe, which re- | , 
dreſſes the inequality, when it happens, muſt for | ; 
ever prevent it, without ſome violent, external o- 2 
N peration. (a/ W 
Can one imagine, that it had ever been poſ- ht p 

fible, by any laws, or even by any art, or induſtry, E 
to have preſerv'd all the money in Spain, which the | i 
galleons have brought from the Indies? Or thatall IM * 
commodities cou'd be fold in France for a tenth al f 
of the price they wou'd yield on the other fide of 8 2 
| the Pyrenees, without finding their way thither, Ss 
and draining from that immenſe treaſure? What 
* 


other reaſon, indeed, is there, why all nations, at 

| preſent, gain in their trade with Spain and Portu- ) 
[| gal; but becauſe it is impoſſible to heap up mo- c 
ney, more than any fluid, beyond its proper level ? 3 
= 

0 

T 


LEE ANBAL IAC Dom Loc ob 
. 


The ſovereigns of theſe countries have ſhown, that 
they wanted not inclination to keep their gold and 
filver to themſelves, had it been in any degree prac- 


ticable. 2 | t 
Bur * 
1 
{4) Txkxx is another cauſe, tho' more limited in its operation, 1 
which checks the wrong balance of trade, to every particular nati- 
*M on, to which the kingdom trades. When we import more goods k 
| than we-export, the exchange turns againſt us, and this becomes 0 
a new encouragement to export; as much as the charge of carriage f 
and inſurance of the money due would amount to. For the ex- f 


change can never rite higher than that ſum, 
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hour as any body of water may be rais'd above 
the level of the ſurrounding element, if the for- 
mer has no communication with the latter; ſo in 
money, if the communication be cut off, by a 
material or phyſical impediment (for all laws alone 
are ineffectual) there may, in ſuch a caſe, be a ve- 
: ry great inequality of money. Thus the immenſe 
= diſtance of China, along with the monopolies of our 
India companies, obſtructing the communication, 
preſerve in Europe the gold and ſilver, eſpecially 
the latter, in much greater plenty than they are 
found in that kingdom. But notwithſtanding this 
great obſtruction, the force of the cauſes above 
mention'd is ſtill evident. The ſkill and ingenu- 
ity of Europe in general much ſurpaſſes that of Chi- 
na, with regard to manual arts and manufaCtures z 
yet are we never able to trade thither without great 
diſadvantage : And were it not for the continual re- 
cruits we receive from America, money wou'd ve- 
ry ſoon fink in Europe, and rife in China, till it 
came nearly to a level in both places. Nor can any 
reaſonable man doubt, but that induſtrious na- 
tion, were they as near us as Poland or Barba- 
ry, would drain us of the overplus of our ſpecie, 
and draw to themſelves a larger ſhare of the J/e/# 
Indian treaſures. We need have no recourſe to a 
phyſical attraction, to explain the neceſſity of this 
operation. There is a moral attraction, ariſing 
from the intereſts and paſſions of men, which is 
tull as cl and infallible, 
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How is the balance kept in the provinces of e. 
very kingdom among themſelves, but by the force 


of this principle, which makes it impoſſible for mo- 
ney to loſe its level, and either to riſe or fink, be- 
yond the proportion of the labour and commodi. | 
| ties, which is in each province ? Did not long eX- : 
0 perience make people eaſy on this head, what a fund ” 
| of gloomy reflexions might calculations afford a 21 J 
melancholy Yori/hire man; while he computed - 1 
and magnify'd the ſums drawn to London by taxes, 7 8 
abſentees, commodities ; and found on compariſon | 6 
the oppoſite articles ſo much inferior? And no *© 
. doubt, had the Heptarchy ſubſiſted in England, the " 
| | legiſlature of each ſtate had been continually a- ,N 
þ larm'd by the fear of a wrong balance; and as tis f 
ll probable, that the mutual hatred of theſe ſtates t 
| wou'd have been extremely violent, on account cf N 
[| their cloſe neighbourhood, they wou'd have loaded ; 
| and oppreſt all commerce, by a jealous and ſuperflu- . 
| | ous caution. Since the union has remov'd the bar- n 
i _ Tiers betwixt Scotland and England; which of theſe d 
U nations gains from the other by this free commerce? i 
| Or if the former kingdom has receiv'd any encreaſe » 
of riches, can it be reaſonably accounted for by a- 
ny thing but the encreaſe of its art and induſtry ! Y 
*T was a common apprehenſion in England, before p 
the union, as we learn from L' Abbe du Bos, (a) that v 
Scotland wou'd ſoon drain them of their treaſure, W * 
were 


J Le: l nterett d' Angleterre mal. entendus. 
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were an open irade ow d; andon t other ſide the 


FI Tweed a contrary e prevail'd: With 
what juſtice i in both, time has ſhown. 


War happens in ſmall portions of mankin! 
muſt take place in greater. The provinces of the 
= Roman empire, no doubt, kept their balance with 
Z each other, and with Italy, independent of the le- 
5 giſlature; as much as the ſeveral counties of Bri- 
tain, or the ſeveral pariſhes of each county. And 
any man, who travels over Europe, at this day, 
may ſee, by the prices of commodities, that mo- 
& ney, in ſpite of the abſurd jealouſy of princes, and 
ſtates, has brought itſelf nearly to a level, and that 
the difference betwixt one kingdom and another is 


not greater in this reſpec, than it is often betwixt 


different provinces of the ſame kingdom. Men 
natu rally flock to capital cities, ſea- ports, and na- 
vigable rivers. There we find more men, more in- 
duſtry, more commodities, and conſequently more 


money; but ſtill the latter difference holds proporti- 


on with the former, and the level is preſerved (a). 


1 Ee = 


(a) IT muſt carefully be remark*d, that, throughout this diſcourſe, 
wherever I ſpeak of the level of money, I mean always its pro- 
portional level to the commodities, labour, induſtry, and skill, 


which is in the ſeveral ſtates. And I aſſert, that, where theſe 


advantages are double, triple, quadruple, to what they are in the 
neighbouring ſtates, the money infallibly will alſo be double, triple, 


quadruple. The only circumſtance, that can obſtruct the exact 


neſs of theſe proportions, is the expence of tranſporting the com- 


modities 
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Ou jealoufy and our hatred of France are with- 
out bounds ; andthe former fentiment, at leaſt, muſt 
be acknowledg'd very reaſonable and well ground- 
ed. Thefe paſſions have occaſion'd innumerable 
barriers and obſtructions upon commerce, where 
we are accus'd of being commonly the aggreſſors. 
But what have we-gain'd by the bargain? We loſt 
the French market for our woolen: manufactures, 
and transferr'd the commerce of wine to Spain and 
Portugal, where we buy much worſe liquor at a 
higher price. There are few Engliſtmen who wou'd 
not think their country abſolutely ruin'd, were 
French wines ſold in England fo cheap and in ſuch 
abundance as to ſupplant, in fome meafure, all ale 
and home-brewn liquors: But wou'd we lay aſide 
Prejudice, it wou'd not be difficult to prove, that 
nothing cou'd be more innocent, perhaps advan- 
tageous. Each new acre of vineyard planted. in 
France, in order to ſupply England with wine, 
wou'd make it requiſite for the French to take the 


product of an Engliſh acre, ſown in wheat or bar- 
ley, in order to fubſiſt themſelves; and 'tis evi- 


dent, we have thereby got command of the better 
commodity. 
| T HERE 


* 


modities from one place to another; and: this expence is ſometimes 
unequal, Thus the corn, cattle, cheeſe, butter of Derbyſhire 
cannot draw the money of London, ſo much as the manufactures of 
London draw the money of Derbyſhire. But this objection is on- 
ly a ſeeming one: For ſo far as the tranſport of commodities is ex- 
penſive, ſo far is the communication betwixt che places ohſtruct· 
ed and imperfect, 
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hibiting the planting of new vineyards, and order- 
ing all thoſe lately planted to be grubb'd up: So 
ſenſible are they, in that country, of the ſuperior 
value of corn, above every other product. 


MaRESCHAL Vauban complains often, and 
with reaſon, of the abſurd duties, which load the 
entry of thoſe wines of Languedoc, Guienne and 
other ſouthern provinces, that are imported into 
Britany and Normandy. He entertain'd no doubt; 
but theſe latter provinces cou'd preſerve their ba: 
lance, notwithſtanding the open commerce, which 
he recommends. And *tis evident, that a few 
leagues more navigation to England wou'd make 
no difference: Or if it did, that it muſt operate 
alike on the commodities of beth kingdoms. 
THERE is indeed one expedient, by which it is 
poſſible to ſink, and another by which we may 
raiſe, money beyond its natural level in any king- 
dom; but theſe cafes, when examin'd, will bg 
found to reſolve into our general theory, and to 
bring additional authority to it. 


I scARCE know any method of ſinking money 
below its level; but thoſe inſtitutions of banks; 
funds, and paper credit, with which we are in 
this kingdom ſo much infatuated, Theſe render 
| =— | =. paper 


THERE are many edicts of the French king pro- 
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paper equivalent to money, circulate it thro” the 


whole ſtate, make it ſupply the place of gold and 


filver, raiſe proportionably the price of labour and 
commodities, and by that. means either baniſh a 
great part of thoſe precious metals, or prevent 
their farther encreaſe. What can be more ſhort- 
ſighted than our reaſonings on this head? We fan- 
cy, becauſe an individual wou'd. be much richer, 
were his ſtock of money doubled, that the ſame 
good effect would follow. were the money of every 
one encreas'd; not. conſidering, that this wou'd 
raiſe as much. the price of every commodity, and. 
"reduce every man, in time, to the fame condition 
as before. *Tis only in our public negociations 
and tranſactions with foreigners, that a greater 
ſtock of money is advantageous ; and as our paper 
is there abſolutely inſignificant, we feel, by its 
means, all the ill effects, ariſing from a great a- 
bundance of money, without reaping any of. the 
advantages. (a) 


SUPPOSE there are 12 millions of paper, which 
Eirculate in the kingdom as money (for we are not 
i +5 A } to 

(a) Wx obſerved in diſcourſe HI. that money, when encreaſ- 
ing, gives encouragement to induſtry, during the interval, betwixt 
the encreaſe of money and riſe of the prices. A good effect of 
this nature may follow too from paper credit ; but tis dangerous 
to precipitate matters, at the riſque of loſing all by the failing of 


that credit, as muſt happen —_— any violent ſhock. in — 
afiairs, 


to imagine, that all our enormous funds are em- 
ploy'd in that ſhape) and ſuppoſe, that the reat 
caſh of the kingdom is 18 millions: Here is a ſtate,, 
which is found by experience able to hold a ſtock 
of zo millions. I ſay, if it be able to hold it, it 
muſt of neceſſity have acquir'd it in gold and ſilver, 
had we not obſtructed the entrance of theſe metals 
by this new invention of paper. I hence would it 


have acquir d that ſum? From all the kingdoms of 


the world. But why? Becauſe, if you remove 
theſe 12 millions, money in this ſtate is below its 
level, compar'd with our neighbours; and we 
muſt immediately draw from all of them, till we 
be full and ſaturate, fo to ſpeak, and can hold no 
more. By our wiſe politics, we are as careful to. 
ſtuff the nation with this fine commodity of bank- 
bills and chequer-notes, as if we were afraid of be- 
ing over-burthen'd. with the precious metals.. 


'Ts not to be doubted, but the great plenty of 
bullion in France, is, in a great meaſure, owing, 
to the want of paper credit. The French have no 
banks: Merchants bills do not there circulate as. 
with us: Ufury or lending on intereſt is not di- 
rely permitted; ſo that many have large ſums in 
their coffers: Great quantities of plate are us'd in 
private houſes; and all the churches are full of it. 
By this means, proviſions and labour ſtill remain 
much cheaper amongſt them than in nations that 
are not half ſo rich in gold and filver, The ad- 

= vantage 
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vantage of this ſituation in point of trade, as wel} 
as in great public n is too evident to be 
1 


TEE tums faſhion, a few years ago, prevail'd in 

Genoa, which {till has place in England and Hol- 

0 land, of uſing ſervices of China ware inſtead of 

plate; but the ſenate, wiſely foreſeeing the conſe- 
quences, prohibited the uſe of that brittle commo- 
dity beyond a certain extent; while the uſe of ſil- 
ver plate was left unlimited. And I ſuppoſe, in 
their late diſtreſſes, they felt the good effect of this 

* ordonnance. Our tax on plate is, perhaps, in this 

| ll view, n in | | 


BEFORE the introduCtion of paper money into 
our colonies, they had gold and ſilver ſufficient for 
their circulation. Since the introduction of that 
commodity, the leaſt of the inconveniencies that 
has follow'd is the total baniſhment of the preci- | 
ous metals. And after the abolition of paper, can 
| it be doubted but money will return, while theſe 
[ colonies poſſeſs manufactures and commodities, the 

only things valuable in commerce, and for whoſe 
fake alone all men deſire money? | 


WHAT pity Tanner did not think of paper cre- 
dit, when he wanted to baniſh gold and ſilver from 
Sparta! It would have ſerv'd his purpoſe better 


than the lumps of iron he made ule of as money: 
and 
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and wou'd alſo have prevented more effectually all 


commerce with ſtrangers, as being of ſo much leſs 
real and intrinſic value. 


Bor as our darling projects of paper credit are 
pernicious, being almoſt the only expedient, by 
which we can ſink money below its level; ſo in my 
opinion the only expedient, by which we can raiſe 
money above its level, is a practice we wou'd all 
exclaim againſt as deſtructive, viz. the gathering 
large ſums into a public treaſure, locking them 
up, and abſolutely perverting their circulation. 
The fluid, not communicating with the neighbour- 
ing element, may, by ſuch an artifice, be rais'd 
to what height we pleaſe. To prove this, we need 
only return to our firſt ſuppoſition, of the annihi- 
lating the half or any part of our caſh; where we 
found, that the immediate conſequence of ſuch 
an event wou'd be, the attraction of an equal ſum 
from all the neighbouring kingdoms. Nor does 
there ſeem to be any neceſſary bounds ſet, by the 
nature of things, to this practice of hoarding. A 


ſmall city, like Geneva, continuing this policy for 


ages, might engroſs nine tenths of the money of 
Europe. There ſeems, indeed, in the nature of man, 
an invincible obſtacle to that immenſe growth of 
riches. A weak ſtate, with an enormous treaſure, 
wou'd ſoon become a prey to fome of its poorer 
but more powerful neighbours. A great ſtate 


wou'd diffipate its wealth on dangerous and ill- 
concerted 
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concerted projects; and probably deſtroy, along 
with it, what is much more valuable, the induſtry, 
morals, and numbers of its people. The fluid, in 
this caſe, rais'd to too great a height, burſts and 


deſtroys the veſſel, that contains it; and mixing it- 


ſelf with the ſurrounding element, ſoon falls to its 


proper level. 


So little are we commonly acquainted with this 
principle, that, tho” all hiſtorians agree in relating 
uniformly ſo recent an event, as the immenſe 


treaſure amaſs'd by Harry the VII. (which they 


make amount to 1,700,000 pounds) we rather re- 
_ ject their concurring teſtimony, than admit of a 


fact which agrees ſo ill with our inveterate preju- 
dices. Tis indeed probable, that that ſum might 
be three fourths of all the money in England. But 
where is the difficulty that ſuch a ſum might be a- 


maſs'd in twenty years, by a cunning, rapacious, 
frugal, and almoſt arbitrary monarch ? Nor is it 


probable, that the diminution of circulating money 
was ever ſenſibly felt by the people, or ever did 


them any prejudice. The ſinking of the prices of 
all commodities wou'd immediately replace it, by 
giving England the advantage in its commerce 
with all the neighbouring kingdoms. 


Have we not an inſtance in the ſmall republic 
of Atbens with its allies, who in about fifty years, 


betwixt the Median and Peloponeſian wars, amaſs d. 


a 
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a ſum greater than that of Harry the VII? (a) For 
all the Gree# hiſtorians () and orators (c) agree, 
that the Athenians collected in the citadel more 
than 10,000 talents, which they afterwards diſſi- 
pated to their own ruin, in raſh and imprudent en- 
terpriſes. But when this money was ſet a run- 
ning, and began to communicate with the ſurround- 
ing fluid ; what was the conſequence ? Did it re- 
main in the ſtate? No. For we find by the me- 
morable cenſus, mention'd by Demoſthenes (d) and 
Polybius (e), that in about fifty years afterwards, 
the whole value of the republic, comprehending 
lands, houſes, commodities, ſlaves and money, Was 
leſs than 6000 talents. 


Wr an ambitious high ſpirited people was 
this, to collect and keep in their treaſury, with a 
view to conqueſts, a ſum, which it was every day 
in the power of the citizens, by a ſingle vote, to 
diſtribute among themſelves, and which wou'd go 
near to triple the riches of every individual! For 
we muſt obſerve, that the numbers and private rich- 
es of the Athenians are ſaid by antient writers to 
have been no greater at the beginning of the Pelopo- 
nefic ſan war, than at the b of the Macedonian. 
| MoxE Y 


(a) There were about eight ounces of ſilver in a pound Sterli ugh in 
Harry the VII.'s time. 

(b) Thucydidis lib. 2, and Died. Sic. lib, 12, 

(e) Vid. Aſcbinis & Demoſthanis epiſt. 

(4) re TuHμοůicig · (e) Lib. 2. cap. 62. 
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Money was little more plentiful in Greece dur- 
ing the age of Philip and Perſeus than in England 
during that of Harry the VII: Yet theſe two mo- 
narchs in 30 years, (a) collected, from the ſmall 
kingdom of Macedon, a much larger treafure than 
that of the Engliſob monarch. Paulus Amilius 
brought to Nome about 1,700,000 pounds Sterl- 
ing. (C) Pliny ſays 2,400,000.(c) And that was 
but a part of the Macedonian treaſure. The reſt 
was diſſipated by the reſiſtance and flight of Per- 


ſeus.(d). 


We may learn from Stanyan, that the canton 
of Berne had 300,000 pounds lent at intereſt, and 
bad above ſix times as much in their treaſury. 
Here then is a ſum hoarded of 1,800,000 pounds 
Sterling, which is at leaſt quadruple of what ſhou'd 
naturally circulate in ſuch a petty ſtate; and yet 
no one, who travels into the Pazs de Vaux or any 
part of that canton, obſerves any want of money 
more than could be ſuppos'd in a country of that 
extent, ſoil, and ſituation. On the contrary, there 
are ſcarce any inland provinces in the continent of 
France or Germany, where the inhabitants are at 
this time ſo opulent; tho? that canton has vaſtly 
encreas'd its treaſure ſince 1714, the time when 

Stanyan 
(a) Tritt Livii lib. 45. cap. 40. 
(5) Vel. Paterc. lib. 1. cap. 9. (e) Lib. 33. cap. 3. 
(4) Tits Livii, ibid, 
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$tanyan wrote his judicious account of Szuitzer- 
land.(a) 


THE account given by Abpian (V) of the treaſure 


of the Ptolemies, is ſo prodigious, that one cannot 
admit of itz and ſo much the more, that the hi- 
ſtorian ſays the other ſucceſſors of Alexander were 
alſo frugal, and had many of them treaſures not 
much inferior. For this ſaving humourof the neigh- 


bouring princes muſt neceſſarily have check'd the 


frugality of the Zgyptzan monarchs, according ta 
the foregoing theory. The ſum he mentions is 
740,000 talents or 191,166,666 pounds 13 ſhil- 
lings and 4 pence, according to Dr. Arbuthnot's 
computation. And yet Appian ſays, that he ex- 
tracted his account from the public records ; and 
he was himſelf a native of Alexandria. 


From theſe principles we may learn what judg- 
ment we ought to form of thoſe numberleſs bars, 


obſtructions, and impoſts, which all nations of 


Europe, and none more than England, have put 
upon trade; from an exorbitant deſire of amaſſing 
money, which never will heap up beyond its le- 
vel, while it circulates ; or from an ill grounded ap- 

l my pre- 


(a) The poverty, which Stanyan ſpeaks of, is only to be ſeen in 
the moſt mountainous cantons, where there is no commodity to 
bring money: And even there the people are not poorer than in 
the dioceſe of Saltxburg on the one hand, or Savoy on the other. 

(b) Proem, | | 


peo . 


prehenſion of loſing their ſpecie, which never will 
ſink below it. Cou'd any thing ſcatter our riches, 
*twou'd be ſuch impolitic contrivances. But this 
general ill effect, however, reſults from them, that 
they deprive neighbouring nations of that free com- 


munication and exchange, which the author of the 


world has intended, by giving them ſoils, climates, 


and geniuſes, ſo different from each other. 


Ou modern politics embrace the only method 
of baniſhing money, the uſing paper credit ; they 
reject the only method of amaſſing it, the practice 
of hoarding ; and they adopt a hundred contrivan- 
ces, which ſerve to no purpoſe but to check induſ- 
try, and rob ourſelves and our neighbours of the 
common benefits of art and nature, | 


ALL taxes, however, upon foreign commodi- 
ties, are not to be regarded as prejudicial or uſeleſs, 
but thoſe only which are founded on the jealouſy 


above-mention'd. A tax on German linen encou- 


rages home manufactures, and thereby multiplies 


- our people and induſtry. A tax on brandy en- 


creaſes the ſale of rum, and ſupports our ſouthern 


_ Colonies. And as tis neceſſary impoſts ſhou'd be 
levy'd for the ſupport of government, it may be 


thought more convenient to lay them on foreign 
commodities, which can eaſily be intercepted at 


the port, and ſubjected to the impoſt, We ought, 


however, always to remember the maxim of Dr. 


870i/t, that, in the arithmetic of the cuſtoms, two 
and 
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and two make not four, but often make only one. 


It can ſcarcely be doubted, butif the duties on wine 
were lower'd to a third, they wou'd yield much 
more to the government than at preſent : Our 
people might thereby afford to drink commonly a 
better and more wholſome liquor : And no preju- 
dice wou'd enſue to the balance of trade, of which 
we are ſo jealous. The manufacture of ale, be- 
yond the agriculture, is but inconſiderable, and 
gives employment to few hands. The tranſport 
of wine and corn wou'd not be much inferior. 


Burr are there not frequent inſtances, you will 
ſay, of ſtates and kingdoms, which were formerly 
rich and opulent, and are now poor and beggarly ? 
Has not the money left them, with which they 
formerly abounded ? I anſwer, if they loſe their 
trade, induſtry, and people, they cannot expect to 


| keep their gold and ſilver: For theſe precious me- 


tals hold proportion to the former advantages. 
When Lisbon and Amſterdam got the Eaſt India 
trade from Venice and Genoa, they alſo got the pro- 
fits and money, which aroſe from it. Where the 
ſeat of government is transferr'd, where expenſive 
armies are maintain'd at a diſtance, where great 
funds are poſſeſt by foreigners ; there naturally fol- 
lows from theſe cauſes a diminution of the ſpecie. 
But theſe, we may obſerve, are violent and forcible 
methods of carrying away money, and are in time 
commonly attended with the tranſport of people 
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and induſtry, But where theſe remain, and the 


drain is not continu'd, the money always finds its 
way back again, by a hundred canals, of which we 
have no notion nor ſuſpicion. What immenſe 
treaſures have been ſpent, by fo many nations, in 
Flanders, fince the revolution, in the courſe of 
three long wars? More money perhaps than the 
half of what is at preſent in all Europe. But what 
has now become of it * Is it in the narrow com- 
paſs of the Auſtrian provinces? No ſurely : It has 
molt of it return'd to the ſeveral countries, whence 
it came, and has follow'd that art and induſtry, by 
which, at firſt, it was acquir'd. 


Is ſhort, a government has great reafon to pre- 
ſerve with care its people and its manufactures. Its 
money, it may ſafely truſt to the courſe of human 
affairs, without fear or jealouſy. Or if it ever give 
attention to that latter circumſtance, it ought on- 
ly to be ſo far as it affects the former, 


218 


ISE OH 
Of the Balance of Power. 


R is a queſtion, whether the idea of the balance 
of power be owing entirely to modern policy, or 
whether the phraſe only has been invented in theſe 
latter ages. Tis certain, that (a) Xenophon, in his 
inſtitution of Cyrus, repreſents the combination of 


the Aſiatic powers to have ariſen from a jealouſy 


of the encreaſing force of the Medes and Per/tans; 
and tho' that elegant compoſition ſhou'd be ſup- 
pos'd altogether a romance, this ſentiment, aſerib'd 
by the author to the Eaſtern princes, is at leaſt a 
proof of the prevailing notions of antient times. 


Ix the whole politics of Greece, the anxiety, 
with regard to the balance, is moſt apparent, and 
is expreſsly pointed out to us, even by the antient 
hiſtorians. Thucydides (b) repreſents the league, 
which was form'd againſt Athens, and which produc'd 
the Peloponeſian war, as entirely owing to this 
principle. And after the decline of Athens, when 
the Thebans and Lacedemomans diſputed for ſove- 
reignty, we find, that the Athenians (as well as ma- 
ny _ republics) threw themſelvesalways intothe 

14 lighter 


(a, Lib. 1. {b) libs r, 
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lighter ſcale, and endeavour'd to preſerve the ba- 
lance. They fupported Thebes againſt Sparta, till 
the great victory, gain'd by Epaminondas at Leuc- 
tru; after which they immediately went over to 
the-conquer'd, from generoſity, as they pretended, 
but, in reality, from their jealouſy of the conquer- 
a 


WozvEx will read Demaſthenes's oration for 
the Megalopolitaris, may ſee the utmoſt refinements. 
en this principle, which ever enter'd into the head 
of a Venetian or Engliſh ſpeculatiſt. And upon the 
firſt riſe of the Macedonian power, this orator im- 
mediately diſcover'd the danger, ſounded the alarm 
thro? all Greece, and at laſt aſſembled. that confede- 
zacy under the banners of Athens, which fought. the 
great and deciſive battle of Chæronca. 


*Tis. true, the Grecian wars are regarded by 
hiſtorians as wars of emulation rather than of poli- 
tics; and each ſtate ſeems to have had more in view 
the honour of leading the reſt than any well- 
grounded hopes of authority and dominion. If we 
conſider, indeed, the ſmall number of inhabitants in 
any one republic, compar'd to the whole, the great 
difficulty of forming ſieges in thoſe times, and the 
extraordinary bravery and diſcipline of every free- 
man amongſt that. noble people; we ſhall con- 

| clude, 


(a) Xenogh. hit, Grec, lib. 6. &. 5, 
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clude, that the balance of power was of itſelf ſuf- 
| ficiently ſecur'd in Greece, and needed not to be 
guarded with that caution, which may be requi- 
fite in other ages. But whether we aſcribe the 
ſhifting ſides in all the Grecian republics to jealaus 
emulation or cautious politics, the effects were alike, 
and every prevailing power was ſure to meet with 
a confederacy againſt it, and that often compos'd 
of its former friends and allies. 


THe ſame principle, call it envy or prudence, 
which produc'd theO/trac:ſm of Athens and Petaliſin 
of Syracuſe, and expell'd every citizen, whoſe fame 
or power overtop'd the reſt; the ſame principle, I 
fay, naturally diſcover'd itfelf in foreign politics, 
and ſoon rais'd enemies to the leading ſtate, how- 
ever moderate in the exerciſe of its authority. 


Taz Perſian monarch was really, in his 
force, a petty prince, compar'd to the Grecian 
republics; and therefore it behov'd him, from 
views of ſafety more than from emulation, to 
intereſt himſelf in their quarrels, and to ſupport 
the weaker ſide in every conteſt. This was the 
advice given by Alcibiades to Tiſſaphernes, (a) and it 
prolong'd near a century the date of the Per/ian 
empire; till the neglect of it for a moment, after 
the firſt appearance of the aſpiring genius of Philip, 
| brought that lofty and frail edifice to the ground, 


with 
(a Thuc, lib. 8. 
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with a rapidity, of which there are few inſtances i in 


the hiſtory of mankind, 


Tux ſucceſſors of Alexander ſhow'd an infinite 
jealouſy of the balance of power ; a jealouſy, found- 
ed on true politics and prudence, and which pre- 
ſerv'd diſtinct for ſeveral ages the partitions made 
after the death of that famous conqueror. The 
fortune and ambition of Antigonus(a) threaten'd 


them anew with an univerſal monarchy ; but their 


combination and their victory at Ipſus ſav'd them, 


And in after times, we find, that, as the Eaſtern 


princes confider'd the Greets and Macedonians as the 


only real military force, with whom they had any 


intercourſe, they kept always a watchful eye over 
that part of the world. The Ptolemies, in parti- 
cular, ſupported firſt Aratus and the Achzans, and 


then Cleomenes King of Sparta, from no other view 


than as a counterbalance to the Macedonian mo- 
narchs. For this is the account, which Polybius 
gives of the Egyptian politics. ( 


TE reaſon, why tis ſuppos'd, that the antients 
were entirely ignorant of the balance of power, ſeems 
to be drawn from the Roman hiſtory more than 
the Greet; and as the tranſactions of the former 
are generally the moſt familiar to us, we have 
thence form'd all our concluſions. It muſt be 

own'd, 


) Died. Sic, lib. 20. /b) Lib, 2, cap. 51. 
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 own'd, that the Romans never met with any ſuch 
general combination or confederacy againſt them, 
as might naturally be expected from their rapid 


conqueſts and declar'd ambition; but were al- 


jow'd peaceably to ſubdue their neighbours, one 
after another, till they extended their dominion o- 
ver the whole known world. Not to mention the 
fabulous hiſtory of their Italic wars; (a) there was, 


upon 


(a) Tx ER have ſtrong ſuſpicions, of late, ariſen amongſt critics, 
and, in my opinion, not without reaſon, concerning the firſt ages 
of the Roman hiſtory; as if they were almoſt entirely fabulous, 
*till after the ſacking of the city by the Gauls; and were even 
doubtful for ſome time afterwards, till the Greeks began to give 
attention to Roman affairs, and commit them to writing. This 
ſcepticiſm, however, ſeems to me ſcarcely defenſible in its full 
extent, with regard to the domeſtic hiſtory of Rome, which has 
fome air of truth and probability, and cou'd ſcarce be the inven- 
tion of an hiſtorian, who had ſo little morals or judgment as to in- 
dulge himſelf in fiction and romance. The revolutions ſeem fo 
well proportion'd to their cauſes : The progreſs of the factions is 


ſo conformable to political experience: The manners and maxims 


of the age are ſo uniform and natural, that ſcarce any real hiſto- 
ry affords more juſt reflection and improvement Is not Machia- 


vel's comment on Livy (a work ſurely of great judgment and ge- 


nius) founded entirely on this period, which is repreſented as fabu- 
lous. I wou'd willingly, therefore, in my private ſentiments, di- 


vide the matter with theſe critics; and allow, that the battles 


and victories and triumphs of thoſe ages had been extremely falfi- 
fy'd by family memoirs, as Cicero ſays they were: But as in the 
accounts of domeſtic factions, there were two oppoſite relations 
tranſmitted to poſterity, this both ſerv'd as a check upon fiction, and 
enabled latter hiſtorians to gather ſome truth from compariſon and 
reaſoning. Half of the Naughter which Livy commits on the A. 
Fut and the Volſci, would depopulate France and Germany; and 

| that 
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upon Hannibal's invaſion of the Roman ſtate, a ve- 
ry remarkable criſis, which ought to have call'd 


up the attention of all civiliz'd nations. It appear'd 


afterwards (nor was it difficult to be obſerv'd at the 
time) (a) that this was a conteſt for univerſal em- 
pire; and yet no prince or ſtate ſeems to have been 
in the leaſt alarm'd about the event or iſſue of the 
quarrel, Philip of Macedon remain'd neuter, till 
he ſaw the victories of Hannibal; and then molt 
imprudently ſorm'd an alliance with the conque- 
ror, upon terms ſtill more imprudent. He ſtipu- 


lated, that he was to aſſiſt the Carthaginian ſtate 


in their conqueſt of Italy; after which they en- 
gag'd to ſend over forces into Greece, to aſſiſt him 
in ſubduing the Grecian commonwealths. (2) 


THe Rhodian and Achæan republics are much 
celebrated by antient hiſtorians for their wiſdom 
and ſound policy; yet both of them afliſted the Ro- 
mans in their wars againſt Philip and Antiochus. 
And what may be eſteem'd ſtill a ſtronger proof, 
that this maxim was not familiarly known in thoſe 
ages; no antient author has ever remark'd the im- 

7. prudence 


that hiſtorian, tho' perhaps he may juſtly be charged as ſuperfici- 
al, is at lat ſhock'd himſelf with the incredibility of his narration, 
The ſame love of exaggeration ſeems to have magnify'd the num- 
bers of the Romans in their armies, and cenſus. 

(a) IT was obſerv'd by ſome, as appears by the ſpeech of Age- 
laus of Naupactum in a general nn of Greece, See Polyb. lib 
5+ cap. 104. 

(5) Titi Livii lib. 23. cap. 33. 
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prudence of theſe meaſures, nor has even blam'd 
that abſurd treaty above mention'd, made by Philip 
with the Carthaginians. Princes and ſtateſmen 
may, in all ages, be blinded in their reaſonings 
with regard to events, beſore hand: But *tis ſome- 
what extraordinary, that hiſtorians, afterwards, 
ſhou'd not form a ſounder judgment of them, 


Maſſiniſſa, Attalus, Pruſias, in ſatisfying their 
private paſſions, were, all of them, the inſtru- 
ments of the Roman greatneſs, and never ſeem to 
have ſuſpected, that they were forging their own 
chains, while they advanc'd the conqueſts of their 
ally. A ſimple treaty and agreement betwixt Maſ- 
finiſſa and the Carthaginians, ſo much requir'd by 
mutual intereſt, barr'd the Romans from all en- 


trance into Africa, and preſerv'd liberty to man- 
kind, 


THe only prince we meet with in the Roman 
hiſtory, who ſeems to have underitood the balance 
of power, is Hero king of Syracuſe. Tho' ally of 
Rome, he ſent aſſiſtance to the Carthaginians, dur- 
ing the war of the auxiliaries. © Eſteeming it re- 
« quilite, (ſays Polybius) (a) both in order to re- 
& tain his dominions in Sicily, and to preſerve the 
&« Roman friendſhip, that Carthage ſhou'd be ſafe : 
“ Leſt by its fall the remaining power ſhou'd be 
able, without contraſte or oppoſition, to execute 
5 | cc every 


(a) LIS. I. cap. 83. 
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& every purpoſe and undertaking. And here he 
ce acted with great wiſdom and prudence. For that 
“ 1s never, on any account, to be overlook't; nor 
ec ought ſuch a force ever to be thrown into one 
ce hand, as to incapacitate the neighbouring ſtates 
& from defending their rights againſt it.” Here 
is the aim of modern politics pointed out in expreſs 
terms. 


In ſhort, the maxim of preſerving the balance 


of power is founded ſo much on common ſenſe and 


obvious reaſoning, that tis impoſſible it could alto- 
gether have eſcap'd antiquity, where we find, in 
other particulars, ſo many marks of deep penetra- 
tion and diſcernment. If it was not ſo generally 


known, and acknowledg'd as at preſent, it had, 


at leaſt, an influence on all the wiſer and more ex- 
perienc'd princes and politicians. And indeed, e- 
ven at preſent, however generally known and ac- 
knowiedg'd, amongſt ſpeculative reaſoners, it has 
not, in practice, an authority much more extenſive, 
amongſt thoſe who govern the world, 


AFTER the fall of the Roman empire, the form 
of government eftabliſh'd by the northern con- 


querors, incapacitated them, in a great meaſure, 


from farther conqueſts, and long maintain'd each 
fate in its proper boundaries. But when vaſſalage 
and the feudal militia were aboliſh'd, mankind 
were anew alarm'd by the danger of univerſal mon- 

archy, 
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archy, from the union of ſo many kingdoms and 
principalities in the perſon of the emperor, Charles. 
But the power of the houſe of Auſtria, founded 
on extenſive but divided dominions, and their rich- 
es, deriv'd chiefly from mines of gold and ſilver, 
were more likely to decay, of themſelves, from 


internal defects, than to overthrow all the bulwarks 


rais'd againſt them. In leſs than a century, the 
force of that violent and haughty race was ſhat- 
ter'd, their opulence diſſipated, their ſplendor e- 
clips'd. A new power ſucceeded, more formid- 
able to the liberties of Europe, poſſeſſing all the ad- 
vantages of the former, and labouring under none 
of its defects; except a ſhare of that ſpirit of bi- 
gotry and perſecution, with which the houſe of 


Auſtria were ſo long and ſtill are fo much infa- 
tuated, 


Europe has now, for abawny a century, remain'd 
on the defenſive againſt the greateſt force, that e- 
ver, perhaps, was form'd by the civil or political 
combination of mankind. And ſuch is the influ- 
ence of the maxim here treated of, that tho' that 
ambitious nation, in the five laſt general wars, have 
been victorious in four,(a) and unſucceſsful only in 
one,(b) they have not much enlarg'd their domini- 
ons, nor acquir d: a total aſcendant over Europe. 


K | On 


(a) Trosx concluded by the peace of the Pyrenees, Nimeguen, 
Ryſwick and Aix-la-Chapelle. - 


(5) Txar concluded by the peace of Utrecht, 
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On the contrary, there remain ſtill ſome hope of 
maintaining the reſiſtance ſo long, that the natural 
revolutions of human affairs, together with unfore- 
ſeen events and accidents, may guard us againſt 


univerſal monarchy, and preſerve the world from 


ſo great an evil. 


Ix the three laſt of theſe general wars, Britain 
has ſtood foremoſt in the glorious ſtruggle; and ſhe 
ſtill maintains her ſtation, as guardian of the gene- 


ral liberties ef Europe, and patron of mankind. Be- 


ſide her advantages of riches and ſituation; her 
people are animated with ſuch a national ſpirit, and 
are ſo fully ſenſible of the ineſtimable bleſſings of 
their government, that we may hope their vigour 
never will languiſh in ſo neceſſary and fo juſt a cauſe, 
On the contrary, if we may judge by the paſt, their 
paſſionate ardour ſeems rather to require ſome mo- 
deration; and they have oftner err'd from a laud- 
able exceſs than from a blamable deficiency. 


In the firſt place, we ſeem to have been more 
poſſeſt with the antient Gree# ſpirit of jealous emu- 
lation, than actuated with the prudent views of 
modern politics. - Our wars with France have been 
begun with juſtice, and even, perhaps, from neceſ- 
tity; but have always been too far puſh'd, from 


obſtinacy and paſſion. The fame peace, which 


was afterwards made at Ryſwick in 1697, was of- 


fer'd ſo early as the ninety two; that concluded at 
Utrecht 


— — 
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Utrecht in 1712 might have been finiſh'd on as 
good conditions at Gertruytenberg in the eight; 


and we might have given at Franckfort, in 1743, the 


ſame terms, which we were glad to accept of at 
Aix- la- Chapelle in the forty eight. Here then we 
ſee, that above half of our wars with France, and 
all our public debts are owing more to our own 
imprudent vehemence, than to the ambition of our 
neighbours, 


In the ſecond place, we are ſo declar'd in our 
oppolition to French power, and fo alert in defence 
of our allies, that they always reckon upon our 
force as upon their own; and expecting to carry 
on war at our expence, refuſe all reaſonable terms 
of accommodation. Habent ſubjefos, tanguam 
ſuos; viles, ut alienos. All the world knows, that 
the factious vote of the houſe of commons, in the 
beginning of the laſt parliament, along with the 
profeſt humour of the nation, made the queen of 


Hungary inflexible in her terms, and prevented that 
agreement with Pruſſia, which wou'd immediate- 
Iy have reſtor'd the general tranquility of Europe. 


In the third place, we are ſuch true combatants, 
that, when once engag'd, we loſe all concern for 
ourſelves and our poſterity, and confider only how 
we may beſt annoy the enemy. To mortgage our 
revenues at ſo deep a rate, in wars, where we were 
only 9 was ſurely the moſt fatal deluſion, 
K 2 that 
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that a nation, who had any pretenſion to politics and 


prudence, has ever yet been guilty of. That re- 


medy of funding, if it be a remedy, and not rather 
a poiſon, ought, in all reaſon, to be reſerv'd to 
the laſt extremity; and no evil, but the greateſt 
and moſt urgent, ſhou'd ever induce us to embrace 
ſo dangerous an expedient. | N 


TER ESE exceſſes, to which we have. been carry'd, 
are prejudicial; and may, perhaps in time, be- 
come ſtill more prejudicial another way, by beget- 
ing, as is uſual, the oppoſite extreme, and render- 
ing us totally careleſs and ſupine with regard to the 
fate of Europe. The Athenians, from the moſt 
buſtling, intriguing, warlike people of Greece, find- 
ing their error in thruſting themſelves into every 
quarrel, abandon'd all attention to foreign affairs; 
and in no conteſt ever took party on either ſide, 
except by their 2 — and complaiſance to the 
victor. 


EN oRMOs monarchies, ſuch as Europe, at pre- 
ſent, is in danger of falling into, are, probably, de- 


ſtructive to human nature; in their progreſs, in 


their continuance, (a) and even in their downfal, 
which never can be very diſtant from their eſta- 
bliſhment. The military genius, which aggran- 

| . diz'd 


6 Ir che Roman empire was of advantage, it cou'd only pro- 


eeed from this, that mankind were generally in a very diſorderly, 


unci viliz d condition, before its eſtabliſhment. 
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diz'd the monarchy, ſoon leaves the court, the ca- 


pital, and the center of ſuch a government; while 


the wars are carry'd on at a great diſtance, and in- 
tereſt ſo ſmall a part of the ſtate. The antient no- 


bility, whoſe affections attach them to their ſove- 


reign, live all at court, and never will accept of mi- 
litary employments, which wou'd carry them to re- 
mote and barbarous frontiers, where they are diſ- 
tant both from their pleaſure and their fortune. 
The arms of the ſtate muſt, therefore, be truſted 
to mercenary ſtrangers, without zeal, without at- 
tachment, without honour ; ready on every occa- 
ſion to turn them againſt the prince, and join each 
deſperate malecontent, who offers pay and plunder, 
This is the neceſſary progreſs of human affairs: 
Thus human nature checks itſelf in its airy eleva- 
tions: Thus ambition blindly labours for the de- 
ſtruction of the conqueror, of his family, and of e- 
very thing near and dear to him. The Bourbons, 


truſting to the ſupport of their brave, faithful, and 


affectionate nobility, would puſh their advantage, 
without reſerve or limitation. "Theſe, while fir'd 
with glory and emulation, can bear the fatigues 
and dangers of war : But never would ſubmit to 
languiſh in the garriſons of Hungary or Lithuania, 
forgot at court, and ſacrific'd to the intrigues of e- 
very minion or miſtreſs, who approaches the prince. 
The troops are filled with Cravates and Tartars, 
Huſars and Cofſacs; intermingled, perhaps, with 
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0 a few ſoldiers of fortune from the better provinces: 
| And the melancholy fate of the Roman emperors, 
0 from the ſame cauſes, is renew'd, over and over a- 


Zain, till the final diſſolution of the monarchy. 
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DISCOURSE VI. 
O, Taxes. 


HERE is a maxim, that prevails amongſt 
thoſe, whom. in this country, we call ways 

and means men, and who are denominated Finan- 
ciers and Maltotiers in France; that every new tax 
creates a new ability in the ſubject to bear it, and that 
each encreaſe of public burthens encreaſes proportion= 
ably the induſtry of the people. T his-maxim is of 
ſuch a nature as is molt likely to be extremely a- 


buſed, and is ſo much the more dangerous, that its 


truth cannot be altogether denied; but it muſt be 
own'd, when kept within certain bounds, to have 
fome toundation in reaſon and experience. 


WHEN a tax is laid upon commodities, which 
are conſum'd by the common people, the neceſſary 
conſequence may feem to be, that either the poor 
muſt retrench ſomething from their way of living, 


or raiſe their wages, ſo as to make the burthen of 
the tax fall entirely upon the rich. But there ĩs a 
third conſequence, which very often follows upon 
taxes, viz. that the poor encreaſe their induſtry, 
perform more work, and live as well as before, 


without demanding more for their labour. Where 


taxes are moderate, are Jaid on gradually, and af- 
N fect 
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fect not the neceſſaries of life, this conſequence na- 
turally follows; and *tis certain, that ſuch difficul- 
ties often ſerve. to excite the induſtry of a people, 
and render them more opulent and laborious than 
others, who enjoy the greateſt advantages. For we 
may obſerve, as a parallel inſtance, that the moſt 
commercial nations have not always poſſeſt the 
greateſt extent of fertile land; but on the contrary, 
that they have laboured under many natural difad- 
vantages. Tyre, Athens, Carthage, Rhodes, Genoa, 
Venice, Holland, are ſtrong examples to this purpoſe. 

And in all hiſtory, we find only three inſtances of 
large and fertile countries, which have poſſeſt much 


trade, the Netherlands, England, and France. The 


two former ſeem to have been allur'd by the advan- 
tages of their maritime ſituation, and the neceſſity 
they lay under of frequenting foreign ports, in or- 
der to procure what their own climate retus'd them. 
And as to France, trade has come very late into 
that kingdom, and ſeems to have been the eflect 
of reflection and obſervation in an ingenious and en- 
terpriſing people, who remark*d the immenſe riches 
acquir'd by ſuch of the neighbouring nations as 
cultivated — and commerce. 


The places mention'd by Cicero, (a) as poſſeſt of 
the greateſt commerce in his time are Alexandria, 
Colchos, Tyre, Sidon, Andros, Cyprus, Pampbilia, 
Lycia, Rhodes, Chios, Byzantium, Lesbos, Smyrna, 

Miletum, 


(a. Epift, ad At. lib. 9. ep. II. 
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iletum, Coos. All theſe, except Alexandria, were 
either ſmall iſlands or narrow territories. And 
that city ow'd its trade entirely to the happineſs of 
its ſituation. 


SINCE therefore ſome natural neceſſities or diſ- 
advantages may be thought favourable to induſtry, 
why may not artificial burthens have the ſame ef- 
fect? Sir William Temple, (a) I am ſure, aſcribes the 


induſtry of the Duich entirely to neceſſity, proceed- 


ing from their natural diſadvantages; and illuſtrates 
his doctrine by a very ſtriking compariſon with [re- 
land; * where, (ſays he,) by the largeneſs and 
„plenty of the ſoil, and ſcarcity of people, all 
things neceſſary to life are ſo cheap, that an in- 
&« duſtrious man, by two days labour, may gain 
te enough to feed him the reſt of the week: Which 
&« I take to be a very plain ground of the lazineſs, 
e attributed to the people. For men naturally 
« prefer eaſe before labour, and will not take 
« pains, if they can live idle; though when, by 
<« neceflity, they have been enur'd to it, they 
&« gannot leave it, being grown a cuſtom neceffary 
<« to their health and to their very entertainment: 
6 Nor perhaps is the change harder, from con- 
& ſtant eaſe to labour, than from conſtant labour to 
« eaſe,” After which the author proceeds to 
confirm his doctrine, by enumerating, as above, 
the places, where trade has moſt flouriſh'd, in 

CE an- 


ſa) AccounT of the Netherlands, chap. 6. 
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antient and modern times; and which are com- 
monly obſerv'd to be ſuch narrow confin'd terri- 
tories, as beget a neceſſity for induſtry. 


*T1s always obſerv'd, in years of fcarcity, if it 4 
be not extreme, that the poor labour more, and 1 
really live better, than in years of great plenty, 1 
when they indulge themſelves in idleneſs and riot. E 
I have been told, by a conſiderable manufacturer, { 
that in the year 1740, when bread and proviſions g 
of all kinds were very dear, his workmen not on- 5 
I/ made a ſhift to live, but paid debts, which they 


had contracted in former years, that were much 
more favourable and abundant. (a) 


Tris doctrine, therefore, with regard to taxes, 
may be admitted in ſome degree: But beware of 
the abuſe. Exorbitant taxes, like extreme neceſ- 
ſity, deſtroy induſtry, by engendring deſpair; and 

even before they reach this pitch, they raiſc the 
wages of the labourer and manufacturer, and 

heighten the price of all commodities. An atten- 
tive, diſintereſted legiſlature will obſerve the point, 
when the emolument ceaſes, and the prejudice be- 
gins: But as the contrary character is much more 
common, tis to be fear'd, that taxes, all over 
Europe, are multiplying to ſuch a degree, as will 
entirely cruſh all art and induſtry ; tho”, perhaps, 
their firſt increaſe, . along with other circumſtan- 
CCS, 


(4) To this purpoſe, ſee alſo diſcourſe I. at the end. 


OF NE 


ces, might contribute to the growth of theſe ad- 
vantages. 5 


THe beſt taxes are thoſe which are levy'd upon 
conſumptions, eſpecially thoſe of luxury ; becauſe 


ſuch taxes are leſs felt by the people They ſeem 
to be, in ſome meaſure, voluntary ; ſince a man 


may chuſe how far he will uſe the commodity, 
which is taxed: They are paid gradually and in- 
ſenſibly : And being confounded with the natural 
price of the commodity, they are ſcarcely perceiy'd 
by the conſumers. Their only diſadvantage is, 
that they are expenſive in the levying. 


TAxks upon poſſeſſions are levy'd without ex- 
pence; but have every other diſadvantage. Moft 
ſtates, however, are oblig'd to have recourſe to 


them, in order to ſypply the deficiencies of the o- 
ther 0 | 


Bur the moſt pernicious of all taxes are thoſe 
which are arbitrary. They are commonly con- 
verted, by their management, into puniſhments on 
induſtry; and alſo, by their unavoidable inequali- 
ty, are more grievous than by the real burthen, 
which they impoſe. Tis ſurpriſing, therefore, to 
ſee them have place amongſt any civiliz d people. 


In general, all poll-taxes, even when not arbi- 


trary, which they commonly are, may be eſteem'd 
| | dan- 
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dangerous: Becauſe it is fo eaſy for the ſovereign 


to add a little more, and a little more, to the ſum 


demanded, that theſe taxes are apt to become alto- 
gether oppreſfive and intolerable. On the other 
hand, a duty upon commodities checks itſelf; and 
a prince will ſgon find, that an encreaſe of the im- 
poſt is no encreaſe of his revenue. It is not eaſy, 
therefore, for a people to be altogether ruin'd by 
ſuch taxes. 


HisToRIANS inform us, that one of the chief 
cauſes of the deſtruction of the Roman ſtate was 
the alteration, which Con/fantine introduc'd into 
the finances, by ſubſtituting an univerſal poll-tax, 
in lieu of almoſt all the tythes, cuſtoms, and exciſ- 
es, which formerly compos'd the revenue of the 


empire. The people, in all the provinces, were 


ſo grinded and oppreſt by the publicans, that they 


were glad to take refuge under the conquering arms 


of the barbarians ; whoſe dominion, as they had 
fewer neceſſities and leſs art, was found A 
to the refin'd tyranny of the TO: 


THERE is a prevailing opinion, that all taxes, 
however levy d, fall upon the land at laſt. Such an 
opinion may he uſeful in Britain, by checking the 
landed gentlemen, in whoſe hands our legiſlature is 
lodg'd, and making them preſerve great regard for 
e and induſtry, But I muſt confeſs, that this 
principle, tho” firſt advanc'd by a celebrated writer, 
| has 
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has fo little appearance of reaſon, that were it not 
for his authority, it had never been receiv'd by any 
body. Every man, to be ſure, is defirous of puſh- 
ing off from himſelf the burthen of any tax, which 
is impos'd, and laying it upon others: But as eve- 
ry man has the ſame inclination, and is upon the 
defenſive; no ſet of men can be ſuppos'd to prevail 
altogether in this conteſt, And why the landed 
gentleman ſhou'd be the victim of the whole, and 
ſhou'd not be able to defend himfelf, as well as o- 
thers are, I cannot readily imagine. All tradeſmen, 
indeed, wou'd willingly prey upon him, and divide 
him among them, if they cou'd: But this inclina- 
tion they always have, tho' no taxes were levy'd ; 
and the ſame methods, by which he guards againſt 
the impoſition of tradeſmen before taxes, will ſerve 


him afterwards, and make them ſhare the burthen 
with him. 


I SHALL conclude this ſubje& with obſerving, 


that we have, with regard to taxes, an inſtance of 


what frequently happens in political inſtitutions, 
that the conſequences of things are diametrically 
oppoſite to what we ſhou'd expect on the firſt 
appearance. Tis regarded as a fundamental max- 
im of the Tarkiſh government, that the Grand Sig- 
nior, tho? abſolute maſter of the lives and fortunes 
of each individual, has no authority to impoſe a new 
tax; and every Ottoman prince, who has made 
ſuch an attempt, either has been oblig'd to retract, 


Or 
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or has found the fatal effects of his perſeverance, 
One wou'd imagine, that this prejudice or eſta- 
bliſh'd opinion were the firmeſt barrier in the world 
againſt oppreſſion; yet tis certain, that its effect is 
quite contrary. The emperor, having no regular 
method of encreaſing his revenue, mult allow all 
the baſhas and governors to oppreſs and abuſe the 
ſubjects: And theſe. he ſqueezes after their return 
from their government. Whereas, if he cou'd 
impoſe a new tax, like our European princes, his 
intereſt wou'd fo far be united with that of his peo- 
ple, that he wou'd immediately feel the bad effects 
of theſe diſorderly levies of money, and wou'd find, 
that a pound, rais'd by a general impoſition, wou'd 
have leſs pernicious effects, than a ſhilling taken in 
ſo unequal and arbitrary a manner. 


DI S- 


DISCOURSE VIII. 
Of Public Credit. 


T appears to have been the common practice of 
antiquity, to make proviſion, in time of peace, 


for the neceſſities of war, and to hoard up treaſures, 


before hand, as the inſtruments either of conqueſt 
or defence; without truſting to extraordinary im- 
poſts, much leſs to borrowing, in times of diforder 


and conſuſion. Beſides the immenſe ſums above - 


mention'd,(a) which were amaſs'd by Athens, and 
by the Ptolemies, and other ſucceſſors of Alexander; 
we learn from Plato, (C) that the frugal Lacedemont- 
ans had alſo collected a great treaſure ; and Arri- 
an(c) and PlutarcH(4d) ſpecify the riches, which A- 
lexander got poſſeſſion of on the conqueſt of S/ 
and Echatana, and which were reſerv'd, ſome of 
them, from the time of Cyrus. If I remember 
right, the ſcripture alſo mentions the treaſure of 
Hezetiah and the Fewiſh princes, as profane hi- 
ſtory does that of Philip and Per ſeus kings of Mace- 
don. The antient republics in Gaul had commonly 


+ large 
(a) Dis couRxSsE V. 
(6) Alcib. 1. (c) LI B. 3. 
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(d) Plut. in vita Alex. He makes theſe treaſures amount to 
852,599 talents, or about 15 millions Sterling. Quintus Curtius 
(1b. 5. cap. 2.) ſays that Alexander found in Saſa above 50,000 
talents, 
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large ſums in reſerve. (a) Every one knows the 
treaſure ſeiz'd in Rome by Julius Cæſar, during the 
civil wars; and we find aſterwards, that the wiſer 
emperors, Auguſtus, Tiberius, Veſpaſian, Severus, 
Sc. always diſcover'd the prudent foreſight, of ſav- 
ing great ſums againſt any public exigency. 


ON the contrary, our modern expedient, which 
has become very general, is to mortgage the pub- 
lic revenues, and to truſt, that poſterity, during 
peace, will pay off the incumbrances, contracted 
during the preceeding war : And they, having, be- 
fore their eyes, ſo good an example of their wiſe 
fathers, have the ſame prudent reliance on their po- 
ſterity; who, at laſt, from neceſſity, more than 
choice, are oblig'd to place the ſame confidence in 
a new poſterity. But not to waſte time in declaim- 
ang againſt a practice, which appears ruinous, be- 
yond the evidence of a hundred demonſtrations 
it feems pretty apparent, that the antient maxims 
are, in this reſpect, much more prudent than the 
modern; even tho' the latter had been confin'd 
within ſome reaſonable bounds, and had ever, in 
any inſtance, been attended with ſuch. frugality, in 
time of peace, as to diſcharge the debts incurr'd by 
an expenſive war. For why ſhould the caſe be 


10 very different betwixt the public and an indivi- 


dual, as to make us eſtabliſh ſuch different maxims 


of conduct for each? If the funds of the former be 


greater, 


(a) Strabo, lib. 43. 
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greater, its neceſiary expences are proportionably 
larger; if its reſources be more numerous, they are 
not infinite; and as its frame ſhou'd be calculated 
fora much longer duration, than the date of a ſingle 
life, or even of a family, it ſhou'd embrace max- 
ims, large, durable, and generous, ſuitable to the 
| ſuppos'd extent of its exiſtence. Jo truit to chan- 
ces and temporary expedients is, indeed, what the, 
neceſſity of human affairs frequently reduces us to; 
but whoever voluntarily depend on ſuch reſources 
have not neceſſity, but their own folly, to accuſe 
for their misfortunes, when any ſuch befal them. 


Ir the abuſes of treaſures be dangerous, either 
by engaging the ſtate in raſh enterpriſes, or mak- 
ing it neglect military diſcipline, in confidence of 
its riches; the abuſes of mortgaging are more cer- 
tain and inevitable; poverty, impotence, and ſub- 
jection to foreign powers. 


ACCoRDING to modern policy, war is attend- 
ed with every deſtructive circumſtance; loſs of 
men, encreaſe of taxes, decay of commerce, difli- 
pation of money, plunder by ſea and land. Ac- 
cording to antient maxims, the opening of the 
public treaſure, as it produc'd an uncommon afflu- 
ence of gold and ſilver, ſerv'd as a temporary en- 
couragement to induſtry, and aton'd, in ſome de- 
gree, for the inevitable calamities of war. 


L 3 WHAT 
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WHAT then ſhall we ſay to the new paradox, 
that public encumbrances are, of themſelves,. ad- 
vantageous, independent of the neceſſity of con- 
tracting them; and that any ſtate, even tho! it were 
not preſt by a foreign enemy, cou'd not poſſibly 
have embrac'd a wiſer expedient for promoting 
commerce and riches, than. to create funds and. 
debts and taxes, without limitation? Diſcourſes, 
ſuch as theſe, might naturally have paſt for trials of 
wit amongſt rhetoricians, like the panegyrics on 
folly and a fever, on Buſiris and Nero; had we not 
ſeen ſuch abſurd maxims patroniz d, by great mi- 
niſters, and by a whole party among us. And theſe 
puzzling arguments, ( for they deſerve not the name 
of ſpecious) tho' they cou'd not be the foundation. 
of lord Orford's conduct; for he had more ſenſe ;; 
ſerv'd at leaſt to keep his partizans in countenance,, 
and perplex the underſtanding of the nation. . 


LzT. us examine. the. conſequences of public 
debts,. both in.our domeſtic management, by their: 
influence on commerce and induſtry; and in our 
foreign tranſactions, by their effects on wars and 
negotiations. | 


: THERE is a word, which is here in the mouth 
of every body, and which, I find, has alſo got a- 
broad, and is much employ'd by foreign writers, (a) 

in, 


(a) Melon, Da Tot, Law, in the pamphlets, publiſh'd in France: | 


the nation can reap by the eaſy transference of 
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in imitation of the Engliſb; and that is CIRCULA- 
TION. This word ſerves as an account of every 
thing; and tho' I confeſs, that I have ſought for its 
meaning in the preſent ſubject, ever ſince I was a 
ſchool-boy, I have never yet been able to diſco- 
ver it. What poflible advantage is there which: 


ſtock from hand. to hand? Or is there any paral- 
el to be drawn from the circulation of other com- 
mo dities, to that of chequer notes and India bonds? 
Where a manufacturer has a quick ſale of his goods 
to the merchant, the merchant to the ſhop-keeper, 
the ſhop-keeper to his cuſtomers; this enlivens in- 
duſtry, and gives new encouragement to the firſt. 
dealer or the manufacturer and all his tradeſmen,, 
and makes them produce more and better commo- 
dities of the ſame ſpecies. A ſtagnation is here 
pernicious, wherever it happens; becauſe it oper- 
ates backwards, and ſtops or benumbs the induſ- 
trious hand in its production of what is uſeful to 
human life. But what. production we owe to 
Change-alley, or even what conſumption, except. 
that of coffee, and pen, ink and paper, I have not 
yet learn'd; nor can one foreſee the loſs. or decay 
of any one beneficial commerce or commodity,, 
tho” that place and all its inhabitants were for ever 
bury'd in the ocean. 


Bur tho” this term has never been explain'd by 
thoſe, who inſiſt ſo much on * advantages that 
reſult 
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reſult from a circulation, there ſeems, however, to 
be ſome benefit of a ſimilar kind, ariſing from our 
incumbrances: As indeed, what human evil is 
there, which is not attended with ſome advantage? 
This we ſhall endeavour to explain, that we may 
eſtimate the weight 1 we e to allow it. 


PuBLic ſecurities are with us become a kind of 
money, and pats as readily at the current price as 

gold or ſilver. Wherever any profitable undertak- 
ing offers itſelf, however expenſive, there are ne- 
ver wanting hands enow to embrace it; nor need 
a trader, who has ſums in the public ſtocks, fear to 
launch out into the molt extenſive trade; ſince he 
is poſſeſt of funds, which will anſwer the molt ſud- 
den demand that can be made upon him. No 
merchant thinks it neceſſary to keep by him any 
_ conſiderable caſh. Bank ſtock, or India bonds, 

eſpecially the latter, ſerve to all the ſame purpo- 
| ſes; becauſe he can diſpoſe of them, or pledge 
them to a banker, in a quarter of an hour; and at 
the ſame time, they are not idle, even when in his 
ſcritoire, but bring him in a conſtant revenue. In 
ſhort, our national debts furniſh merchants with a 
ſpecies of money, that is continually multipl ying in 
their hands, and produces ſure gain, beſide the 
profits of their commerce. This muſt enable them 
to trade upon leſs profit. The ſmall profit of the 
merchant renders the commodity cheaper; cauſes 
a greater conſumption; quickens the labour of the 
com- 
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common people; and helps to ſpread arts and in- 
duſtry thro' the whole ſociety. 


THERE are alſo, we may obſerve, in England, 
and in all ſtates, that have both commerce and pub- 
lic debts, a ſet of men, who are half merchants, 
half ſtock-holders, and may be fuppos'd willing to 
trade for ſmall profits ; becauſe commerce is not 
their principal or fole ſupport, and their revenues 
in the funds are a fure reſource for themſelves and 
their families. Were there no funds, great mer- 
chants wou'd have no expedient for realizing or 
ſecuring any part of their profit, but by making 
purchaſes of land; and land has many diſadvanta- 
ges in compariſon of funds. Requiring more care 
and inſpeRion, it divides the time and attention of 
the merchant ; upon any tempting offer or extra- 
ordinary accident in trade, it is not fo eaſily con- 
verted into money ; and as it attracts too much, 
both by the many natural pleaſures it affords, and 
the authority it gives, it ſoon converts the citizen 
into the country gentleman. More men, there- 
fore, with large ſtocks and incomes, may natural- 
ly be ſuppos'd to continue in trade, where there are 
public debts : And this, it muſt be own'd, is of ſome 
advantage to commerce, by diminiſhing its profits, 
promoting circulation, and encouraging induſtry (a) 

Bur 

(a) On this head, I ſhall obſerve, without interrupting the thread 


of the argument, that the multiplicity of our public debts ſerves. 
| rather 
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Bur in oppoſition to theſe two favourable cir- 
cumſtances, perhaps of no very great importance, 
weigh the many diſadvantages, which attend our 
publick debts, in the whole interior ceconomy of 
the ſtate: You will find no compariſon betwixt 
the ill and the good, which reſult from them. 


Fir/t, Tis certain, that national debts cauſe a 
mighty confluence of people and riches to the ca- 
pital, by the great ſums, which are levy'd in the 
provinces to pay the intereſt of thoſe debts; and 
perhaps too, by the advantages in trade above- men- 
tion'd, which they give the merchants in the capi- 
tal above the reſt of the kingdom. The queſtion 
is, whether, in our caſe, it be for the public intereſt, 
that ſo many privileges ſhould be conferr'd on Lon- 
don, which has already arriv'd at ſuch an enormous 
ſize, and ſeems ſtill encreaſing. Some men are 
_ apprehenſive of the conſequences. For my part, I 
cannot forbear thinking, that tho' the head is un- 
doubtedly too big for.the body, yet that great city 
is ſo happily ſituated, that its exceſſive bulk cauſes 
leſs inconvenience than even a ſmaller capital to a 
greater kingdom, There is more difference be- 

twixt 


rather to fink the intereſt, and that the more the government 
© borrows, the cheaper may they expect to borrow ; contrary to 
; firſt appearance, and contrary to common opinion. The profits of 
trade have an influence on intereſt. See diſcourſe V. 
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twixt the prices of all proviſions in Paris and Lan- 
guedoc than betwixt thoſe in London and Yorkſhire. 


| Secondly, PuUBLIc ſtocks, being a kind of paper- 
credit, have all the diſadvantages attending that 
ſpecies of money. They baniſh gold and ſilver 
from the moſt conſiderable commerce of the ſtate, 
reduce them to common circulation, and by that 


means render all proviſions and labour dearer than 
otherways they wou'd be. 


Thirdly, THE taxes, which are levy'd to pay 
the intereſts of theſe debts, are a check upon indu- 
{try, heighten the price of labour, and are an op- 
preſſion on the poorer ſort. | 


Fourthly, As foreigners poſſeſs a ſhare of our na- 
tional funds, they render the public, in a manner, 
tributary to them, and may in time occaſion the 
tranſport of our people and our induſtry. 


Fifthly, Tas greateſt part of public ſtock being 
always in the hands of idle people, who live on 
their revenue, our funds give great encouragement 
to an uſeleſs and inactive life. 


Bur tho? the injury, that ariſes to commerce 
and induſtry from our public funds, will appear, 
upon balancing the whole, very conſiderable, it is 
trivial in compariſon of the prejudice, which refults 

; | 2 
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to the ſtate conſider'd as a body politic, which muſt 
ſupport itſelf in the ſociety of nations, and have 
various tranſactions with other ſtates, in wars and 
negotiations. The ill, there, is pure and unmixt, 
without any favourable circumſtance to atone for 
it: And tis an ill too, of a nature the higheſt and 
moſt important. 


We have indeed been told, that the public is no 
weaker upon account of its debts; ſince they are 
moſtly due amongſt ourſelves, and bring as much 
property to one as they take from another. Tis 
like transferring money from the right hand to the 
left; which leaves the perſon neither richer nor 


poorer than before. Such looſe reaſonings and 


ſpecious compariſons will always paſs, where we 
judge not upon principles. I ask, Is it poſſible, in 
the nature of things, to overburthen a nation with 
taxes, even where the ſovereign reſides amongſt 

them? The very doubt ſeems extravagant; ſince 

tis requiſite, in every commonwealth, that there 
be a certain proportion obſery'd betwint the labo- 
rious and the idle part of it. But if all our preſent 
taxes be mortgag'd, muſt we not invent new ones ? 
And may not this matter be carry'd to a length, 
that is ruinous and deſtructive? 


In every nation, there are always ſome methods 
of levying money more eaſy than others, ſuitable 
to the way of _— of the peeple, and the commo- 

dities 


_ 
—_ 


Pt 
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dities they make uſe of. In Britain, the exciſes 
upon malt and beer afford a very large revenue; 
becauſe the operations of malting and brewing are 
very tedious and are impoſſible to be conceal'd; 
and at the ſame time, theſe commodities are not fo 
abſolutely neceſſary to life, as that the raiſing their 
price wou'd very much affect the poorer ſort. 
Theſe taxes being all mortgag d, what difficulty 


to find new ones! What vexation and ruin of the 
poor! 


Doris upon conſumptions are more equal 
and eaſy than thoſe upon poſſeſſions. What a loſs 
to the public, that the former are all exhauſted, 
and that we muſt have recourſe to the more griev- 
ous method of levying taxes! 


WERE all the proprietors of land only ſtewards 
to the public; mult not neceſſity force them to 
practiſe all the arts of oppreſſion us'd by ſtewards, 
where the abſence and negligence of the proprie- 
tor render them ſecure againſt enquiry ? 


"TWILL ſcarce be aſſerted, that no bounds ought 
ever to be ſet to national debts, and that the pub- 
lic wou'd be no weaker, were 12 or 15 ſhillings in 
the pound, land tax, mortgag'd, along with all 
the preſent cuſtoms and exciſcs. There is ſome- 
thing, therefore, in the caſe, beſide the mere tranſ- 
tcrring of property from one hand to another. In 


500 
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500 years, the poſterity of thoſe, now in the coach- 
es, and of thoſe upon the boxes, will probably have 
chang'd places, without affecting the Nie by 
theſe revolutions. 


I Mus confeſs, that there is a ſtrange ſupine- 
neſs, from long cuſtom, crept into all ranks of men, 
with regard to public debts; not unlike what di- 
vines ſo vehemently complain of with regard to 
their religious doctrines. We all own, that the 
molt ſanguine imagination cannot hope, either that 
this or any future miniſtry will be poſſeſt of ſuch 
rigid and ſteady frugality, as to make any conſider- 
able progreſs in the payment of our debts, or that 
the fituation of foreign affairs will, for any long 
time, allow them leiſure and tranquillity, ſufficient 


for ſuch an undertaking, (a) Nhat then is to be cane 


of us? Were we ever ſo good Chriſtians, and ever 
fo reſign'd to providence; this, methinks, were a 
curious queſtion, even conſider'd as a ſpeculative 
one, and what it might not be altogether impoſſible 

to 


(a) In times of peace and ſecurity, when alone it is poſſible 
to pay debt, the money'd intereſt are averſe to receive partial pay- 


ments, which they know not how to diſpoſe of to advantage; and 
the landed intereſt are averſe to continue the taxes requiſite for that 
purpoſe. Why therefore ſhou'd a miniſter perſevere in a meaſure 
ſo diſagreeable to all parties? For the ſake, I ſuppoſe, of a poſteri- 
ty, which he will never ſce, or of a few reaſonable reflecting people, 
whoſe united intereſt, perhaps, will not be able to ſecure him the 
ſmalleſt borough in'Fng/and, *Tis not likely we ſhall ever find any 
miniſter ſo bad a politician, With regard to theſe narrow deſtruc- 


tive maxims of politics, all miniſters are expert enough. 
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to form ſome conjectural ſolution of. The events 
here will depend little upon the contingencies of 
battles, negotiations, intrigues, and factions. There 
ſeems to be a natural progreſs of things, which may 
guide our reaſoning. As it wou'd have requir'd 
but a moderate ſhare of prudence, when we firſt 
began this practice of mortgaging, to have ſoretold, 


from the nature of men and of miniſters, that things 


wor'd neceſſarily be carry'd to the length we ſee; 
ſo now that they have at laſt happily reach'd it, it 
may not be difficult to gueſs at the conſequence. 
It muſt, indeed, be one of theſe two events; either 
the nation muſt deſtroy public credit, or public 
credit will deſtroy the nation. Tis impoſſible 
they can both ſublift, after the manner they have 
been hitherto manag'd, in this, as well as in ſome 
other nations. x 


THERE was, indeed, a fcheme for the payment 
of our debts, which was propos'd. by. an excellent 
citizen, Mr. Hutchinſon, above 3o years ago, and 
which was much approv'd of by ſome men of ſenſe, 
but never was likely to take effect. He aſſerted, 
that there was a fallacy in imagining, that the pub- 
lic ow'd this debt; for that really every individual 
ow'd a proportional ſhare of it, and paid, in his 
taxes, a proportional ſhare of the intereſt, heſide 
the expences of levying theſe taxes. Had we not 
better, then, fays he, make a proportional diſtribu- 


tion of the debt amongſt us, and each cf us contri- 
M 2 bute 
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bute a ſum ſuitable to his property, and by that 
means, diſcharge at once all our funds and public 
mortgages ? He ſeems not to have conſider'd, that 
the laborious poor pay a conſiderable part of the 
taxes by their annual confumptions, tho” they cou'd 
not advance, at once, a proportional part of the 
fum requir'd. Not to mention, that property in 
money and ſtock in trade might eaſily. be conceal'd 
or diſguis'd; and that vifible property in lands and 
houſes wou'd really at laſt anfwer for the whole: 
An inequality and oppreſſion which never wou'd be 
fubmitted to. But tho” this project is never likely 
to take place; tis not altogether improbable, that, 
when the nation become heartily ſick of their debts, 
and are cruelly oppreſt by them, ſome daring pro- 
jector may ariſe, with viſionary ſchemes for their 
diſcharge. And as public credit will begin, by that 
time, to be a little frail, the leaſt touch will de- 


ſtroy it, as happen'd in France; and in this man- 


ner, it will dye of the 4 (a) 
Bur 


fa) Some neighbouring Rates practiſe an eaſy expedient, by 
which they lighten their public debts. The French have a cuſtom 
(as the Romans formerly had) of augmenting their money; and 
this the nation has been ſo much familiariz d to, that it hurts not 
public credit, tho? it be really cutting off at once, by an edict, ſo. 
much of their debts. The Dutch diminiſh the intereſt without 
the conſent of their. creditors; or which is the fame thing, they 
arbitrarily tax the funds as well as other property. Cou'd we prac- 
tiſe either of theſe methods, we need never be oppreſt by the nati- 


onal debt and tis nat re but one of theſe, or ſome other 
method 
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Bur *tis more probable, that the breach of na- 
tional faith will be the neceſſary effect of wars, de- 
feats, misfortunes, and public calamities, or even 
perhaps of victories and conqueſts. I mutt confeſs, 
when I ſee princes and ſtates fighting and quarrel- 


ing, amidſt their debts, funds, and public mortgages, 


it always brings to my mind a match of cudgel- 
playing fought in a China ſhop. How can it be 
expected, that ſovereigns will ſpare a fpecies of 

property, which is pernicious to themſelves and to 
the public, when they have ſo little compaſſion on 
lives and properties, which are uſeful to both? 


Leet the time come (and ſurely it will come) when 


the new funds, created for the exigencies of the 
year, are not ſubſcrib'd to, and raiſe not the mo- 
ney projected. Suppoſe, either that the caſh of 
the nation is exhauſted; or that our faith, which 
has been hitherto fo ample, begins to fail us. Sup- 
poſe, that, in this diſtreſs, the nation is threaten'd 
with an invaſion ; a rebellion is ſuſpected or broke 
out at home; a ſquadron cannot be equipt for want 
of pay, victuals, or repairs; or even a foreign ſub- 
fidy cannot be advanced. What muſt a prince or 


miniſter do in fuch an emergence? The right of 


M 3. ſelf- 


method may, at all adventures, be try'd, on the augmentation of 
eur encumbrances and difficulties. But people in this country are- 
fo good reaſoners upon whatever regards their intereſt, that ſuch a 
practice ill deceive no body; and public credit will probably 
tomble at once by ſo dangerous a trial. 
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ſelf-preſervation- is unalienable in every individuab 
much more in every community. And the folly 
of our ſtateſmen muſt then be greater than the folly 
of thoſe who firſt contracted debt, or what is more, 
than that of thoſe who truſted, or continue to truſt 
this ſecurity, if theſe ſtateſmen have the means of 
fafety in their hands, and do not employ them. The 
funds, created and mortgag'd, will, by that time, 
bring in a large yearly revenue, ſufficient: for the 
defence and ſecurity of the nation: Money is per- 
haps lying in the exchequer, ready for the diſcharge 
of the quarterly intereſt: Neceſſity calls, fear urge, 
reaſon exhorts, compaſſion alone exclaims: The: 
money will immediately be ſeiz' d for. the current: 
ſerviee, under the moſt folemn proteſtations, per- 
| Haps, of being immediately replac'd. But no more 
is requiſite. The whole fabric, already tottering, 
falls to the ground, and buries thouſands in its ruins. 
And this, I think, may be called the naturel death 
of public credit: For to this period it tends as na- 
turally as an animal. body to its diſſolution and de- 
ſtruction. (a) 


Phe SE: 


(a) So 8 the generality of mankind, that, 8 
Kanding ſuch a violent, ſhock to public credit, as a voluntary bank - 
ruptcy in England wou' d occaſion, it wou'd not probably be long, 
e're credit wou'd again revive in as flouriſhing. a, condition as be- 
fore. The preſent king of France, during the late war, borrow'd 
money at lower intereſt than ever his grandfather did; and as low 
as the Britiſh parliament, comparing the natural rate of intereſt 
ip. both kingdoms. And tho' men are ccmmonly more govern'd 
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THesE two events, ſuppos'd above, are calami- 
tous, but not the moſt calamitous.. Thoufands are 
thereby ſacrificꝰd to the ſafety of millions. But we 
are not without danger, that the contrary event may 
take place, and that millions may be ſacrific'd, for 
ever, to the temporary ſafety of thouſands. (a) Our 


po- 


by what they have ſeen, than by what they foreſee, with whatever 
certainty; yet promiſes, proteſtations, fair appearances, with the 


allurements of preſent intereſt, have ſuch powerful influence as few. 
are able to reſiſt. Mankind are, in all ages, caught by the ſame 


baits: The fame tricks, play'd over and over again, till trepan. 


them. The heights of popularity and patriotiſm are ſtill the beaten. 
road to power and tyranny; flattery to treachery ; ſtanding ar- 
mies. to arbitrary government; and the glory of God to the tem- 
pcral intereſt of the clergy. The fear of an everlaſting deſtrue- 


tion of credit, allowing it. to be an evil, is a: needleſs bugbear.. 


A prudent man, in reality, wou'd rather lend to the public imme- 
diately after they had taken a ſpunge to their debts than at pre- 
ſent; as much as an opulent knave, even tho' one could not force 
him to pay, is a preferable debtor to an honeſt bankrupt: For 
the former, in order to carry on buſineſs, may find it his intereſt 
to diſcharge his debts, where they are not exorbitant: The latter- 
has it not in his power. The reaſoning of Tacitus, hiſt. lib. 3. as it 
ts eternally true, is very applicable to our preſent. caſe. Sed vul- 
guss ad magnitudinem beneficicrum aderat : Stultiſſimus quiſque pecunits: 
mercabatur: Apud ſapientes caſſa habebantur, qua" neque dari negus 
accept, ſalva republica, potcrant. The public is a debtor, whom no 
man can oblige to pay. The only check, which the creditors have 
on it, is the intereſt of preſerving credit; an intereſt, which may 
eaſily be overbalanc'd by a very great debt; and by a difficult and 
extraordinary emergence, even {uppoſing that credit irrecoverable. 
Not to mention, that a preſent neeeſſity often forces ates into 
meajures, which are, ſtrictly ſpeaking, againſt their intereſt, 
(a) I nave heard it has been computed that the whole credi- 
tors of the public, natives and foreigners, amount only to 17 
Theſe: 
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popular government, perhaps, will render it diffi- 
cult or dangerous for a miniſter to venture on ſo 
deſperate an expedient, as that of a voluntary bank- 
ruptcy. And tho' the houfe of lords be altogether 
compos'd of the proprietors of lands, and the houſe 
of commons chiefly; and conſequently neither of 
them ean be fuppos'd to have great property in the 
funds; yet the connexions of the members may be 
ſo great with the proprietors, as to render them more 
tenacious of public faith, than prudence, policy, or 
even juſtice, ſtrictly ſpeaking, requires. And per- 
| haps too, our foreign enemies, or rather enemy (for 
we have but one to dread) may be ſo politic as to 
diſcover, that our fafety lyes in deſpair, and may 
not, therefore, ſhow the danger, open and bare- 
fac'd, till it be inevitable. The balance of power 
in Europe, our grandfathers, our fathers, and we, 
have all juſtly eſteem'd too unequal to be preſerv'd 


without our attention and aſſiſtance. But our 
„ . chil- 


Theſe make a figure at prefent om their income; but in caſe of a 
public bankruptcy, wou'd, in an inſtant, become the loweſt as well 
as the moſt wretched of the people. The dignity and authority 
ef the landed gentry and nobility is much better rooted ;. and wou'd 
render the contention very unequal, if ever we come to that ex- 
tremity, One wow'd incline to aſſign to this event a very near 
period, ſuch as half a century, had not our. fathers propheſies of 
this kind been already found fallacious, by the duration of our pub» 
lic eredit, ſo much. beyond all reaſonable expectation. When the 
aftrologers in France were every year foretelling the death of arc 
the IV. Theſe fellows, ſays he, muſt be right at laſt, We ſhal'; 
therefore, be more cautious than to aſſign any preciſe date; ard 
call content ourſelves. with pointing out the event in general. 
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children, weary with the ſtruggle, and fetter'd with 
inoumbrances, may fit down ſecure, and fee their 
neighbours oppreſt and conquer'd; till at laſt, they 
themſelves and their creditors lye both at the mer- 
cy of the conqueror. And this may properly e- 
nough be denominated the violent death of our 
public credit. 


— 


THEs E ſeem to be the events, which are not ve- 
ry remote, and which reaſon foreſees as clearly al- 
moſt as ſhe can do any thing, that lyes in the womb 
of time. And tho? the antients maintain'd, that 
in order to reach the gift of propheſy a certain di- 
vine ſury or madneſs was requiſite ; one may ſafe- 
ly affirm, that, in order to deliver ſuch propheſies 
as theſe, no more is neceſſary, than merely to be 
in one's ſenſes, free from the influence of popular 
madneſs and deluſion. 


D I S- 


DISCOURSE IX. 
Of ſome remarkable Crytoms. 


SHALL obſerve three remarkable cuſtoms in 

three celebrated governments ; and ſhall con- 
clude from the whole, that all general maxims in 
politics ought to be eſtabliſh'd with great reſerve, 
and that irregular and extraordinary appearances 
are frequently diſcoyer'd, in the moral, as well as 
in the phyſical world. The former, perhaps, we 
can better account for, after they happen, from 
ſprings and principles, of which every one has, 
within himſelf, or from obvious obſervation, the 
ſtrongeſt aſſurance and conviction : But 'tis often 
fully as impoſſible for human prudence, before 
hand, to foreſee and foretell them. 


I. Ox E wou'd think it eſſential to every ſupreme 
council or aſſembly, which debates, that entire li- 
berty of ſpeech thou'd be granted to every member, 
and that all motions or reaſonings ſhou'd be re- 
ceiv'd, which can any way tend to illuſtrate the 
point under deliberation. One wou'd conclude, 
with ſtill greater aſſurance, that, after a motion 
was made, which was voted and approv'd by that 
aſſembly, in which the legiſlature is lodg'd, the 
member, who made the motion, muſt, for ever, be 

exempt- 
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exempted from farther trial and enquiry. But no 
political maxim can, at firſt fight, appear more 
undiſputable, than that he (muſt, at leaſt, be ſe- 
cur'd from all inferior 1 ; and that no- 
thing leſs, than the ſame. ſupreme legiſlative aſ- 
ſembly, in their ſubſequent meetings, cou'd render 
him accountable for thoſe motions and harangues, 
which they had before approv'd of. But theſe ax- 
ioms, however irrefragable they may appear, have 


all fail'd in the Athenian government, from cauſes 


and principles too, which appear almoſt inevitable. 


By the van waparywr or indiciment of illegali- 
#y, (tho' it has not been remark'd by antiquaries or 
commentators) any man was try'd and puniſh'd, 
in a common court of judicature, for any law, 
which had paſs'd upon his motion, in the aſſem- 
bly of the people, if that law appeared to the court 
unjuſt or prejudicial to the public, Thus Dems- 
ſthenes, finding that ſhip money was levy'd irregu- 
larly, and that the poor bore the ſame * as 
the rich in equipping the gallies, corrected this in- 
equality by a very uſeful law, which proportion'd 
the expence to the revenue and income of each in- 
dividual. He mov'd for this law in the aſſembly 5 
he prov'd its advantages; (a) he convinc'd the 
people, the only legiſlature in Athens ; the law 
paſs' d; and was carried into execution: And yet 
he was try'd in a criminal court for that law, up- 

on 


() Hs harangue for it is ſtill extant; rep. Typo 
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on the complaint of the rich, who reſented the al- 
teration he had introduc'd into the finances. (a) He 
was, indeed, acquitted, upon proving anew the 
uſefulneſs of his law, 


Cteſiphon mov'd in the aſſembly of the people, 
that particular honours ſhou'd be conferr'd on De- 
»m/thenes, as on a citizen affectionate and uſeful to 
the commonwealth : The people, convinc'd of this 
truth, voted thoſe honours: Yet was Cteſiphon try'd 
by the ypu0n repay, It was aſſerted, amongſt 
other topics, that Demo/thenes was not a good citi- 
zen, nor affectionate to the commonwealth : And 
the orator was called upon to defend his friend, and 

conſequently himſelf; which he executed by that 
ſublime piece of eloquence, that has ever ſince been 
the admiration of mankind, 


AFTER the fatal battle of Cheronea, a law was 
paſt, upon the motion of Hyperides, giving liberty 
to ſlaves, and enrolling them in the troops. (% On 
account of this law, the orator was afterwards try d 
by the indictment above mention'd; and defended 
himſelf, amongſt other topics, by that ſtroke cele- 
brated by Plutarch and Longinus, It was not J, 

28 N ſaid 


(a) Pro Cief, phonte. 


(b) Plutarch in wita decem or ator. Demoſthenes gives a different 


account of this law. Contra Ariſtogiton. orat, II. He ſays, that its 
purport was, to render the 74/4 £47440» or to reſtore the pri- 
vilege of bearing offices to thoſe who had been declar'd incapables 
Perhaps, theſe were both clavles of the ſame law, 
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ſaid he, that mov'd for this law: It was the neceſ- 

ſities of war; it was the battle of Chæronea. The 
orations of Demo/thenes abound with many inſtan- 
ces of trials of this nature, and prove clearly, that 
nothing was more commonly practis'd. 


THe Athenian Democracy was ſuch a mobbiſh 
government, as we can ſcarce form a notion of in 
the preſent age of the world. The whole collec- 
tive body of the people voted in every law, with- 
out any limitation of property, without any diſtinc- 
tion of rank, without controul from any magiſtra- 
cy or ſenate;(a) and conſequently with little regard 
to order, juſtice, or prudence. The Athenians ſoon 
became ſenſible of the miſchiefs attending this con- 
ſtitution: But being averſe to the checking them- 
ſelves by any rule or reſtriction, they reſolv'd, at 
leaſt, to check their demagogues or counſellors, by 


the fear of future puniſhment and enquiry. They 


accordingly inſtituted this remarkable law; a law 
eſteem'd ſo eſſential to their government, that A- 
ſchines inſiſts on it, as a known truth, that were it 
aboliſh'd or neglected, it were impoſſible for the 
Democracy to ſubſiſt. (5) 


THE 


(a) Tux ſenate of the Bean was only a leſs numerous mob, cho- 
ſen by lot from among the people; and their authority was not 
great, | 5 | | 

(3) In Cteſphontem. Tis remarkable, that the firſt ſtep, after 
the diſſolution of the Democracy by Critias and the Thirty, was 


to 


„ >. Ww _. od 
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Tus people fear'd not any ill conſequences to 
liberty from the authority of the criminal courts 3 
becauſe theſe were nothing but very numerous ju- 
ries, choſen by lot from amongſt the people. And 
they conſidered themſelves juſtly as in a ſtate of pu- 
pillage, where they had an authority, aſter they 
came to the uſe of reaſon, not only to retract and 
controul whatever had been determin'd, but to pu- 
niſh any guardian for meaſures, which they had em- 
brac'd by his perſuaſion. The ſame la had place 
in Thebes ;(a) and for the ſame reaſon. 


IT appears to have been an uſual practice in A.- 
thens, on the eſtabliſhment of any law, eſteem'd very 
uſeful or popular, to prohibit for ever its abrogation 
and repeal. Thus the demagogue, who diverted 
all the public revenues to the ſupport of ſhows and 
ſpectacles, made it criminal ſo much as to move 
for a reverſement of this law. (? Thus Leptines 
mov'd for a law, not only to recal all the immu- 
nities formerly granted, but to deprive the people 
for the future of the power of granting any more. (c) 
Thus all bills of attainder (d) were forbid, or laws 
that affect one Athenian, without extending to the 
<2 whole 


to annul the vgn Tapuroyuwy 3 as we learn from Demoſtbenes, 
xaT& T. The orator in this oration gives us the words of 
the law, eſtabliſhing the yf&Pn Tea pu. Page 297. ex clit. 
Aldi. And he accounts for it, ſrom the ſame principles, that we 
ere reaſon upon. | Ed 

(a) Plut. in vita Pelap. () Demeft. Olynth. 1. 2. L, 


ol 


(c) Demoſt. contra Lept. (4) Demoſt. contra Ariſſocratemm. 


— 
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whole commonwealth. Theſe abſurd clauſes, by 
which the legiſlature vainly attempted to bind itſelf 
for ever, proceeded {rom an univerſal ſenſe of the 


levity and inconſtancy of the people. 


IT. A water within a wheel, ſuch as we ob- 


ferve in the German empire, is confider'd by lord 


Shaftsbury, (a) as an abſurdity in politics: But what 
muſt we fay to two equal wheels, which govern the 
tame political machine, without any mutual check, 
controul, or ſubordination ; and yet preſerve the 
greateſt harmony and concord? To eſtabliſh two 
diſtinct legiſlatures, each of which poſſeſſes full and 
abſolute authority within itſelf, and ſtands in no 
need of the other's aſſiſtance, in order to give vali- 
dity to its acts; this may appear, before hand, al- 
together impracticable, as long as men are actuat- 
ed by the paſſions of ambition, emulation, and ava- 
rice, which have been hitherto their chief govern- 
ing principles. And ſhou'd I affert, that the ſtate 
J have in my eye was divided into two diſtinct fac- 
tions, each of which predominated in a diſtinct le- 
giſlature, and yet produc'd no claſhing of theſe in- 


dependent powers; the ſuppoſition may appear al- 


moſt incredible. And if, to augment the paradox, 
I ſhou'd affirm, that this disjointed, irregular go- 
vernment was the moſt active, triumphant, and il- 
luſtrious commonwealth, which ever yet appear'd 

on 


] Es84x on the freedom af wit and humour. Part 3. ſect. 2. 
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on the ſtage of the world; | ſhou'd certainly be told, 
that ſuch a political chimera was as abſurd as any 


viſion of the poets. But there is no need for ſearch- 
ing long, in order to prove the reality of the fore- 
going ſuppoſitions: For this was actually the! cal? 
with the Roman republic. 


TE legiſlative power was there lodg'd both in 
the comitia centuriata and comitia tributa. In the 
former, tis well known, the people voted accord- 
ing to their cenſus; ſo that when the firſt claſs was 


unanimous, (as commonly happen'd) tho' it con- 


tain'd not, perhaps, the hundredth part of the com- 
mon wealth, it determin'd the whole; and, with the 
authority of the ſenate, eſtabliſſid a law. In the 
latter, my vote was alike; and as the authority 
of the ſenate was not there requiſite, the lower 
people entirely prevail'd, and gave law to the whole 
ſtate. In all party diviſions, at firſt betwixt the Pa- 
tricians andPlebeians, afterwards betwixt the nobles 
and the people, the intereſt of the Ariſtocracy was 


predominant in the firſt legiſlature; that of the De- 


mocracy in the ſecond: The one cou'd always de- 
ſtroy what the other had eftabliſh'd : Nay, the one, 
by a ſadden and unforeſeen motion, might take the 
ſtart of the other ; and totally annihilate its rival, 
by a vote, which, from the nature of the*conſtitu- 
tion, had the full authority of a law. But no ſuch 


conteſt or ſtruggle is obſerv'd in the hiſtory of Rome: 


No inſtance of a quarrel betwixt thele two legiſla- 
N 3 tures ; 
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tures; tho' many betwixt the parties, that govern'd 
in each. Whence aroſe this concord, which may 
{em ſo. extraordinary: | 


TRR legiſlature eftabliſh'd at Rome, by the au- 
thority of Servius. Tullius, was the camitia centuri- 
ata, which, after the expulſion of the kings, ren- 
der'd the government, for ſome time, altogether a- 
riſtocratical. But the people, having numbers and 
force on their ſide, and being elated with frequent 
conqueſts and victories in their foreign wars, always 
prevail'd: when puſh'd to extremities, and firſt ex- 
torted from the ſenate the magiſtracy of the tri- 
bunes, and then the legiſlative power of the comic 
tributa. It then behov'd the nobles to be more 
careful than ever not to provoke the people. For 
beſide the force, which the latter were always poſ- 
feſt of, they had now got poſſeſſion of legal authori- 
ty, and cou'd inſtantly break in pieces any order 
or inſtitution, which directly oppos'd them. By 
intrigue, by influence, by money, by combinati- 
on, and by the reſpect paid their character; the 
nobles might often prevail, and direct the whole 
machine of government: But had they openly ſet 
their comitia centuriata in oppoſition to the tributa, 
they had ſoon loſt the advantage of that inſtitution, 
along with their conſuls, prætors, ediles, and all 
the magiſtrates elected by it. But the comitia tri- 
lata, not having the ſame reaſon for reſpecting the 
centuriata, frequently repeal'd laws favourable to 


tha 
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the Ariſtocracy: They limited the authority of 
the nobles; protected the people from oppreſſion; 
and controul'd the actions of the ſenate and magiſ- 
tracy, The centuriata found it convenient always. 
to ſubmit ; and tho' equal in authority, yet being. 
inferior in power, durſt never directly give any 
ſhock to the other legiſlature, either by repealing. 
its laws, or eſtabliſhing laws, which, it foreſaw,, 
wou'd ſoon be repeal'd by it. 


No inſtance is found of any oppoſition or ſtruggle 
betwixt theſe comitia; except one ſlight attempt of 
this kind, mention'd by Appian in the 3d book of. 
his civil wars. Mar Anthony reſolving to deprive 
Decimus Brutus of the government of Ciſalpine 
Gaul, rail'd in the Forum, and. call'd one of the: 
comitia, in order to prevent the meeting of the o- 
ther, which had been order'd by the ſenate. But 
affairs were then fallen into ſuch confuſion, and the 
Roman conſtitution was fo near its laſt extremity, 
that no inference can be drawn from ſuch an ex- 
pedient. This conteſt, beſides, was founded more: 
on form than party. Twas the ſenate, who order'd' 
the comitia tributa, that they might obſtruct the 


meeting of the centuriata, which, by the conſtitu- 


tion, or at leaſt forms of the government, COLO 
lone diſpoſe of provinces.. 


_ CICERO was recall'd by the comitia centuriata; 
tho banifh' d by the tributa, that is, by a plebiſcitum. 
But 
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But his baniſhment, we may obſcrve, never was 


conſider'd as a legal deed, ariſing from the free 
choice and inclination of the people. It was al- 
ways aſcrib'd to the violence alone of Clodius, and 
the diſorders introduc'd by him into the govern- 


ment. 


III. Tas third cuſtom we propos'd to obſerve _ 


regards England; and tho? it be not ſo important 
as thoſe, which we have pointed out in Athens and 
Rome, it is no leſs ſingular and remarkable. *T'is 
a maxim in politics, which we readily admit as 
undiſputed and univerſal, that a power, how- 
ever great, when granted by law to an eminent 
magiſtrate, is not ſo dangerous to liberty, as an 
authority, however inconſiderable, which he ac- 
quires from violence and uſurpation. For beſides 
that the law always limits every power, which it. 
beſtows ; the very receiving it as a conceſſion e- 
ſtabliſhes the authority whence it is deriv'd, and 


preſerves the harmony of the canſtitution. By the. 
ſame right that one prerogative is aſſum'd without 


law, another may alſo be claim'd, and another, 
with ſtill greater facility: While the firſt uſurpa- 
tions both ſerve as precedents to the following, 2 


give force to maintain them. Hence the heroiſm 


of Hampden, who ſuſtain d the whole violence of 
royal proſecution rather than pay a tax of 20 ſhil- 
lings, not impos'd by parliament: Hence the care 


of all Englifh patriots to guard againſt the firſt en- 
croach- 
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croachments of the crown: And hence alone the 
exiſtence, at this day, of Zngl;/h liberty. 


THERE is, however, one occaſion, where the 
parliament has departed from this maxim ; and 
that is, in the preſing of ſeamen. The exerciſe of 
an illegal power is here tacitly permitted in the 
crown; and tho' it has frequently been deliberat- 
ed on, how that power might be render'd legal, 
and under what reſtrictions it might be granted to 
the ſovereign, no fafe expedient cou'd ever be pro- 
pos'd for that purpoſe, and the danger to liberty 
always appear'd greater from law than from ufur- 


pation, While this power is exercis'd to no other 


end than to mann the navy, men willingly fubmit 
to it, from a ſenſe of its ufe and neceſſity; and the 
failors, who are alone affected by it, find no body 
to ſupport them, in claiming the rights and privi- 
leges, which the law grants, without. diſtinction, 
to all Engliſb ſubjects. But were this power, on 
any occaſion, made an inſtrument of faction or mi- 
niſterial tyranny, the oppoſite faction, and indeed 
all lovers of their country, wou'd immediately take 
the alarm, and ſupport the injur'd party : The 
liberty of Engliſhmen wou'd be aſſerted: Juries 
wou'd be implacable; and the tools of tyranny, 
acting both againſt law and equity, wou'd meet 
with the ſevereſt vengeance. On the other hand, 
were the parliament to grant ſuch an authority, 
they wou'd probably fall into one of theſe two in- 
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conveniencies : They wou'd either beſtow it under 


ſo many reſtrictions as would make it loſe its effects, 
by cramping the authority of the crown ; or they 
wou'd render it ſo large and comprehenſive, as 
might give occaſion to great abuſes, for which we 
cou'd, in that caſe, have no remedy. The very 
illegality of the power, at preſent, prevents its a- 
buſes, by affording ſo eaſy a remedy againſt them. 


I PRETRND not, by this reaſoning, to exclude 


all poſſibility of contriving a regiſter for ſeamen, 
which might mann the navy, without being dange- 


rous to liberty. I only obſerve, that no ſatisfacto- 


ry ſcheme of that nature has yet been propos'd. 
Rather than adopt any project hitherto invented, 
we continue a practice ſeemingly the moſt abſurd 
and unaccountable.g Authority, in tunes of full in- 
ternal peace and concord, is arm'd againſt law: 
A continu'd and open uſurpation in the crown is 
permitted, amidſt the greateſt jealouſy and watch- 


fulneſs in the people; nay proceeding from thoſe 


very principles: Liberty, in a country of the high- 
eſt liberty, is left entirely to its own defence, with- 
out any countenance or protection: The wild ſtate 
of nature is renew'd, in one of the moſt civiliz'd 
ſocieties of mankind : And great violences and diſ- 
orders, amongſt the people, the moſt humane and 
the beſt natur'd, are committed with impunity ; 
while the one party pleads obedience to the ſu- 


preme magiſtrate, the other the permiſſion of fun- 


damental laws. 
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Disc OUR SEB XK 
Of the Populcuſneſs of antient- Nations. 9 


» 


HERE is very little ground, either from 
T reaſon or experience, to conclude the uni- 
verſe eternal or incorruptible. The continual and 
rapid motion of matter, the violent revolutions with 
which every part is agitated, the changes remark'd 
in the heavens, the plain traces, as well as traditi- 
on, of an univerſal deluge or general convulſion of 
the elements; all theſe prove ſtrongly the mortality 


of this fabric of the world, and its paſſage, by cor- 


ruption or diſſolution, from one ſtate or order to 
another. It muſt, therefore, have its infancy, youth, 
manhood, and old age, as well as each individual 
form which it contains ; and 'tis probable, that, in 
all theſe variations, man, equally with every animal 


AN eminent clergyman in Edinburgh, having wrote, ſome 
years ago, a diſcourſe on the ſame queſtion with this, of the popu- 
louſneſs of antient nations, was pleas'd lately to communicate it to 
the author. It maintain'd the oppoſite fide of the argument, to 
what is here inſiſted on, and contained much erudition and good 
reaſoning, The author acknowledges to have borrow'd, with 
ſome variations, from that diſcourſe, two computations, that with 
regard to the number of inhabitants in Belgium, and that with re- 
gard to thoſe in Epirus. Tf this learned gentleman be prevail'd on 
to publiſh his diſſertation, it will ſerve to give great light into the 
preſent queſtion, the moſt curious and important of all queſt. ons of 
erudition. | 
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and vegetable, will partake. In the flouriſhing age 


of the world, it may be expected, that the human 
ſpecies ſhou'd poſſeſs greater vigour both of mind 
and body, more proſperous health, higher ſpirits, 
longer life, and a ſtronger inclination and power 
of generation. But if the general ſyſtem of things, 


and human ſociety of courſe, have any ſuch gradu- 


al revolutions, they are too ſlow to be diſcernible 
in that ſhort period, which is comprehended by hiſ- 
tory and tradition. Stature and force of body, length 


of life, even courage and extent of genius, ſeem hi- 
therto to have been naturally, in all ages, pretty 
much the ſame. The arts and ſciences, indeed, 
have flouriſh'd in one period, and have decay'd in 


another : But we may obſerve, that at the time 
when they roſe to greateſt perfection amongſt one 
people, they were perhaps totally unknown to all 
the neighbouring nations; and tho' they univerſally 


decay'd in one age, yet ina ſucceeding generation 


they again reviv'd, and diſfus'd themſelves over the 
world. As far, therefore, as obſervation reaches, 
there is no univerſal difterence diſcernible in the hu- 
man ſpecies ; and tho” it were allow'd, that the u- 


niverſe, like an animal body, had a natural progreſs | 


from infancy to old age, yet as it muſt {till be un- 
certain whether, at preſent, it be advancing to its 
point of perfection, or declining from it, we cannot 


thence preſuppoſe any decay in human nature. (a) 
To 


| (a) Columella ſays, lib, 3. cap. 8. that in Ag ypt and Africa the 
bearing of twins was frequent and even cuſtomary, gemini partus 


fami- 
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To prove, therefore, or account for the greater po- 
pulouſneſs of antiquity, by the imaginary youth or 
vigour of the world, will ſcarce be admitted by any 
juſt reaſoner. Theſe general Phy/ical cauſes ought 
entirely to be excluded from that queſtion. 


THERE are indeed ſome more particular phyſe> 
cal cauſes of great importance. Diſeaſes are men- 
tion'd in antiquity, which are almoſt unknown to 
modern medicine; and new diſeaſes have ariſen 


and propagated themſelves, of which there are no 


traces in antient hiſtory, And in this particular, 
we may obſerve, upon compariſon, that the diſad- 
vantage is very much on the fide of the moderns. 
Not to mention ſome others of leſs importance, the 


{mall pox commits ſuch ravages, as would almoſt 


alone account for the great ſuperiority ſuppos'd in 
antient times. The tenth or the twelfth part of 
mankind, deſtroy'd every generation, ſhou'd make 
a vaſt difference, it may be thought, in the num- 
bers of the people; and when join'd to venereal diſ- 
tempers, a new plague diftus'd every where, this 
diſeaſe is perhaps equivalent, by its conſtant opera- 
tion, to the three great ſcourges of mankind, war, 

pete 


familiares, ac tene ſclennes ſunt, If this was true, there is a phy- 


cal difference both in countries and ages. For travellers make 


no ſuch remarks of thefe countries at preſent. On the contrary, 
we are apt to ſuppoſe the northern nations more fertile, As thoſe 
two countries were provinces of the Roman empire, tis difficult, 
tho” not altogether abſurd, to ſuppoſe, that ſuch a man as Colu- 
alla might be miſtaken with regard to them. 
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peſtilence, and famine. Were it certain, therefore, 
that antient times were more populous than the 
preſent, and cou'd no moral cauſes be affign'd for 
ſo great a change ; theſe phyſical cauſes alone, in 
the opinion of many, wou'd be ſufficient to give us 
ſatisfaction on that head. 


Bor is it certain, that antiquity was ſo much 
more populous, as is pretended? The extrava- 
gancies of Voſſius, with regard to this ſubject, are 
well known: But an author of much greater ge- 
nius and diſcernment has ventur'd to affirm, that, 
according to the beſt computations, which theſe ſub- 
jects will admit of, there are not now, on the face 
of the earth, the fiftieth part of mankind, which 
exiſted in the time of Julius Ceſar. (a) It may eaſi- 
ly be obſerv'd, that the compariſons, in this caſe, 
muſt be very imperfect ; even tho* we confine our- 
ſelves to the ſcene of antient hiſtory, Europe and 
the nations about the Mediterranean, We know 
not exactly the numbers of any European kingdom, 
or even city, at preſent : How can we pretend to 


calculate thoſe of antient cities and ſtates, where 


hiſtorians have left us ſuch imperfect traces? For 
my part, the matter appears to me ſo uncertain, 
that, as I intend to throw together ſome reflexi- 
ons on that head, I ſhall intermingle the enquiry 


concerning cauſes with that concerning Facts; 


which 


| (a) ) * Pes ow See alto ge, des Loix liv. 23. cap. 


175 18, 19. 
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which ought never to be admitted, where the facts 
can be aſcertain'd with any tolerable aſſurance. 
We ſhall ft conſider, whether it be probable, 
from what we know of the ſituation of ſociety in 
both periods, that antiquity muſt have been more 
populous. Secondly, Whether in reality it was ſo. 
If I can make appear, that the concluſion is not ſo 
certain as is pretended, in favour of antiquity, tis 
all I aſpire to. 


Id general, we may obſerve, that the queſtion 


with regard to the comparative populouſneſs of ages 


or kingdoms implies very important conſequences, 
and commonly determines concerning the prefe- 


rence of their whole police, manners, and conſtitu- 


tion of government. For as there is in all men, both 
male and female, a deſire and power of generation, 
more active than is ever univerſally exerted, the 
reſtraints, which they ly under, muſt proceed from 
ſome difficulties in mens ſituation, which it be- 
longs to a wiſe legiſlature carefully to obſerve and 
remove. Almoſt every man, who thinks he can 
maintain a family, will have one ; and the human 
ſpecies, at this rate of propagation, wou'd more than 
double every generation, were every one coupled as 


ſoon as he comes to the age of puberty. How faſt 


do mankind multiply in every colony or new ſettle- 
ment; where it is an eaſy matter to provide for a 


family; and where men are no way ſtraitned or 


confin'd, as in long eſtabliſh'd governments? Hi- 
O 2 | ſtory 


: 
q 

1 
10 
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ſtory tells us frequently of plagues, which have ſwept 


away the third or fourth part of a people: Vet in 


a generation or two, the deſtruction was not per- 
ceiv'd; and the ſociety had again acquir'd their for- 
mer number. The lands, which were cultivated, 
the houſes built, the commodities rais'd, the riches 
acquir'd, enabled the people, who eſcap'd, imme- 


diately to marry, and to rear families, which ſup- 


ply'd the place of thoſe who had periſh'd. (a) And 
for a like reaſon, every wife, juſt, and mild goveru- 
ment, by rendering the condition of its fubjects ea- 
iy and ſecure, will always abound moſt in people, 
as well as in commodities and riches. A country, 


indeed, whofe climate and foil are fitted for vines, 


will naturally be more populous than one, which 
produces only corn, and that more populous than 
one, which is. only fitted for paſturage. But if every 
thing elſe be equal, it ſeems natural to expect, that 
wherever there are moſt happineſs and virtue, and 
thewiſeſt inſtitutions, there will alſo be moſt people. 


THe queſtion, therefore, concerning the popu- 
louſneſs of antient and modern times being allow'd 
of great importance, twill be requiſite, if we wou'd 


bring 


(a) Tris too is a good reaſon, why the ſmall pox does not de- 
populate countries ſo much as may at firſt ſight be imagin'd. 


Where there is room for more people, they will always ariſe, even 


without the aſſiſtance of naturalization. bills. *Tis remarkt by 
Don Geronimo de Uſtariz, that the provinces of Spain, which ſend 
moſt people to the Indies, are moſt populous ; which proceeds from. 
their ſuperior riches. En | 
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bring it to ſome determination, to compare both 
the domeſtic and political ſituation of theſe two pe- 
riods, in order to judge of the facts by their moral 
cauſes; which is the flit view, in which we pro- 
. pos'd to conſider them. 


Tas chief difference betwixt the domeſtic oeco- 
nomy of the antients and that of the moderns con- 
ſiſts in the practice of ſlavery, which prevail'd a- 
mongſt the former, and which has been abolifh'd 


| for ſome centuries throughout the greateſt part of 


Europe. Some paſſionate admirers of the antients, 
and zealous partizans of civil liberty (for theſe ſen- 
timents, as they are both of them, in the main, 
extremely juſt, are alſo found to be almoſt inſe- 
parable) cannot forbear regreting the loſs of this 
inſtitution; and whilſt they brand all ſubmiſſion to 
the government of a ſingle perſon with the harſh 
denomination of ſlavery, they wou'd gladly ſubject 
the greateſt part of mankind to real ſlavery and 
ſubjection. But to one who conſiders coolly of 
the ſubject, it will appear, that human nature, in 
general, really enjoys more liberty at preſent, in 
the moſt arbitrary government of Europe, than it 
ever did during the molt flouriſhing period of antient 
times. As much as ſubmiſſion to a petty prince, 
whoſe dominions extend not beyond a fingle city, 
is more grievous than obedience to a great mon- 
arch ;. ſo much is domeſtic ſlavery more cruel and 
oppreſſive chan any civil ſubjection whatſoever. 

3 The 
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The more the-maſter is remov'd from us in place 
and rank, the greater liberty we enjoy ;. the leſs 
are our actions inſpected and. controul'd ; and the 
Fainter-that.cruel compariſon becomes betwixt our 
own ſubjection, and the freedom and even domi- 
nion of another. The remains, that are found, of 
domeſtic ſlavery, in the American colonies, and a- 
mongſt ſome European nations, wow'd never ſurely 
create a deſire of rendering it more univerſal. The 
little humanity commonly obſerxv'd in perſons accuſ- 


tom'd, from their infanc y, to exerciſe ſo great au- 


thority over their fellow creatures, and to trample 
upon human nature, were ſufficient alone to diſguſt 
us with that authority. Nor can a more probable: 
reaſon be given for the ſevere, I might ſay, barbar- 
ous, manners of antient times, than the practice 
of domeſtic ſlavery ; by which every man of rank. 
was render'd a petty tyrant, and educated amidit- 
the flattery, ſubmiſſion, and. low debaſement ok 


his ſlaves. 


AccoRDING to the antient practice, all checks 
were on the inferior, to reſtrain him to the duty of 


fubmiſſion; none on the ſuperior, to engage him to 
the reciprocal duties of gentleneſs and humanity. 
In modern times, a bad ſervant finds not eaſily a 


good maſter, nor a bad maſter. a good ſervant; and: 


the checks are mutual, ſuitable to the inviolate 
and eternal laws of reaſon and equity. 
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Tux cuſtom. of expoſing old, uſeleſs, or ſick 
flaves in an iſland of the Tyber, there to ſtarve, ſeems 
to have been pretty common in Rome; and: who- 
ever recover'd,. after having been fo expos'd, had 
his liberty given him, by an edict of the emperor 
Claudius; where it was likeways forbid to kill any 
flave, merely for old age or ſickneſs. (a) But ſup- 
poſing, that this edict was ſtrictly obey'd, wou'd: 
it better the domeſtic treatment of ſlaves, or render 
their lives much. more comfortable? We may 
imagine what others wow'd practiſe, when it was. 
the profeſt maxim of the elder Cato to ſell his ſu- 
perannuated ſlaves for any price, rather than main» 
tain what he eſteem' d an uſeleſs burthen. (5) 


THE ergaſtula, or dungeons, where ſlaves in; 
chains were beat to work, were very common all 
over Italy. Columella(c) adviſes, that they be al- 
ways built under ground; and recommends () it as. 
che duty of a careful overſeer to call over every day 
the names of theſe ſlaves, like the muſtering of a 
regiment or ſhip's company, in order to know pre- 


ſently when any of them had deſerted. A proof 


ol the frequency of theſe ergaſtula, and of the great 


number of ſlaves confin'd in them. Partem Italia 


argaſtula a Jelitudine wingicant, ſays Livy, 


A 
(a) Suetonius in vita Claudii. (3) Ph. in vita Caronis 
(e, Lib. 1. cap. 6. (d) Id. lib, 11. cap. Ze. 
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A cHain'D ſlave for a porter was uſual in Rome, 


as appears from Ovid, (a) and other authors. (S) Had 


not theſe people ſhaken off all ſenſe of compaſſion 
towards that unhappy part of their ſpecies, wou'd 
they have preſented all their friends, at the firſt en- 
trance, with ſuch an image of the ſeverity of the 
maſter, and miſery of the ſlave ? 


NoTHING fo common in all trials, even of civil 
cauſes, as to call for the evidence of ſlaves ; which 


was always extorted by the moſt exquiſite tor- 


ments. Demeſthenes ſays,(c) that where it was poſ- 
ſible to produce, for the ſame fact, either freemen 
or ſlaves as witneſſes, the judges always preferr'd 


the torturing of ſlaves, as a more certain and in- 


fallible evidence. (4) 


— 


Seneca draws a picture of that diforderly luxurx, 
which changes day into night and night into day, 
and inverts every ſtated hour of every office in life. 


Amongſt other circumſtances, ſuch as diſplacing 


the meals and time of bathing, he mentions, that, 
regularly, about the third hour of the night, the 


neigh- 


(a) Amor. lib. 1. eleg, 6: | 
(5) Sueton. de claris rbetor. So alſo the antient poet een 
tinnire impedimenta audio. 


(e) In Oneterom. orat. 1. 
(d) Tux ſame practice was common in Rome; but Cicero ſeems 


not to think this evidence ſo certain as the teſtimony of free citi- 
gens. Pro Celic, 
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neighbours of one, who indulges this falſe refine- 
ment, hear the noiſe of whips and laſhes; and up- 
on enquiry,” find he is then taking an account of 
the conduct of his ſervants, and giving them due 
correction and diſcipline. This is not remark'd as 
an inſtance of cruelty, but only of diſorder, which, 
even in actions the moſt uſual and methodical, 
changes the fixt hours, that an eſtablith'd cuſtoms 
had aſſign'd them. (a) 


Bur our preſent buſineſs is only to confider the 
influence of ſlavery on the populouſneſs of a ſtate. 
Tis pretended, that, in this particular, the antient 
practice had infinitely the advantage, and was the 
chief cauſe of that extreme populouſneſs, which 

| is 


(a) Epiſt. 122. The inhuman ſports, exhibited a Rome, may; 
juſtly be conſider'd too as an effect of the people's contempt for 


ſlaves, and was alſo a great cauſe of the general inhumanity of 


their princes and rulers, Who can read the accounts of the am= 
phitheatrical entertaiaments without horror ? Or who is ſurpris'd, 
that the emperors ſhou'd treat that people in the ſame way the 
people treated their inferiors? One's humanity, on that occaſion, 
is apt to renew the barbarous with of Caligula, that the people had 
but one neck. A man cou'd almoſt be pleas'd, by a ſingle blow, 
to put an end to ſuch a race of monſters. You may thank God, 
ſays the author above cited (i. 7.) addrefling himſelf to the 
Roman people, that you have a maſter, (12. the mild and merci- 
ful Nero) who is incapable of learning cruelty from your example. 
This was ſpoke in the beginning of his reign: But he fitted them 
very well afterwards; and no doubt, was conſiderably improv'd; 
by the ſight of the barbarons objects, to which. he had, from. his 
fancy, been accuſtom d. | 
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is ſuppos'd in thoſe times. At preſent, all maſters 
diſcourage the marrying of their male ſervants, and 


admit not by any means the marriage of the female, 


who are then ſuppos'd altogether incapacitated for 
their ſervice. But where the property of the ſer- 
vants is lodged in the maſter, their marriage and 
fertility form his riches, and bring him a ſucceſſion 
of ſlaves, that ſupply the place of thoſe, whom age 
and infirmity have diſabled. He encourages, there- 


fore, their propagation as much as that of his cattle; 


rears the young with the fame care ; and educatcs 
them to ſome art or calling, which may render 
them more uſeful or valuable to him. The opu- 
lent are, by this policy, intereſted in the being at 
leaſt, tho' not the well-being of the poor; and 
enrich themſelves by encreaſing the number and 
induſtry of thoſe, who are ſubjected to them. Each 
man, being a ſovereign in his own family, has the 
ſame intereſt with regard to it, as the prince with 
regard to the ſtate; and has not, like the prince, 


any oppoſite motives of ambition or vain- glory, 


which may lead him to depopulate his little ſove- 
reignty. All of it is, at all times, under his eye; 
and he has leiſure to inſpect the molt minute de- 
tail of the marriage and education of his ſubjects. (a) 


SucE 


(a) Wx may here obſerve, that if domeſtic ſlavery really encreas'd 
populouſneſs, it wou'd be an exception to the general rule, that the 
happineſs of any ſociety and its populouſneſs are neceſſary atten- 

dants. 
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SUCH are the conſequences of domeſtic ſlavery, 
according to the firſt aſpe&t and appearance of 
things: But if we enter deeper into the ſubject, we 
ſhall perhaps find reaſon to retract our haſty deter- 
minations. The compariſon is ſhocking betwixt 
the management of human creatures aud that of 
cattle; but being extremely juſt, when apply'd to 
the preſent ſubject, it may be proper to trace the 
conſequences of it. At the capital, near all great 
cities, in all populous, rich, induſtrious provinces, 
few cattle are bred. Proviſions, lodging, atten- 
dance, labour are there dear; and men find better 
their account in buying the cattle, after they come 
to a certain age, from the remoter and cheaper 
countries. Theſe are conſequently the only breed- 
ing countries for cattle; and by a parity of reaſon, 


for men too, when the latter are put on the fame 


footing with the former. To rear a child in Lon- 
don, till he cou'd be ſerviceable, wou'd colt much 
dearer, than to buy one of the ſame age from Scot- 


land or Ireland; where he had been rais'd in a cot- 


tage, cover'd with rags, and fed on oatmeal or po- 
tatoes. Thoſe who had ſlaves, therefore, in all 
the richer and more populous countries, wou'd diſ- 


courage the pregnancy of the females, and either 


pre- 


dants. A maſter, from humour or intereſt, may make his ſlaves 
very unhappy, and yet be careful, from intereſt, to encreaſe their 
number. Their marriage is not a matter of choice with them, 
do more than any other action of their life. 
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prevent or deſtroy the birth. The human ſpecies 
wou'd periſh in thoſe places, where it ought to en- 
creaſe the faſteſt ; and a perpetual recruit be need- 


ed from all the poorer and more deſart provinces, 


Such a continu'd drain wou'd tend mightily to de. 
populate the ſtate, and render great cities ten times 
more deſtruſtive than with us; where every man is 
maſter of himſelf, and provides for his children from 
the powerful inſtinct of nature, not the calculations 
of ſordid intereſt. If London, at preſent, without 


much encreaſing, needs a yearly recruit from the 


country of 5000 people, as is commonly comput- 
ed: What muſt it require, if the greateſt part of 
the tradeſmen and common people were ſlaves, 
and were hinder'd from breeding, by their avarici- 


ous maſters? 


ALL antient authors tell us, that there was a 
perpetual flux of flaves to Italy from the remoter 
provinces, particularly Syria, Cilicia, (a) Cappadocia, 
the leſſer Aſia, Thrace and Egypt: Yet the number 
of people encreas'd not in Italy; and writers com- 
plain of the continual decay of induſtry and agri- 
culture. (6 Where then is that extreme fertility 


of the Reman ſlaves, which is commonly fuppos'd ? 
| 80 


(a) TEN thouſand ſlaves in a day have been often ſold for the 
uſe of the Romans, at Delus in Cilicia. Strabo, lib. 14. | 


(5) Columella, lib. 1. Proem. et cap. 2. et 7. Varro, lib. 3. cap. 1. 
Horace, lib. 2. od. 15. Tacit. Annal. lib, 3. cap. 54. Sucton in 


wits Aug. cap. 42. Plix. lib, 18. cap. 13. 
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8 far from multiplying, they cou'd not, it ſeems, 
ſo much as keep up the ſtock, without immenſe 
recruits. And tho great numbers were continual- 
ly manumitted, and converted into Reman citizens, 
the numbers even of theſe did not encreaſe,(a) till 


the freedom of the city was communicated to fo- 
reign provinces. 


FTE term for a ſlave, born and bred in the fa- 
mily, was verna;(b) and theſe ſlaves ſeem to have 


P been 


(a) Minere indies plebe ingenua, ſays Tacitus, ann. lib. 4. cap 27. 
(b) As ſervus was the name of the genus, and verna of the ſpe- 
cies, without any correlative, this forms a ſtrong preſumption, that 
the latter were, by far, the leaſt numerous, *Tis an univerſal 

_ obſervation, which we may form upon language, that where two 
related parts of a whole bear any proportion to each other, in 
numbers, rank, or conſideration, there are always correlative terms 
invented, which anſwer to both the parts, and expreſs their mu- 
tual relation, If they bear no proportion to each other, the term 
is only invented for the leſs, and marks its diſtinction from the 
whole. Thus, man and woman, maſter and ſervant, father and 
{on, prince and ſubject, ſtranger and citizen are correlative terms. 
But the words, ſeaman, carpenter, ſmith, taylor, &c. have no cor- 
reſpondent terms, which expreſs thoſe who are no ſeaman, no car - 
penter, Sc. Languages differ very much with regard to the par- 
ticular words, where this diſtinction obtains; and may thence af- 
ford very ſtrong inferences, concerning the manners and cuſtoms. 
of different nations. The military government of the Roman 
emperors had exalted the ſoldiery ſo high, that they balanc'd all 
tne other orders of the ſtate: Hence miles and paganus became re- 
lative terms, a thing, till then, unknown to antient and till fo to 
modern languages. Modern ſuperſtition exalted the clergy ſo high, 
that they overbalanc'd the whole ſtate : Hence clergy and /aity are 
terms oppos'd in all modern languages; and in theſe alone, And 


from 


— 
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been intitled by cuſtom to privileges and indul- 


gences beyond others; a ſufficient reaſon, why the 


maſters would not be fond of rearing many of that 


kind. (a) Whoever is acquainted with the maxims 


of our planters will acknowledge the juſtneſs of this 


obſervation, (S) 


ATTICUS is much prais'd by his hiſtorian for 


the care which he took in recruiting his family from 


the ſlaves born in it:(c) May we not thence infer, 


that that practice was not then very common? 


Tus names of ſlaves in the Greek comedies H- 
rus, Myſus, Geta, . Daus, Lydus, Phryx, &c. 
afford 


from the ſame principles J infer, that, if the number of ſlaves, 
bought by the Romans from foreign countries, had not extremely 


exceeded thoſe bred at home, verna wou'd have had a correlative, 
which wou'd have expreſt the former ſpecies of ſlaves. But theſe, 
it wou'd ſeem, compos'd the main body of the antient flaves, and 


the latter were but a few exceptions. 
(a) Verna is us'd by Roman writers as a word equivalent to ſcurra, 


on account of the petulance and impudence of thoſe ſlaves, Mart. 
lib. 1. ep. 42. Horace alſo mentions the vernæ procaces, and Pe- 


tronius cap. 24. vernula urbanitas. Seneca de provid, cap. 1. ver- 
nularum licentia. 

(5) Tis computed in the Ye Indies, that a ſtock of ſlaves grow 
worſe five per cent, every year, unleſs new ſlaves be bought to re- 
cruit them. They are not able to keep up their own number, even 
In thoſe warm countries, where cloaths and proviſions are ſo cafily 
got. How much more muſt this happen in European nnn. 
and in or near great cities? 

(e) Corn. Nepos in vita Attici. We may remark, that Atticus“ 


eſtate lay chiefly in Epirus, which being a remote, deſolate place, 


woy's render it profitable for him to rear flaves there. 
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afford a preſumption, that at Athens, at leaſt, moſt 


of the ſlaves were imported from foreign nations. 
The Athemans, ſays Strabo, (a) gave to their ſlaves, 


either the names of the nations, whence they were 


bought, as Lydus, Syrus, or the names that were 
moſt common amoneſt thoſe nations, as Manes or 
Midas to a Phrygian, Tibias to a Paphlagonian. 


DEMOSTHENES, after having mention'd a 
law, which forbid any man to ſtrike the ſlave of 
another, praiſes the humanity of this law; and adds, 
that if the barbarians, from whom ſlaves were 
bought, had information that their countrymen 
met with ſuch gentle treatment, they wou'd enter- 
tain a great eſteem for the Athenians. (b) Tſecrates(c) 
alſo ſays, that all the Gree# ſlaves were barbarians. 


*T'1s well known, that Demoſthenes, in his non- 
age, had been defrauded of a large fortune by his 
tutors, and that afterwards he recover'd, by a pro- 
ſecution at law, the value of his patrimony, His 
orations, on that occaſion, {till remain, and contain 
a very exact detail of the whole ſubſtance left by 
his father, (d) in money, merchandiſe, houſes, and 
ſlaves, along with the value of each particular. A- 
mongſt the reſt were 52 ſlaves, handicraftmen, 
viz. 32 ſword-cutlers, and 20 cabinet-makers; (e) 

| Pa _ all 
| (o)Ltn. 7. (6) In Midiam, p. 221. ex edit. Aldi. 
le) Panegyr. (4) In Apbobum orat. 1. 


(e) xatvororct, makers of thoſe beds, which the antients lay up- 
en at meals, | i: 
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all males, not a word of any wives, children or 
tamily, which they certainly wou'd have had, had 
it been a common cuſtom at Athens to breed from 
the ſlaves : And the value of the whole muſt have 
depended very much on that circumſtance. No 
temale ſlaves are even ſo much as mention'd, ex- 


_ cept ſome chamber-maids, who belong'd to his mo- 


ther. This argument has great force, if it be not 
altogether deciſive, 


_ Cons1DER this paſſage of Plutarch, (a) ſpeaking 
of the elder Cato. He had a great number of 
*« ſlaves, whom he took care to buy at the ſales of 
« priſoners of war; and he choſe them young, that 


« they might eaſily be accuſtom'd to any diet or 


« manner of life, and be inſtructed in any buſi- 


cc neſs or labour, as men teach any thing to young 


« dogs or horſes.----And eſteeming love the chief 
& ſource of all diforders, he allow'd the male ſlaves 
< to have a commerce with the female in his fa- 
<< mily, upon paying a certain ſum for this privi- 
ce lege: But he ſtrictly forbid all intrigues out of 


« his family.” Are there any ſymptoms in this 


narration of that care, which is fuppos'd in the an- 
tients, of the marriage and propagation of their 
ſlaves? If that was a common practice, founded 
on general intereſt, it wou'd furely have been em- 
brac'd * Cato, who was a great oeconomiſt, and 
liv'd 

(a] Irwvita Catanis. 


"I a ee ̃ Monet, 
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livd in times, when the antient frugality and ſimpli- 
city of manners were ſtill in credit and reputation. 


Ir is expreſsly remark'd by the writers of the 
Roman law, that ſcarce any ever purchaſe ſlaves 
with a vie w of breeding from them. (a) 


Ou lackeys and chamber- maids, I own, do not 
ſerve much to multiply the ſpecies: But the anti- 


ents, beſide thoſe who attended on their perſon, 


had all their labour perform'd by ſlaves, who liv'd, 
many of them, in their family ; and ſome great men 
poſſeſt to the number of 10,000. If there be any 
. F3 ſuſ- 


(a) Non temere ancille ejus rei cauſa comparantur ut pariant. Digeſt 
lib. 5. tit. 3. de bæred. petit. lex 27. The following texts, are to 
the ſame purpoſe. Spadonem morboſum non eſſe, neque vitioſum, 
verius mihi videtur; ſed ſanum eſſe, ficuti illum qui unum teſticulum 
babet, qui etiam generare poteſt. Digeſt. lib. 2. tit. 1. de ædilitio e- 
dicto, lex 6. ſet. 2. Sin autem quis ita ſpado fit, ut tam neceſſaria 
pars corporis penitus abſit, morboſus e. Id. lex. 7. His impotence, 
it ſeems, was only regarded ſo far as his health or life might be af- 


fected by it. In other reſpects, he was full as valuable. The 


ſame reaſoning is employ'd with regard to female ſlaves. Que- 
ritur de ea muliere, que ſemper mortuos parit, an morboſa fit ; et ait 
Sabinus, fi uutue vitio hoc contingit, morboſam eſſe. Id. lex 14. It 
has even been doubted, whether a woman pregnant was morbid 
or vitiated; and it is determined, that ſhe is ſound, not on ac- 
count of the value of her offspring, but becauſe it is the natural 
part or office of women to bear children, Si mulier pregnans ve- 
nerit, inter omnes convenit ſanam eam eſſe. Maximum enim ac præ- 
eipuum munus fæmi narum accipere ac tueri concaptum. Puerperam quo- 
que ſanam eſſe: Si modo nibil extrinſecus accedit, quod corpus ejus in 
al quam walitudinem immitteret. De flerili Cœlius di ſtinguere Trebati= 
um dicit, ut fi natura fterilis fit, ſana ſit, Si vitio corporis, contra. Id. 
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ſuſpicion, therefore, that this inſtitution was unfa- 
vourable to propagation, (and the fame reafon, at 
leaſt in part, holds with regard to antient flaves as 
well as modern ſervants) how deſtructire muſt ſla- 


very have prov d? 


 HrisToRY mentiens a Roman nobleman, who 
had 400 ſlaves under the ſame roof with him; and 
having been aſſaſſinated at home by the furious re- 
venge of one of them, the law was executed with 
rigour, and all without exception. were put to 
death. (a) Many other Raman noblemen had fa- 
milies equally, or more numerous ; and I believe 
every one will allow, that this wow'd ſcarce be prac- 
ticable were we to ſuppoſe all the ſlaves. marry'd, 


and the females to be breeders. (5) 


So early as the poet Heſſod, (c) marry'd flaves, 


whether male or female, were eſteem'd very in- 


convenient. How much more, where families had 


encreas'd to ſuch an enormous ſize, as in Rome, and 
the antient ſimplicity of manners was baniſh'd from 


all ranks of people? 
XENO- 


ca Tacit. ann. lib, 14. cap. 43. 
(5) Tux ſlavee, in the great houſes, had little rooms aſſigned 


them, called celæ. Whenee the name of cell was transfer d to 
the monks room in a convent. See farther on this head, Ju. 
Lięfius, Saturn. x. cap. 14. Theſe form ſtrong preſumptions a- 
gainſt the marriage and propagation of the family ſlaves. 

te) Opera & Dies, lib. 2. I. 24. alſo I. 220. 


* 
- 
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XENOPHON in his oeconomics, where he 


gives directions for the management of a farm, re- 


comments a ſtrict care and attention of laying the 
male and the female ſlaves at a diſtance from each 
other. He ſeems not to ſuppoſe they are ever 
marry'd, The only ſlaves amongſt the Greets, that 
appear to have continu'd their own breed, were the 
Helotes, who had houſes apart, and were more the 
faves of the public than of individuals. (a) 


THe antients talk fo frequently of a fixt, ſtated 


portion of proviſions affign'd to each ſlave, (i) that 


we are naturally led to conclude, that ſlaves liv'd 
almoſt all ſingle, and receiv'd that portion as a kind 
of board wages. 


THe practice, indeed, of marrying the ſlaves 
ſeems not to have been very common, even a- 
mongſt the country labourers, where it is more 
naturally to be expected. Cato, (a) enumerating the 
ſlaves, requiſite to labour a vineyard of a hundred 
acres, makes them amount to 15; the overſeer and 
his wife, villicus and villica, and 13 male ſlaves, 
For an olive plantation of 240 acres, the overſeer 
and his wife and 1x male ſaves: And ſo in propor- 
tion to a greater or leſs plantation or vineyard. 


VARRO, 
(a) Strabs, lib. 8. 


(b) SEE Cato de re ruſtica, cap. 56, Denatus in Phormion, I. 3. go 
Senece epiſt. 80. | 
{c) De re ruſt. cap. 10, 11. 
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VAR RO, (a) citing this paſſage of Cato, al- 
lows his computation to be juſt in every reſpec, 
except the laſt, For as it is requilite, ſays he, to 
have an overſeer and his wife, whether the vine- 
yard or plantation be great or ſmall, this muſt alter 
the exactneſs of the proportion. Had Cato's com- 
putation been erroneous in any other reſpect, it had 
certainly been corrected by Varro, who ſeems fond 
of diſcovering ſo trivial an error. 


THe ſame author, (O) as well as Columella,(c) re- 
commends it as requilite to give a wife to the over- 


ſeer, in order to attach him the more ſtrongly to 
his maſter's ſervice. This was, therefore, a pecu- 


liar indulgence granted to a ſlave, in whom fo great 
a confidence was repos'd, 


IN the ſame place, Varro mentions it as an uſeful 
precaution not to buy too many ſlaves from the 
ſame nation; leſt they beget factions and ſeditions 
in the family: A preſumption, that in 7zaly the 
greateſt part, even of the country labouring ſlaves 
(for he ſpeaks of no other) were bought from the 
remoter provinces. All the world knows, that the 
family ſlaves in Rome, who were inſtruments of 
ſhow and luxury, were commonly imported from 
the eaſt. Hoc profecere, ſays Pliny, ſpeaking of the 
jealous care of maſters, mancipiorum legiones, et in 


| damo 
(a) LI R. 1. cap. 18. (5) Lis, 1. cap. 17. 
(e) LI B. 1. cap. 18. | 
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domo turba externa, ac ſervorum quoque cauſa no- 
menclator adhibendus.(a) 


IT is indeed recommended by Varro, (b) to pro- 
pagate young ſhepherds in the family from the old 
ones. For as graſing farms were commonly in 
remote and cheap places, and each ſhepherd liv'd 
in a cottage apart, his marriage and encreaſe were 
not liable to the ſame inconveniencies as in dearer 
places, and where many ſervants liv'd in a family ; 
which was univerſally the caſe in ſuch of the Roman 
farms as produc'd wine or corn. If we conſider 
this exception with regard to the ſhepherds, and 
weigh the reaſon of it, it will ſerve for a ſtrong 
confirmation of all our foregoing ſuſpicions. (c) 


 COLUMELL A,(d) Town, adviſes the maſter to 
_ give a reward, and even liberty to a female ſlave, that 
had rear'd him above three children: A proof, that 
ſometimes the antients propagated from their ſlaves, 
which, indeed, cannot be deny'd. Were it other- 
wiſe, the practice of ſlavery, being ſo common in 
antiquity, muſt have been deſtructive to a degree, 
which no expedient cou'd repair. All I pretend to 
infer from theſe reaſonings is, that ſlavery is in gene- 
ral diſadvantageous both to the happineſs and popu- 
louſneſs of mankind, and that its place is much bet- 
ter ſupply d by the practice of hir'd ſervants. 


| THz 
(a). LI B. 33. cap. 1. (5) LI B. 2. cap. 10. | 
(e) Paſtoris duri e hic filius, ille bubulci, Fuven. Sat, XI. 151, 
(2) Lis, 1. cap. 8. 
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TE laws, or, as ſome writers call them, the 
ſeditions of the Gracchi, were occaſion'd by their 
obſerving the encreaſe of ſlaves all over Italy, and 
the diminution of free-citizens. Appian (a) aſcribes 
this encreaſe to the propagation of the flaves. Plu- 
tarch (b) to the purchaſe of barbarians, who were 
chain'd, and impriſon'd, Papbapme Sowwrrpa (c), 
"Tis to be preſum'd, that both caufes occurr'd. 


. SICILY, fays Florus, (d) was full of ergaſtula, 
and was cultivated by labourers in chains. Emunus 
and Athenio excited the ſervile war, by breaking up 
theſe monſtrous priſons, and giving liberty to 60,000 
ſlaves. The younger Pompey augmented his army 
in Spain by the ſame expedient (e). If the country 
labourers, throughout the Roman empire, were ſo 
generally in this ſituation, and if it was difficult or 
impoſlible to find ſeparate lodgings for the families 
of the city ſervants, how unfavourable to propa- 


gation 
4s \De bell. civ. lib. 1. (5) 2 vita Tib. & C. Graccbi. 

(e) To the ſame purpoſe is that paſſage of the elder Seneca, ex con- 
 troverſia 5. lib. 5. Arata guondam populis rura, ſingulorum ergaſtu- 
lerum ſunt ; latiuſque nunc villici, quam olim reges, imperant. At 
nunc eadem, ſays Pliny, vincti pedes, damnatæ manus, inſcripti vul- 
tus exercent. lib. 18. cap. 3. So alſo Martial: 

Et ſonet innumera compede Thuſcus ager. lib. 9. ep. 23. 
And Lucan: Tum longos jungere fines ; 
- Agrorum, et quondam duro ſulcata Camilli, 

Vomere et antiquas Curiorum paſſa li gone, 

Longa ſub ignotis extendere rura colonis. lib. 1. 

Vino foſſore coluntur 
Heſperiæ ſegetes - ; lib. 7, 
(d) LI B. 3. cap. 19. le) Id. lib, 4. cap. 8. 
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gation, as well as humanity, muſt the inſtitution 
of domeſtic ſlavery be eſteem'd? 


CONST ANTINOPLE, at preſent, requires the 
ſame recruits of ſlaves from all the provinces, which 
Rome did of old; and theſe provinces are of con- 
ſequence far from being populous. 


EGYPT, according to Monſ. Maillet, ſends 
continual colonies of black ſlaves to the other parts 
of the Turkiſh empire, and receives annually an e- 
qual return of white: The one brought from the 
inland parts of Africa; the other from Mingrelia, 
Circaſſia, and Tartary. 


Our modern convents are, no doubt, very bad 
inſtitutions : But there is reaſon to ſuſpect, that an- 
tiently every great family in /taly, and probably in 
other parts of the world, was a ſpecies of convent. 
And tho' we have reaſon to deteſt all thoſe popiſh 
inſtitutions, as nurſeries of the moſt abject ſuper- 
ſition, burthenſome to the public, and oppreſſive 
to the poor priſoners, male, as well as female; yet - 
may it be queſtion'd whether they be ſo deſtruc- 
tive to the populouſneſs of a ſtate as is commonly 
imagin'd. Were the land, which belongs to a con- 
vent, beſtow'd on a nobleman, he wou'd ſpend its 
revenue on dogs, horſes, grooms, footmen, cooks, 
and chamber-maids; and his family would not 
furniſh many more citizens than the convent. 


THE 
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THe common reaſon why parents thruſt their 
daughters into nunneries, is, that they may not be 
overburthen'd with too numerous a family ; but 
the antients had a method, almoſt as innocent and 
more effectual to that purpoſe, viz. the expoſing 
their children in the earlieſt infancy. This prac- 
tice was very common; and is not mention'd by 
any author of thoſe times with the horror it de- 
ſerves, or ſcarce (a) even with diſapprobation. Plu- 
tarch, the humane, good natur'd Plutarch, (b) re- 
commends it as a virtue in Attalus, king of Per- 
gamus, that he murdered, or, if you will, expos'd 
all his own children, in order to leave his crown 
to the ſon of his brother, Eumenes - Signalizing in 
this manner his gratitude and affection to Eume- 
nes, who had left him his heir preferable to that 
ſon. * Twas Solon, the moſt celebrated of the ſa- 
ges of Greece, who gave parents permiſſion by law 
to kill their ch ildren. (c) 


SHALL we then allow theſe two circumſtances 
to compenſate each other, viz. monaſtic vows and 
the expoſing of children, and to be unfavourable, 
in equal degrees, to the propagation of mankind ? 
I doubt the advantages is here on the fide of anti- 


quity. 


(]) Tacitus blames it. De morih, Germ, 


) De fraterno amore. Seneca alſo approves of the 040 of 
fickly, infirm children De i ira, lib, 1, cap, 1 5. | 


(c) Sext. _ lib. 3. cap. 24. 
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quity. Perhaps, by an odd connexion of cauſes, 
the barbarous practice of the antients might ra- 
ther render thoſe times more populous. By re- 
moving the terrors of too numerous a family, it 
wou'd engage many people in marriage; and ſuch 
is the force of natural affection, that very few, in 
compariſon, wou'd have reſolution enough, when 
it came to the puſh, to carry into execution their 
former intentions. 


CHINA, the only country where this barbarous 
practice of expoſing children prevails at preſent, is 
the moſt populous country we know; and every 
man is married before he is twenty. Such early 
marriages cou'd ſcarce be general, had not men 
the proſpect of ſo eaſy a method of getting rid of 
their children. I own, that Plutarch (a) ſpeaks of 
it as a very univerſal maxim of the poor to expoſe 
their children; and as the rich were then averſe to 
marriage, on account of the courtſhip they met 
with from thoſe who expected legacies from them, 
the public muſt have been in a bad ſituation be- 
twixt them.(b) 


2 Os 


(a) De amore prolis. | | 

(b) THE practice of leaving great ſums of money to friends, tho? 
one had near relations, was common in Greece as well as Rome z 
as we may gather from Lucian. This praclice prevails very little 
in modern times; and Ben Jobnſon's volpone is therefore almoſt 
entirely extracted from antient authors, and ſuits better the man- 
ners of thoſe times, 


It 
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Ox all ſciences there is none, where firſt ap- 
pearances are more deceitful than politics. Hoſ- 
pitals for foundlings ſeem favourable to the encreaſe 


of numbers; and, perhaps, may be ſo, when kept 


under proper reſtrictions, But when they open the 
door to every one, without diſtinction, they have 
probably a contrary effect, and are pernicious to 
the ſtate. * Tis computed, that every ninth child, 
born at Paris, is ſent to the hoſpital ; tho? it ſeems 
certain, according to the common courſe of human 
affairs, that 'tis not a hundredth part, whoſe pa- 
rents are altogether incapacitated to rear and edu- 
cate them. T he infinite difference, for health, 
induſtry, and morals, betwixt an education in an 
hoſpital and that in a private family, ſhould induce 
us not to make the entrance into an hoſpital too ea- 
iy and engaging. To kill one's own child is ſhock- 
ing to nature, and muſt therefore be pretty unuſual; 
but to turn over the care of him upon others is very 
tempting to the natural indolence of mankind. 


| HAVING conſider'd the domeſtic life and man- 
ners of the antients, compar'd to thoſe of the mo- 
derns; 


It may juſtly be thought, that the liberty of divorces in Rome 
was another diſcouragement to marriage. Such a practice prevents 
not quarrels from humour, or rather encreaſes them, and occaſions 
alſo thoſe from intereſt, which are much more dangerous and de- 
ſtructive. See farther on this head, Eflays moral and political, cl- 
ſay XXI. Perhaps too the unnatural laſts of the antients ought 
be taken into confideration, as of ſome moment, 


— —_—— " CF Ty — 
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derns; where, in the main, we ſeem rather ſuperi- 
or, ſo far as the preſent queſtion is concern'd ; we 
{hall now examine the Political cuſtoms and inſtitu- 
tions of both ages, and weigh their influence in re- 
tarding-or forwarding the propagation of mankind, 


BEFORE the encreaſe of the Roman power, or 
rather, till its full eftabliſhment, almoſt all the na- 
tions, which are the ſcene of antient hiſtory, were 
divided into ſmall territories or petty common- 
wealths; where of courſe a great equality of for- 
tune prevail'd, and the center of the government was 
always very near its frontiers. This was the ſitu - 
ation of affairs, not only in Greece and [taly, but al- 
ſo in Spain, Gaul, Germany, Afric, and a great 
part of the leſſer A/ia : And it muſt be own'd, that 
no inſtitution cou'd be more favourable to the pro- 
pagation of mankind. For chio' a man of an over- 
rrown fortune, not being able to conſume more 
man another, muſt ſhare it with thoſe who ſerve 
and attend him: Yet their poilefion being preca- 
rious, they have not the ſame encouragement ta 
marriage, as if each had a ſmall fortune, ſecure 
and independent. Enormous cities are, beſides, de- 
ſtructive to ſociety, beget vice and diſorder of all 
kinds, ſtarve the remoter provinces, and even ſtarve 
themſelves, by the high prices, to which they raiſe 
all proviſions. Where each man had his little 
houſe and field to himſelf, and each county had its 
Capital, free and independent: What a happy ſi- 

Q.2 tuation 
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tuation of mankind! How favourable to induſtry 
and agriculture ; to marriage and propagation ! 
The prolific virtue of men, were it to act in its full 


extent, without that reſtraint, which poverty and 


neceſſity impoſes on it, wou'd double the numbers 
every generation: And nothing ſurely can give it 
more liberty, than ſuch ſmall commonwealths, and 


ſuch an equality of fortune amongſt the citizens. 


All ſmall ſtates naturally produce equality of for- 
tune, becauſe they afford no opportunities of great 


encreaſe; but ſmall commonwealths much more, 


by that diviſion of power and Ty which is 
eſſential to them. 


WIEN Aenephon(a) return d after the famous ex- 
pedition with Cyrus, he hir'd himſelf and 6000 of 
the Greets into the ſervice of Seuthes, a prince of 


Thrace; and the articles of his agreement were, 


that each ſoldier ſhou'd receive a daric a month, 


each captain twa darics, and he himſelf as genera! 


four: A regulation of pay, which wou'd not a little 
furprize our modern officers. 


Warn Demoſthenes and &Aſchines, with eight 
more, were ſent ambaſſadors to Philip of Macedon, 
their appointments for above four months were a 
thouſand drachmas, which is leſs than a drachma a 
day for each ambaſſador. (5) But a drachma a day, 


a) De exp. Cyr. lib, 7. 
(8) Demoſt. de falſa leg. He calls it a conſiderable ſum, 
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nay ſometimes two, (a) was the pay of a common 
foot ſoldier, = 


A CENTURION amongſt the Romans had only 
double pay to a private man, in Polybius's (b) time; 
and we accordingly find the gratuities after a tri- 
umph regulated by that proportion. (c) But Mar- 
Anthony and the triumvirate gave the centurions 
five times the reward of the other. (4) So much 
had the encreaſe of the commonwealth encreas'd 
the inequality amongſt the the citizens, (e) 


Ir muſt be own'd, that the ſituation of affairs in 
modern times, with regard to civil liberty as well 
as equality of fortune, is not near ſo favourable, ei- 
ther to the propagation or happineſs of mankind, 
Europe is ſhar'd out moſtly into great monarchies; 
and ſuch parts of it as are divided into ſmall terri- 
tories, are commonly govern'd by abſolute princes, 
who ruin their people by a ridiculous mimickry of 
the greater monarchs, in the ſplendor of their court 
and number of their forces. Sww?ſerland alone and 
Holland reſemble the antient republics; and tho? 
the former is far from poſſeſſing any adventage ei- 


23 ther 


(a) Thcyd. lib. 3. (5) LI B. 6. cap. 37. 

(c) Tit, Liv. lib. 41. cap. 7, 13. & alibi, paſſim. 

(4) Appian de bell, civ. lib. 4. 

(e) Cæſar gave the centurions ten times the gratuity of the com- 
mon ſoldiers. De bell. Gallico, lib. 8. In the Nhedian cartel, men- 
tion'd atterwards, no diſtinction in the price of ranſom was made 
on account of ranks in the army. 
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ther of ſoil, climate or commerce, yet the num- 
bers of people, with which it abounds; notwith- 
ſtanding their enliſting themſelves into every ſer- 
vice in Europe, prove ſufficiently the advantages of 
their political inſtitutions. 


THz antient republics deriv'd their chief or on- 
Iy ſecurity from the numbers of their citizens. The 


 Trachinians having loſt great numbers of their 


people, the remainder, inſtead of enriching them- 
{elves by the inhezitance of their fellow citizens, ap- 
ply'd to Sparta, their metropolis, for a new ſtock 
of inhabitants. The Spartans immediately col- 
lected ten thouſand men, amongit whom the old 
citizens divided the lands, of which the former pro- 


prietors had periſh'd. (a) 


AxrrR Timelean had baniſh'd Dionyſius from 


— 


Syracuſe, and had ſettled the affairs of Sicily, find- 
ing the cities of Syracuſe and Sellinuntium extreme- 
Iy depopulated by tyranny, war, and faction, he in- 
vited over from Greece ſome new inhabitants to 
repeople them. (b) Immediately forty thouſand mer: 
(Plutarch (c) ſays ſixty thouſand) offer'd themſclves; 


and he diſtributed fo many lots of land amongſt 


them, to the great ſatisfaction of the antient inha- 
bitants: A proof at ence. of the maxims of antient 
policy, which affected populouſneſs more than rich- 


es; 


(a) Dicd. &c. lib, 12. Thucyd. lib. 3. 
E) Diad, Sic lib. 16. (c) In Vita Tu. 


— 
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es; and of the good effects of theſe maxims, in 
the extreme populouſneſs of that ſmall country, 
Greece, which cou'd at once ſupply fo large a co- 

lony. The caſe was not much different with the 
Romans in early times. He is a pernicious citizen, 
faid M. Curius, who cannot be contented with ſe- 
ven acres.(a) Such ideas of equality cou'd not fail 
to produce great numbers of people. | 


We muſt now conſider what diſadvantages the 
antients lay under with regard to populouſneſs, and. 
what checks they receiv'd from their political max- 
ims and inſtitutions. There are commonly com- 
penſations in every human condition; and tho 
theſe compenſations be not always perfectly equi- 
valent, yet they ſerve, at leaſt, to reſtrain the pre- 
vailing principle. To compare them and eſtimate 
their influence is indeed very difficult, even Where 
they take place in the ſame age and in neighbour- 
ing countries: But where ſeveral ages have inter- 

ren'd, and only ſcatter'd lights are afforded us 
antient authors; what can we do but amuſe our- 
ſelves 


(a) Plin. lib. 18. cap. 3. The ſame author in cap. 6. ſays, Ve- 
rumgue fatentibus latifundia perdidere Italiam: Fam vero et provin- 
cias. Sex domi ſemiſſem Africe poſſidebant, cum interfecit eus Nero 
princeps. In this view, the barbarous butchery committed by the 
firſt Roman emperors was not perhaps ſo deſtructive to the public 
as we may imagine, Theſe never ceas'd till they had extin- 
_ guiſh'd all the illuſtrious families, which had enjoy'd the plun- 
der of the world, during the latter ages of the republic. The new 
zobles, who roſe in their place, were leſs ſplendid, as we learn fam 
Tit, aun, lib, 3. cap. 55. 
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ſelves by talking, pro and con, on an intereſting 
ſubject, and thereby correcting all haſty and vio- 


lent determinations ? 


Firſt, WE may obſerve, that the antient repu- 
blics were almoſt in perpetual war; a natural ef- 
fect of their martial ſpirit, their love of liberty, their 
mutual emulation, and that hatred which gene- 
rally prevails amoneſt nations, that live in a cloſe 
neighbourhood. Now war in a ſmall ſtate is much 
more deſtructive than in a great one; both becauſe 
all the inhabitants, in the former caſe, muſt fill the 

armies, and becauſe the ſtate is all frontier, and all 
expos'd to the inroads of the enemy. 


Tus maxims of antient war were much more 
deſtructive than thoſe of modern ; chiefly by the 
diſtribution of plunder, in which the ſoldiers were 
indulg'd. The private men in our armies are ſuch 
a low raſcally ſet of people, that we find any abun- 
dance beyond their ſimple pay, breeds confuſion 


and diſorder, and a total diſſolution of diſcipline. 


The very wretchedneſs and meanneſs of thoſe, who 
fill the modern armies, render them leſs deſtructive 
to the countries, which they invade: One inſtance, 


amongſt many, of the deceitfulneſs of firſt appear- 


ances in all political reaſonings.(a) 
AN- 


(a) Tux antient ſoldiers, being free citizens, above the loweſt 


zank, were all marry'd, Our modern ſoldiers are either forc'd 
to 


| 
| 
1 
l 
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ANTIENT battles were much more bloody by 
the very nature of the weapons employ'd in them. 
The antients drew up their men 16 or 20, fome- 
times 50 men deep, which made a narrow front; 

and *twas not difficult to find a held, in which both 
armies might be marſhal'd, and might engage with 
each other. Even where any body of tlie troops 
was kept off by hedges, hillocks, woods, or hollow 
ways, the battle was not ſo ſoon decided betwixt 
the contending parties, but that the others had time 
to overcome the difficulties, which oppos'd them, 
and take part in the engagement. And as the whole 
armies were thus engag'd, and each man cloſely 
buckl'd to his antagoniſt, the battles were com- 
monly very bloody, and great ſlaughter made on 
both ſides, but eſpecially on the vanquiſh'd. The 
long, thin lines, requir'd by fire arms, and the quick 
deciſion of the fray, render our modern engage- 
ments but partial rencounters, and enable the ge- 
neral, who is foil'd in the beginning of the day, to 
draw off the greateſt part of his army, ſound and 
entire. Cou'd Folard's project of the column take 
place (which ſeems impracticable(a)) it wou'd ren- 
der modern battles as deſtructive as the antient. 
THE 


to live unmarry'd, or their marriages turn to ſmall account to- 
wards the encreaſe of mankind. A circumſtance which ought, 
perhaps, to be taken into conſideration, as of ſome conſequence 
in favour of the antients. 

(a) WaarT is the advantage of the column after it has broke 


the enemy's line? Only, that it then takes them in flank, and 
| diſs 
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Tux battles of antiquity, both by their durati- 
on and their reſemblance of ſingle combats, were 
wrought up to a degree of fury, quite unknown to 
latter ages. Nothing cou'd then engage the com- 
batants to give quarter but the hopes of profit, by 
making ſlaves of their priſoners. In civil wars, us 
we learn from Tacitus(a) the battles were the moſt 
bloody, becauſe the priſoners were not flaves. 


WHAT a ſlout reſiſtance muſt be made, where 
the vanquiſh'd expected fo hard a fate! Flow in- 
veterate the rage, where the maxims of war were, 
in every reſpect, ſo bloody and ſevere ! 


InsTANCES are very frequent, in antient hiſto- 
ry, of cities beſieg'd, whoſe inhabitants, rather than 
open their gates, murder'd their wives and chil- 


dren, and ruſh'd themſelves on a voluntary death, 


ſweeten'd perhaps with a little proſpect of revenge 
upon the enemy. Greeks,(a) as well as Barbarians, 
have been often wrought up to this degree of fury. 
And the ſame determinate ſpirit and cruelty muſt, 
in many other inſtances, leſs remarkable, have been 
ex- 


diſſipates whatever ſtands near it by a fire from all ſides. But till 
it has broke them, does it not preſent a flank to the enemy, and 
that expos' d to their — and what is much worſe, to their 
cannon ? | 

(a) HIS r. lib. 2. cap. 44. 

(b) As Abydus mention'd by Livy, lib. 31. cap. 17, 18. and 
Polyb. lib. 16. As alſo the Xanthians, Appian de bell. civil. lib. 4. 


\ 
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extremely deſtructive to human ſociety, in thoſe 
petty commonwealths, which liv'd in a cloſe neigh- 
bourhood, and were engag'd in perpetual wars and 
contentions. 


SOMETIMES the wars in Greece, ſays Plu— 
tarch,(a) were carried on entirely by inroads, and 
robberies, and pyracies. Such a method of war muſt 
be more deſtructive, in ſmall ſtates, than the bloodi- 
_ eſt battles and ſieges. 


By the lr of the 12 tables, poſſeſſion for two 
years form'd a preſcription for land; one year for 
movables :(b) An indication, that there was not in 
[taly, during that period, much more order, tran- 
quillity, and ſettled police than there 1s at preſent 
amongſt the Tartars. 


THe only cartel, I remember in antient hiſtory, 
is that betwixt Demetrius Poliorcetes and the Rho- 
dians; when it was agreed, that a free citizen ſhou'd 
be reſtor d for 1000 drachmas, a ſlave bearing arms 


for 500. (c) 


Bur /econdly, it appears, that antient manners 


were more unfavourable than the modern, not on- 


ly in time of war but alſo in time of peace, and 
that too, in every reſpect, except the love of civil li- 


berty 

(a) In vita Arati. 

(b) Ixs T. lib. 2. cap. 6. Tis true, the ſame law ſeems to have 
been continu'd, till the time of Juſtinian. But abuſes, introduc'd 
by barbariſm, are not always corrected by civility. 

(e) Died. Sicul. lib. 20. 
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berty and equality, which is, I own, of conſiderable 
importance. To exclude faction from a free go- 
vernment is very difficult, if not altogether imprac- 
ticable; but ſuch inveterate rage betwixt the fac- 
tions, and ſuch bloody maxims, are found, in mo- 


dern times, amongſt religious parties alone, where 


biggoted prieſts are the accuſers, judges, and execu- 
tioners. In antient hiſtory, we may always ob- 
ſerve, where one party prevail'd, whether the no- 


bles or people, (for I can obſerve no difference in 


this reſpect( a)) that they immediately butcher'd all 
of the oppoſite party they laid their hands on, and 
baniſh'd ſuch as had been fo fortunate as to eſcape 
their fury. No form of proceſs, no law, no trial, no 


pardon. A fourth, a third, perhaps near a half of 


the city were ſlaughter'd, or expell'd, every revo- 
lution; and the exiles always join'd foreign ene- 
mies, and did all the miſchief poſſible to their fel- 
low citizens; till fortune put it in their power to 
take full revenge by a new revolution. And as 


theſe were very frequent in ſuch violent govern- 
ments, the diſorder, diffidence, jealouſy, enmity, | 


which muſt prevail, are not eaſy for us to imagine 
in this age of the world. 


THERE are only two revolutions I can recollect 
in antient hiſtory, which paſt without great ſeve- 


rity and great effuſion of blood in maſſacres and 
aſſaſſi- 


fta) Lyſas, who was himſelf of the popular faction, and very nar- 
rowly eſcap'd from the 30 tyrants, ſays that the Democracy was ag 
violent a goverument as the Oligarchy. Orat. 24. deflatu fopule 


Pa, — m ff — 
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uſſaſſinations, 27g. the reſtoration of the Athenian 
Democracy by Thraſybulzs, and the ſubduing the 
Roman republic by Cæſar. We learn from antient 
hiſtory, that Thraſybulus paſt a general amneſty for 
all paſt offences; and firſt ineroduc d that word, as 
well as practice, into Greece. (a) It appears, however, 
from many orations of Zy/zas,(5) that the chief, 
and even ſome of the ſubaltern offenders, in the pre- 
cceding tyranny, were try*d, and capitally punifh'd, 

This is a difficulty not clear'd up, and even not ob- 
ſerv'd, by antiquarians and hiſtorians. And as to 
Cæſar's clemzncy, tho much celebrated, it wou'd 
not gain great applauſe in the preſent age. He 


butcher'd, for inſtance, all Cato's ſenate, when he 


became maſter of Utica;(c) and theſe, we may 
readily believe, vV/here not the molt worthleſs of the 
party. All thoſe, who had born arms againſt that 
uſurper, were forfeited ; and, by Hirtius's laws 
declar'd incapable of all public offices. 


TRESE people were extremely fond of liberty; 
but ſeem not to have underſtood it very well. 
When the thirty tyrants firſt eſtabliſh'd their domi- 
nion at Athens, they began with ſeizing all the ſy- 
cophants and informers, who had been fo trouble- 
ſome during the Democracy, and putting them to 
death, by an arbitrary ſentence and execution. E- 

R | very 

(a) Cicero Philip, 1. 


(5) As orat. 11, contra Erateſt. orat. 12, contra Agorat. orat. 1% 
bro Mantith, 


e) Apfuan de bell, civ. Ib. 21 


— OR ir 
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very man, ſays Salluſt(a) and Lyſcas, (U) was rejnic- 
ed at theſe puniſhments ; not conſidering, that liber- 
ty was from that moment annihilated, 


THe utmoſt energy of Thucydides, nervous ſtile, 
and the great copiouſneſs and expreſſion of the 
Greek language ſeem to fink under that hiſtorian, 
when he attempts to deſcribe the diſorders, which 


aroſe from faction, throughout all the Greet com- 


monwealths. You wou'd imagine, that he {till 
labours with a thought greater than he can find 
words to communicate. And he concludes his pa- 
thetic deſcription with an obſervation, which is at 
once very refin'd and very ſolid. * In theſe con- 
<< teſts, (ſays he,) thoſe who were dulleſt and 


«© moſt ſtupid, and had the leaſt foreſight, com- 


ce monly prevail'd. For being conſcious of this 
* weakneſs, and dreading to be over-reach'd by 
<< thoſe of greater penetration, they went to work 
ce haſtily, without premeditation, by the ſword and 
c poniard, and thereby prevented their antago- 
«© niſts, who were forming fine ſchemes and pro- 
<& jects for their deſtruction.” (c) 
5 Nor 


(a) Sex Cæſar's ſpeech de bell. Catil. | 
(5) Orar. 24. And in Orat. 29. he mentions the faction only 
as the cauſe why theſe illegal puniſhments ſhou'd diſpleaſe. 
(e) LI RB. 3. The country in Europe, wherein I have obſerv'd the 
factions to be moſt violent, and party hatred the ſtrongeſt, is Ireland. 
This goes ſo far as to cut off even the moſt common intercourſe 


of civilities bet wixt the proteſtants and catholics, Their cruel in- 


ſur« 
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Nor to mention Dionyſius(a) the elder, who is 
computed to have butcher'd in coid blood above 
10,900 of his fellow citizens; nor Agathocles, (b) 
Nabis(c) and others, ſtill more bloody than he; the 
tranſactions, even in free governments, were ex- 
tremely violent and deſtructive. At Athens, the 
thirty tyrants and the nobles, in a twelvemonth, 
murder'd, without trial, about 1200 of the people, 


and baniſh'd above the half of the citizens that re- 


main'd.(d) In Argos, near the ſame time, the people 


kill'd 1200 of the nobles; and afterwards their own 


demagogues, becauſe they had refus'd to carry their 
proſecations farther. ( The people alſo in Cor- 
cyra kill'd 1500 of the nobles and bani{h'd a thou- 
ſand. (/) Theſe numbers will appear the more 
ſurpriſing, if we conſider the extreme ſmallneſs of 


R 2 theſe 


ſurrections, and the ſevere revenges which they have taken of each 


| Other, are the cauſes of this mutual ill-will, which is the chief 


ſource of the diſorder, poverty, and depopulation of that country, 
The Greek factions, I imagine, to have been inflam'd ſtill to a 
higher degree of rage: The revolutions being commonly more fre- 
quent, and the maxims of aſſaſſination much more avow'd and ac- 


| knowledg'd. 


(a) Plut. de wirt. et fort. Alex; 

(5) Died. Sic. lib. 18, 19. (c) Tit. Liv. lib. 31, 33, 34: 
(a) Died. Sic. lib. 14. 1ſecrates ſays there were only 5000 ba- 
niſn'd. He makes the number of thoſe kill'd amount to 1500. 
Areop. Æſcbines, contra Ctefi. aſſigns preciſely the ſame number, 


Seneca (de trang. anim. cap. 5.) ſays 1300. 


le) Died. Sic. lib. 15. (/) Died. Sic. lib» 13. 
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theſe ſtates : But all antient hiſtory is full of ſuch 
inſtances. (a) 


WIEN Alexander ordered all the exiles to be 
reſtor'd, thro' all the cities; it was found that the 


whole 


(a) We ſhall mention from Diod. Siculus alone a few, which paſt 
in the courſe of ſixty years during the moſt ſhining age of Crcece, 
There were baniſh'd from Sybarts zoo of the nobles and their 
partizans, lib. 12. p. 77. ex edit. Rhodomanni, Of Cbians Goo 
_ eitizens baniih'd, lib. 13. p. 189. At Epheſus, 340 kill'd, rooo 
baniſh'd, lib. 13. p. 223. Of Cyrenians, 500 nobles kill'd; all the 
zeſt baniſm'd, lib. 14. p. 263. The Corinthians kill d 120, ba- 
niſh'd 500, lib. 14. p. 304. Płæbidas the Spartan baniſh'd 300 Læ- 
#14715, lib. 15. p. 342. Upon the fall of the Lacedemoniaus, Demo- 
cracies were re ſtor d in many cities, and ſevere vengeance talen of 
the nobles, after the Greek manner, But matters did not end there. 
For the baniſh'd nobles, returning in many places, butcher'd their 
adverſaries at Phiale, in Corinth, in Megara, in Tpliaſſa. In this 
Jaſt place, they kill'd 300 of the people; but theſe again revo!t- 
ing, kill'd above 600 of the nobles and baniſh'd the re}, lib. 15. 
p. 357. In Arcadia 1400 baniſh'd, beſides many killed. Tie 
baniſn'd retir'd to Sparta and to Pallantium: The latter deliver” d 

up to their countrymen, and all kill'd, lib. x5. p. 373. Of the 
| baniſh'd from Argos and Thebes, there were 500 in the Spartan ar- 
my, id. p. 374. Here is a detail of the moſt remarkable of A- 
gathoclis cruelties from the ſame author. The people before his 
uſurpation had baniſh'd 600 nobles, lib, x9. p. 655. After- 
wards, that tyrant, in concurrence with the people, kill'd 4.000 
nobles and baniſh'd 6000, id. p. 647. He Killd 4ooo pecple 
at Gela, id. p. 741. By Axatbocles brother 8000 baniſh'd from 
Syracuſe, lib. 20. p. 757. The inhabitants of Aga, to the num 
ber of 40, oo0 were kill d, man, woman, and child, and with 
tortures, for the ſake of their money, id. p. 802. All the rela- 
tions, 2/8. father, brother, children, grandfather, of his Iybian ar- 
my Kkill'd, id. p. 803. Hs kill'd 7000 exiles after capitulation, 


id. 


5 
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whole amounted to 20,000 men; (a) the remains 


probably of ſtill greater flaughters and maſſacres. 


What an aſtoniſhing multitude in fo narrow a 
country as antient Greece / And what domeſtic 
confuſion, jealouſy, partiality, revenge, heart-burn- 
ings, muſt tear thoſe cities, where factions were 


- wrought up to ſuch a degree of fury and deſpair ! 


'Twovu'D be eaſier, ſays Jſocrates to Philip, to 
raiſe an army in Greece at preſent from the vaga- 
bonds than from the cities, 


EVEN where affairs came not to ſuch extremi- 


ties (which they faiPd not to do almoſt. in every 


city twice or thrice every century) property was 
render d very precarious by the maxims of antient 
government. Aenophon, in the banquet of Socrates, 
gives us a very natural, unaffected deſcription of 
the tyranny of the Athenian people. © In my po- 


« verty, ſays Charmides,) I am much more hap- . 


e py than ever I was during my riches ; as much 
« as it is happier to be in ſecurity than in ter- 
& rors, free than a ſlave, to receive than to pay 


court, to be truſted than ſuſpected. Formerly 


I was oblig'd to careſs every informer - Some 
* impoſition was continually laid upon me: and 
“ it was never allow'd me to travel or be abſent 

R 3 & from 


id. p. 816. Tis to be remarkt that Arathocles was a man of 
great ſenſe and courage. 


(a) Died. Sic. lib. 28. 
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& from the city. At preſent, when I am poor, I 
look big and threaten others. The rich are a- 
„ fraid of me, and ſhow me every kind of civility 
and reſpect; and I am become a kind of tyrant 
c“ in the city.” (a) 


IN one of the pleadings of Lyſeas, Y the orator 
very cooly ſpeaks of it, by the bye, as a maxim cf 
the Athenian people, that, whenever they wanted 
money, they put to death ſome of the rich citizens 
as well as ſtrangers, for the ſake of the forfeiture. 
In mentioning this, he feems to have no intention 
of blaming them; ſtill leſs, of provoking them, who 
were his audience and judges. 


WHETHER a man was a citizen or a ſtranger 
amongſt that people, it ſeems indeed requilite, ei- 
ther that he ſhou'd impoveriſh himfelf, or the peo- 
ple wou'd impoveriſh him, and perhaps kill him 
into the bargain. The orator laſt mention'd gives 
a pleaſant account of an eſtate laid out in the pub- 
lic ſervice ;(c) that is, above the third of it, in 
rareeſnows and figur'd dances. 


INEED 


(a) Pace 885. ex edit. Leuncdl. (5) Orat. 29. in Nicom, 

(e) In order to recommend his client to the favour of the people, 
he enumerates all the ſums he had expended, When x- 
30 minas: Upon a chorus of men 20 minas; &@7TLOHG 
8 minas z 49cao)8 Xopnywy co minas; XUXAILW YMWrw 3 mi- 
nas: Seven times trierarch, where he ſpent 6 talents: Taxes, 

once 
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I NEED not inſiſt on the Greet tyrannies, which 
were altogether horrible. Even the mixt monar- 
chies, by which moſt of the antient {tates of Greece 
were govern'd, before the introduction of repub- 
lies, were very unſettl'd. Scarce any city, but A. 
thens, ſays 1jocrates, could ſhow a ſucceſſion of 
kings, for four or five generations. (a) 


Brsipes many other obvious reaſons for the 
inſtability of antient monarchies, the equal diviſi- 
on of property amongſt the brothers in private fa- 

milies, 


ence? 30 minas, another time 40; yvprzciagy@?, 12 mĩinas; 
77 e- Id X&EW 15 minas 5 KO{h00U8; Koen wy id minas z 
TULLY ONE Coy EvEroig 7 minas; einger. Epi roper Dr Ig mi- 
nas; agg nbiwe®- 30 minas. In the whole 10 talents 38 minas + 
An immenſe ſum for an Atbenian fortune, and what alone wou'd 
be eſteem' d creat riches. Orat. 20. Tis true, he ſays, the law 
did not oblige abſolutely to be at ſo much expence, not above a 
fourth. But without the favour of the people, no body was ſo 
much as ſafe 3 and this was the only way to gain it. See farther, 
orat, 24. de pop. fatu. In another place, he introduces a ſpeak» 
er, who ſays that he had ſpent his whole fortune, and an immenſe 
one, eighty talents, for the people. Orat. 25. de prob. Evandri, 
The Helo or ſtrangers find, ſays he, if they do not contribute 
largely enough to the people's fancy, that they have reaſon to re- 
pent. Orat. 30. contre P/il, You may ſee with what care De- 
m53henes diſplays his expences of this nature, when he pleads for 
himſelf, de corona. And low he exaggerates Midias's ſtingineſs 
in this particular, in his accuſation of that criminal. All this, 
by the bye, is a mark of very iniquitous judicature: And yet the 
Atbenians valu'd themſelves on having the moſt legal and regular 
adriniſtration of any people in Creece. 

4%) Parath, 
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milies, by a neceſſary conſequence, muſt contribute 
to unſettle and diſturb the ſtate. The univerſal 
preference given to the elder in modern govern- 
ments, tho” it encreaſes the inequality of fortunes, 
has, however, this good effect, that it accuſtoms 
men to the ſame idea of public ſucceſſion, and cuts 
off all claim and pretenſion of the younger. 


THE new ſettl'd colony of Heraclea, falling 
immediately into factions, apply'd to Sparta, who 
ſent Heripidas with full authority to quiet their 
diſſenſions. This man, not provok' d by any op- 
poſition, not inflam'd by party rage, knew no bet- 
ter expedient than immediately putting to death 
about 500 of the citizens. (a) A ſtrong proof how 
deeply rooted theſe violent maxims of govern- 
ment were throughout all Greece. 


Ir ſuch was the diſpoſition of mens minds a- 
moneſt that refin'd people, what may be expected 
in the commonwealths of Italy, Afric, Spain, and 
Gaul, which were denominated barbarous? Why 
otherways did the Grceks ſo much value them- 
ſelves an their humanity, gentleneſs and modera- 
tion above all other nations? This reaſoning ſeems 
very natural: But unluckily the hiſtory of the 
Roman commonwealth, in its earlier times, if we 
give credit to the receiv'd accounts, ſtands againſt 
us. No blood was ever ſhed in any ſedition at 
; Rome, 


(%) Dial. Sic. lib. 14 
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Rome, till the murder of the Gracchi. Dionyſius 
Halicarnaſſzus,(a) obſerving the ſingular humanity 
of the Roman people in this reſpect, makes uſe of 
it as an argument that they were originally of Gre- 


cian extraction: Whence we may conclude, that- 


the factions and revolutions in the barbarous re- 
publics were more violent than even thoſe of 
Greece abovemention'd. 


Ir the Romans were ſo late in coming to blows, 
they made ample compenſation after they had once 
enter'd upon the bloody ſcene; and Appran's hiſto- 
ry of their civil wars contains the molt frightſul 
picture of maſſacres, profcriptions, and forſeitures, 
that ever was preſented to the world. What 
pleaſes moſt in that hiſtorian is, that he ſeems to 
feel a proper reſentment of theſe barbarous pro- 
ccedings; and talks not with that provoking cool- 
neſs and indifference, which cuſtom had produc'd 
in many of the Grec# hiſtorians. (S 

Tae 

(49 LIS. 1. 

(5) Tae authorities cited above are all hiſtorians, orators, and 
philoſophers, whoſe teſtimony is unqueſtion'd, *Tis dangerous 
to rely upon writers, who deal in ridicuie and ſatire, What 
will poſterity, for inſtance, infer from this paſſage of Dr. Sauift? 
& I told him, that in the kingdom of Tribaza (Britain) by the 
ce natives call'd Langdon, (London) where I had fojourned ſome 
« time in my travels, the bulk of the people conſiſt, in a man- 
© ner, wholly of diſcoverers, witneſſes, informers, accuſers, 
cc proſecutors, evidences, ſwearers, together with their ſeveral 


« ſubſervient and ſubaltern inſtruments, all under the colours, 
« the 


* 
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THz maxims of antient politics contain, in 
general, ſo little humanity and moderation, that it 
ſeems ſuperfluous to give any particular reaſon for 
the violences committed at any particular period. 
Yet I cannot forbear obſerving, that the laws, in 
the latter ages of the Roman commonwealth, were 
ſo abſurdly contriv'd, that they oblig'd the heads 
of parties to have recourſe to theſe extremitics. 
All capital puniſhments were aboliſh'd : Howe- 
ver criminal, or what is more, however dange- 
rous, any citizen might be, he cou'd not regularly 
be puniſh'd otherways than by baniſnment: And 
it became neceſſary, in the revolutions of party, 
to draw the fword of private vengeance ; nor was 
it eaſy, when laws were once violated, to ſet bounds : 
to theſe ſanguinary proceedings. Had Brutus 
himſelf prevail'd over the triumvirate, cou'd he, 
in common prudence, have allow'd Octavius and 
Anthony 


4 the conduct, and pay of minifters of tate and their deputies. 
e The plots in that kingdom are uſually the workmanſhip of 
& thoſe perſons, &c.“ Gulliver's travels. Such a repreſenta: 1- 
on might ſuit the government of Arhens ; but not that of Erg- 
land, which is a prodigy, even in modern times, for humanity, 
juſtice and liberty. Yet the doctor's ſatire, tho* carry'd to ex- 
tremes, as is uſual with him, even beyond other ſatirical writers, 
did not altogether want an object. The biſhop of Rocheſter, 
who was his friend and of the ſame party, had been baniſh'd a 
little before by a bill of attainder, with great juſtice, but with- 
out ſuch a proof as was legal, or according to the ſtrict forms af 
common law. 
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Anthony to live, and have contented himſelf with 
baniſhing them to Rhodes or Marſeilles, where 
they might {till have plotted new commotions 
and rebellions? His executing C. Antonius, bro- 
ther to the 7r:umvir, ſhows evidently his ſenſe of 
the matter. Did not Cicero, with the approbati- 
on of all the wiſe and virtuous of Rome, arbitrari- 
Jy put to death Catiline's aflociates, contrary to law, 

and without any trial or form of proceſs? And if 
he moderated his executions, did it not proceed, 
either from the clemency of his temper, or the 
conjunctures of the times? A wretched ſecurity 
in a government, which pretends to laws and li- 
berty. 


Tus, one extreme produces another. In the 
ſame manner as exceſſive ſeverity in the laws is 
apt to beget great relaxation in their execution; ſo 
their exceſſive lenity naturally engenders cruelty 


and barbarity. Tis dangerous to force us, in a- 
ny caſe, to uſe freedom with their ſacred regulati- | 


ons and preſcriptions, 


ONE general cauſe of the diſorders, ſo frequent 
in all antient governments, ſeems to have conſiſted 
in the great difficulty of eſtabliſhing any Ariſtocra- 
ey in thoſe ages, and the perpetual diſcontents and 
ſeditions of the people, whenever even the meaneſt 
and moſt beggarly were excluded from the legiſ- 
lature and from public offices, The very _— 
0 


10 
% 
10 
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of freeman gave ſuch a rank, being oppos'd to 


that of /ave, that it ſeem'd to intitle the poſſeſſor 
to every power and privilege of the common- 
wealth. Solon's(a) laws excluded no freeman from 
votes or elections, but confin'd fome magittracies 
to a particular cenſus; yet were the people never 
fatisfied till thoſe laws were repeal'd. By the 
treaty with Antipater,(b) no Athenian had a vote, 
whoſe cenſus was leſs than 2000 drachmas (about 
60 J. Sterling.) And tho' ſuch a government 
wou'd to us appear ſufficiently democratical, it was 
ſo diſagreeable to that people, that above two 
thirds immediately deſerted their country. (c) Ca/- 


ſander reduc'd that cenſus to the half; (4) yet ſtill 


the government was conſider'd as an oligarchical 
tyranny, and the effect of foreign violence. 


SERVIUSTULLIUS's(e) laws ſeem very equal 
and reaſonable, by fixing the power in proportion to 
the property: Vet the Roman people cou'd never 
be brought quietly to ſubmit to them. 


IN thoſe days, there vas no medium betwixt a 
ſevere, jealous Ariſtocracy, over diſcontented ſub- 
jects; and a turbulent, factious, tyrannical Demo- 
cracy. 


Bur 


(a) Plutarch. in ita Solon. (2) Diod. Sic. lib. 18. 
(c) 1d. ibid. (d) Id. ibid. (e) Tit, Liv. lib, 1. cap. 43. 
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Bur thirdly, there are many other circumſtan- 
ces, in which antient nations ſeem inferior to the 
modern, both for the happineſs and encreaſe of 
mankind. Trade, manufactures, induſtry were 
no where, in former ages, ſo flouriſhing as they 
are at preſent, in Europe. The only garb of the 
antients, both for males and females, ſeems to have 
been a kind of flannel, which they wore common- 
ly white or grey, and which they ſcour'd, as of- 
ten as it grew dirty. Tyre, which carry'd on, 
aſter Carthage, the greateſt commerce of any city 
in the Mediterranean, before it was deſtroy'd by 
Alexander, was no mighty city, if we credit Arri- 
an's account of its inhabitants. () Athens is com- 
monly ſuppos'd to have been a trading city; but it 
was as populous before the Median war, as at any 
time after it, according to Herodotus ;(b) and yet 
its commerce, at that time, was ſo inconſiderable, 
that, as the ſame hiſtorian obſerves,(c) even the 
neighbouring coaſts of Aſia were as little frequent- 
ed by the Greeks as the pillars of Hercules: For 
beyond theſe, he conceiv'd nothing. 


GREAT intereſt of money and great profits of 


trade are an infallible indication, that induſtry and 
S COMmM= 


(a) LI B. 2. There were $000 kill'd during the fiege ; and the 
whole capti ves amounted to $0,000 : Diodorus Siculus lib, 17. 
ſays only 13, 00: But he accounts for this ſmall number by ſay- 
ing that the Tyrians had ſent away beforchand part of their 
wives and children to Carthage. | 


(5)L1B, 5. he makes the number of the citizens amount te 
3Z9,C00, (c) ib. LY 
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commerce are but in their infancy, We read in 
Lyſias (a) of 100 per cent. profit made on a cargo- 
of two talents, ſent to no greater diſtance than from 
Athens to the Adriatic: Nor is this mention'd as an 
inſtance of exorbitant-profit. Antidorus, ſays De- 
mno/thenes,(b) paid three talents and a half for a 
houſe, which he let at a talent a year: And the 
_ orator blames his own tutors for not employing his 
money to like advantage. My fortune, ſays he, in 
eleven years minority, ought to have been tripled. 


The value of 20 of the ſlaves, left by his father, 


he computes at 40 minas: and the yearly profit 
of their labour at twelve.(c) The moſt moderate 


intereſt at Athens (for there was higher (d) often 


paid) was 12 per cent. (e) and that paid month- 
Iy. Not to inſiſt upon the exorbitant intereſt of 


34 per cent, to which the vaſt ſums diſtributed 


in elections had rais'd money (J) at Rome, we find, 
that Verres, before that factious period, ſtated 24 
per cent. for money, which he left in the publi- 


cans hands. And tho” Cicero exclaims againſt this 


article, it is not on account of the extravagant u- 
ſury; but becauſe it had never been cuſtomary to 
ſtate any intereſt on ſuch occaſions. (g) Intereſt, 
indeed, ſunk at Rome, after the ſettlement of the 


empire: 


| (a) Orat. 33. adverſ. Diagit. (6) Contra Abe. p. 25. ex 


edit Aldi, (e) Id. ibid. p. 19. (a) Id. ibid. (e) Id. 1. 


and Z ſchines contra Ctęſipb. (J) Epiſt, ad Attic, lib, 5. epiſt, 21. 
(7) Contra Verr. orat. 3. 


— 
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empire: But it never remain'd any conſiderable 
time, ſo low as in the commercial ſtates of mo- 
dern ages. (a) 4 


AMONGST the other inconveniencies, which 
the Athenians felt from the ſortifying Decelia by 
the Lacedemonians, it is repreſented by Thucydides(b) 
as one of the molt conſiderable, that they cou'd 
not bring over their corn from Fuowa by land, paſ- 
ſing by Oropus, but were oblig'd to embark it, and 
to ſail about the promontory of Sunium. A ſurpriſ- 
ing inſtance of the imperfection of antient naviga- 
tion: For the water carriage is not here above 
double the Jand, 


I do not remember any paſſage in any antient 
author, wherein the growth of any city is aſcrib'd 
to the eſtabliſhment of a manufacture. The com- 
merce, which is ſaid to flouriſh, is chiefly the ex- 
change of thoſe commodities, for which diflerent 
foils and climates were ſuited. The ſale of wine 
and oil into Africa, according to Diodorus Siculus,(c) 
was the foundation of the riches of Agrigenturm. 
The ſituation of the city of Sybaris, according to 
the ſame author, (d) was the cauſe of its immenſe 
populouſneſs; being built near the two rivers Cra- 
thys and Sybaris. But theſe two rivers, we may 
obſerve, are not navigable; and cou'd only pro- 

duce ſome fertile vallies, for agriculture and hus- 
| 8 2 bandry; 


(a) SEE diſcourſe IV, (5) Lin. 7. 
(c) Lts, 13. (d) LIB. 12. 


"ag oe ans N 1 3 r 
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' bandry; an advantage fo inconſiderable, that a 
modern writer wou'd fcarcel y have taken notice 
of it. 


THz barbarity of the antient tyrants, along 
with the extreme love of liberty, which animated 
thoſe ages, muſt have baniſh'd every merchant and 
manufacturer, and have quite depopulated the ſtate, 
had it fubſifted upon induſtry and commerce, 
While the cruel and ſuſpicious Dionyſius was car- 
rying on his butcheries, who, that was not de- 
. tain'd by his landed property, and cou'd have car- 
ry'd along with him any art or fkill to procure a 
fubſiſtence in other countries, wou'd have remain'd 
Expos'd to ſuch implacable barbarity ? The perſe- 
cutions of Philip the II. and Lewis the XIV. fill'd 
all Eurape with the manufacturers of Flanders and 
of France. 


1 GRANT, that agriculture is the ſpecies of in- 
duſtry which is chiefly requiſite to the ſubſiſtence 
of multitudes of people; and it is poſſible, that this 
induſtry may flouriſh, even where manufactures 
and other arts are unknown or neglected. Swif- 
ſerland is at preſent a very remarkable inſtance; 
where we find, at once, the moſt ſkilful husband- 
men and the moſt bungling tradeſmen, that are to 
be met with in all Europe. That agriculture flou- 
riſh'd mightily in Greece and Italy, at leaſt in ſome _ 


parts of them, and at ſome periods, we have 74 
on 
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ſon to preſume : And whether the mechanical arts 
had reach'd the ſame degree of perfection may not 
be eſteem'd ſo material; eſpecially, if we conſi- 
der the great equality in the antient republics, 
where each family was oblig'd to cultivate, with 
the greateſt care and induſtry, its own little field, 
in order to its ſubſiſtence. 


Bor is it juſt reaſoning, becauſe agriculture may, 
in ſome inſtances, flouriſh without trade or manu- 


factures, to conclude that, in any great extent of 


country and for any great tract of time, it wou'd 
ſubſiſt alone? The moſt natural way, ſurely of en- 
couraging husbandry, is firſt to excite other kinds 
of induſtry, and thereby afford the labourer a ready 
market for his commodities, and a return of ſuch 
goods as may contribute to his pleaſure and enjoy- 
ment. This method is infallible and univerſal ; 
and as it prevails more in modern governments 
than in the antient, it affords a preſumption of the 
ſuperior populouſneſs of the former. 


Ey ERV man, ſays Aenophon, (a) may be a farmer: 
No art or {kill is requiſite : All conſiſts in the in- 
duſtry and attention to the execution. A ſtrong 


proof, as Columella hints, that agriculture Was but 


little known in the age of Xenophon. 


ALL our latter improvements and refinements ; 
have ey operated nothing towards the eaſy fub- 
= | ſiſtence 


7 2. 
(a] Oecom © © 


[2 
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ſiſtence of men, and conſequently towards their 
propagation and encreaſe? Our ſuperior ſkill in 
mechanics, the diſcovery of new worlds, by which 
commerce has been ſo much enlarg' d, the eſta- 
bliſhment of poſts, and the uſe of bills of exchange; 
theſe ſeem all extremely uſeful to the encourage- 
ment of art, induſtry, and populouſneſs. Were 
we to ſtrike off theſe, what a check wou'd we give 
to every kind of bufineſs and labour, and what mul- 
titudes of families wou'd immediately periſh from 
want and hunger? And it ſeems not probable, that 
we cou'd ſupply the place of theſe new inventions 
by any other regulation or inſtitution. 


Have we reaſon to think, that the police of an- 
tient ſtates was any way comparable to that of mo- 
dern, or that men had then equal ſecurity, ei- 
ther at home, or in their journeys by land or wa- 
ter? I queſtion not, but every impartial examiner 
wou'd'give us the preference in this particular. (a) 


Tnus upon comparing the whole, it ſeems im- 
poſſible to aſſign any juſt reaſon, why the world 
ſhou'd have been more populous in antient than 
in modern times. The equality of property, a- 
mongſt the antients, liberty, and the ſmall diviſi- 
ons of their ſtates, were indeed favourable to the 
propagation of mankind : But their wars were 
more bloody and deſtructive z their governments 

more 


(2) Sxx eſſays moral and political, eſſay XV. 
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more factious and unſettl'd; commerce and ma- 
nufactures more feeble and languiſhing; and the 
general police more looſe and irregular. Theſe 
latter diſadvantages ſeem to form a ſufficient coun- 
ter- balance to the former advantages; and rather 
favour the oppoſite opinion to that which common- 
ly prevails with regard to this ſubject. 


BUT there is no reaſoning, it may be ſaid, a- 
gainſt matter of fact. If it appear, that the world 
was then more populous than at preſent, we may 
be afſur'd, that our conjectures are falſe, and that 
we have overlook'd ſome material circumſtance in 
the compariſon. This I readily own: All our 
preceding reaſonings, I acknowledge to,be mere 
trifling, or, at leaſt, ſmall ſkirmithes and frivolous 
rencounters, which decide nothing. But unluckily 
the main combat, where we compare facts, can- 
not be render d much more deciſive. The facts 
deliver'd by antient authors are either ſo uncertain 
or ſo imperfect as to afford us nothing decifive in 
this matter. How indeed cou'd it be otherwiſe ? 
The very facts, which we muſt oppoſe to them, 
in computing the greatneſs of modern ſtates, are 
far from being either certain or compleat. Many 
grounds of calculation, proceeded on by celebrat- 
ed writers, are little better than thoſe of the em- 
peror Heliogabalus, who form'd an eſtimate of the 
immenſe greatneſs of Rome, from ten thouſand 

| pound 
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pound weight of cobwebs, which had been found 
in that city.(a) 


*T1s to be remark'd, that all kinds of numbers 
are uncertain in antient manuſcripts, and have been 
ſubject to much greater corruptions than any other 
part of the text; and that for a very obvious rea- 
ſon. Any alteration in other places, commonly 
affects the ſenſe or grammar, and is more readily 
perceiv'd by the reader and tranſcriber. 


Few enumerations of inhabitants have been 
made of any tract of country by any antient author 
of good authority ; ſo as to afford us a a large enough 
view for compariſon, _ 


*T 1s probable, that there was formerly a good 
foundation for the numbers of citizens aſſigned to 
any free city; becauſe they enter'd for a thare of 
the government, and there were exact regiſters kept 
of them. But as the number of ſlaves is ſeldom 
mention'd, this leaves us in as great uncertainty 
as ever, with regard to the populouſneſs even of 
ſingle cities. 


TRE firſt page of Thucydides is, in my opinion, 
the commencement of real hiſtory. All preced- 
ing narrations are ſo 1 intermixt with fable, that phi- 

loſophers 


(a) Alii Lamprid. in vita Heliog. cap. 26. 
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loſophers ought to abandon them, in a great mea- 
ſure, to the embelliſhment of poets and orators. (a) 


WITH regard to remote times, the numbers of 
people aſſign'd are often ridiculous, and loſe all cre- 
dit and authority. The free citizens of Sybaris, 
able to bear arms, and actually drawn out in battle, 
were 300,000. They encountered at Siagra with 
100,000 citizens of Crotona, another Greek city 
contiguous to them; and were defeated. This is 
Diodorus Siculus's(b) account; and is very ſeriouſ- 
ly inſiſted on by that hiſtorian. Strabo(c) alſo 
mentions the ſame number of Sybarites. 


DIODORUS $SICULUS,(4) enumerating the 
inhabitants of Agrigentum, when it was deftroy'd 
by the Carthaginians, ſays, that they amounted to 
20,000 citizens, 200,000 ſtrangers, beſides ſlaves, 

who, 


_ . (a) In general, there is more candour and fincerity in antient hi- 
ſtorians, but leſs exactneſs and care, than in the moderns. Our 
ſpeculative factions, eſpecially thoſe of religion, throw ſuch an 
illuſion over our minds, that men ſeem to regard impartiality to 
their adverſaries and to heretics, as a vice or weakneſs: But the 
commonneſs of books, by means of printing, has oblig'd modern 
hiſtorians to be more careful in avoiding contradictions and incon- 
gruities. Diodorus Siculus is a good writer; but tis with pain I 
ſee his narration contradict, in ſo many particulars, the two moſt 
authentic pieces of all Grcek hiſtory, wiz. Xenophon's expedition, 
and Demoſthenes' orations. Plutarch and Appian ſeem ſcarce ever 
to have read Cicero's epiſtles. 

(6) LI B. 12. (c) LII. 6. 

(d LI B. 13. 
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who, in ſo opulent a city, as he repreſents it, wou'd 
probably be, at leaſt, as numerous. We muſt re- 
mark, that the women and the children are not 
included ; and that therefore, upon the whole, 
the city muſt contain near two millions of inhabi- 
tants. (3) And what was the reaſon of ſo immenſe an 
encreaſe ? They were very induſtrious in cultivat- 
ing the neighbouring fields, not exceeding a ſmall 
Engliſb county; and they traded with their wine 
and oil to Africa, which, at that time, had none 
of theſe commoditics, 


PTOLEMY, fays Theecritus,(b) commands 
33,339 cities, I ſuppoſe the fingularity of the 
number was the reaſon of aſſigning it. Diodorus 
Siculus(c) gives three millions of inhabitants to Z- 
gypt, a very ſmall number: But then he makes the 
number of their cities amount to 18,000 : An e- 
vident contradiction. 


He ſays, (d) the people were formerly ſeven mil- 
lions. Thus remote times are always moſt envy'd 
and admir'd, 


Tram Xerxess army was extremely numerous, 


I can readily believe; both from the great extent of 
5 his 


(a) Diogenes Laertius (in vita Empedoclis) ſays, that _—_ 
contain'd only $00,000 inhabitants, 
(6) ToyLL, 17. (c Link. 1. (d) Ip. ibid, 
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his empire, and from the fooliſh practice of the 
Eaſtern nations, of encumbering their camp with 
a ſuperfluous multitude : But will any reaſonable 
man cite Herodotus's wonderful narrations as an 
authority? There is ſomething very rational, I 
own, in Lyſias's(a) argument upon this ſubject. 
Had not Xerxes's army been incredibly numerous, 
ſays he, he had never made a bridge over the Hel- 
l:ſpont : It had been much eaſter to have tranſport- 

ed his men over ſo ſhort a paſſage, with the nu- 
merous ſhipping he was maſter of, 


POLY. BIUS(6) ſays, that the W betwixt the 
firſt and ſecond Punic wars, being threatned with 
an invaſion from the Gaul, muſter'd all their own 
forces, and thoſe of their allies, and found them a- 
mount to ſeven hundred thouſand men able to bear 
arms. A great number ſurely, and which, when 
join'd to the ſlaves, is probably more than that ex- 
tent of country aftords at preſent. (c) The enume- 
ration too ſeems to have been made with ſome ex- 
actneſs; and Polybius gives us the detail of the par- 
ticulars. But might not the number be magnify d, 
in order to encourage the people? 


DIO- 


a) Orat. funebriss (6) Lib. 2. IN 

(e) Tax country, that ſupply d this 3 was not above a 
third of Traly, wiz. the pope's dominions, Tuſcany, and a part of 
the kingdom of Naples. 
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DIODORUS SICULUS(a) makes the ſame e- 
numeration amount to near a million : Theſe va- 
riations are ſuſpicious. He plainly too ſuppoſes, 
that Italy in his time was not ſo populous: Another 
very ſuſpicious circumſtance. For who can be- 
lieve, that the inhabitants of that country dimi- 
niſh'd from the time of the firſt Punic war to that 
of the friumvirates? 


JU CASAR, according to Appian, (5) 


encounter'd four millions of Gauls, kill'd one mil- 


lion, and took another million priſoners. (6 Sup- 


poſing the numbers of the enemy's army and of the 


kill'd cou'd be exactly aſſign'd, which never is poſ- 
ſible ; how cou'd it be known how often the ſame 
man return'd into the armies, or how diſtinguiſh 


the new from the old levy'd ſoldiers ? No attenti- 


on ought ever to be given to ſuch looſe, exagger- 
ated calculations; eſpecially where the author tells 
us not the mediums, upon which the calculations 
were form'd. 


_ PATERCULUS(a) makes the number kill'd 
by Cæſar amount only to 400,000: A much more 


probable account, and more eaſily reconcil'd to 
the 


(a) LI B. 2. ( Celtica. 
(e) Plutarch (in vita Cæſ.) makes the number that Cæſar 


fought with amount only to 3 millions. Julian (in Ceſaribus) 


to 2. | 
(4) Lis. 2. cap. 47. 


* 
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the hiſtory of theſe wars, given by that conqueror 
himſelf in his commentaries, 


ONE wou'd imagine, that every circumſtance of 
the life and actions of Dionyſius the elder might be 
regarded as authentic, and free from all fabulous ex- 
aggerations; both becauſe he liv'd at a time when 
letters flouriſh'd moſt in Greece, and becauſe his 
chief hiſtorian was Philiſtus, a man allow'd to be 
of great genius, and v-10 was a courtier and mini- 
ſter of that prince. But can we admit, that he had 
a ſtanding army of 100,090 foot, 10,000 horſe, 
and a flcet of 400 gallics ?(a) Theſe, we may 
obſerve, were mercenary forces, and ſubſiſted up- 
on their pay, like our armies in Europe. For the 
citizens were all diſarm'd; and when Dian aſter- 
wards invaded Sicihh, and call'd on his country- 
men to vindicate their liberty, he was oblig'd ta 
bring arms along with him, which he diſtributed 
among thoſe who join'd him. () In a ſtate, where 
agriculture alone flourithes, there. may be many 
inhabitants; and if theſe be all arm'd and diſci- 
plin'd, a great force may be call'd out upon occa- 
ſion: But great numbers of mercenary troops can 
never be maintain'd, without either trade and ma- 
nufactures, or very extenſive dominions. The 
United Provinces never were maſters of ſuch a force 
by ſea and land, as that which is ſaid to belong to 
Dionyſius; yet they poſſeſs as large a territory, per- 

* fectly 


(a) Disd. Sic, lib. 2. (J) Plurarcb. in vita Dionis. 
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fectly well cultivated, and have infinitely more re- 
ſources from their commerce and induſtry, Dio- 
dorus Siculus allows, that, even in his time, the 
army of Dionyſius appear'd incredible; that is, as 
J interpret it, it was entirely a fiction, and the o- 
pinion aroſe from the exaggerated Hattery of the 


courtiers, and perhaps from! the vanity and E policy 


of the tyrant himſelf. 
Tx critical art may very juſtly be ſuſpected of 


temerity, when it pretends to correct or diſpute 
the plain teſtimony of antient hiſtorians by any pro- 
bable or analogical reaſonings : Yet the licence of 
authors upon all ſubjects, particularly with regard 
to numbers, is ſo great, that we ought ſtill to re- 


tain a kind of doubt or reſerve, whenever the 


facts advanc'd depart, in the leaſt, from the com- 


mon bounds of nature and experience. I ſhall give 


an inſtance with regard to modern hiſtory. Sir 
Milliam Temple tells us, in his memoirs, that, 
having a free converſation with Charles the II. he 
took the opportunity of repreſenting to that mo- 
narch the impoſſibility of introducing into this iſland 
the religion and government of France, chiefly on 
account of the great force requiſite to ſubdue the 
ſpirit and liberty of ſo brave a people. The 
& Romans, ſays he, were forc'd to keep up 12 legi- 
66 ons for that purpoſe” (a great abſurdity(a) and 

„ Crom- 


(a) Strabo, lib. 4. ſays that one legion would be ſufficient, with 


a few cavalry ; but the Romans commonly kept up ſomewhat a 
greater 
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cc Cronnwell left an army of near eighty thouſand 
« men.” Muſt not this laſt fact be regarded as 
unqueſtion'd by future critics, when they find it 
aſſerted by a wiſe and learned miniſter of itz te, 
contemporary to the fact, and who addreſt his 
diſcourſe, upon an ungrateful ſubject, to a great 
monarch, who was allo contemporary, and. vcho 
himſelf broxe thoſe very forces about fourtcen 
years before. Yet by the moſt undoubted autho- 
rity, we may inſiſt, that CromwelPs army, when 
he died, did not amount to half the number here 
mention'd. 


"Ts a very uſual fallacy to conſider all the ages 
of antiquity as one period, and to compute the 
nnmbers contain'd in the great cities mention'd by 
2ntient authors, as if theſe cities had been all con- 
temporary. The Greek colonies flouriſh'd ex- 
tremely in Sicily, during the age of Alexander: 
But in Auguſtus's time they were ſo decay'd, that 
almoſt all the product of that fertile land was con- 
ſum'd in Italy. (a) 


LET us now examine the numbers of innabi— 
tants aſſign d to particular cities in antiquity; and 
omitting the numbers of Nineveh, Babylon, and the 
Egyptian Thebes, let us confine ourſelves to the 

SA ſphere 


greater force in this iſland ; which they never took pains entirdy 
to ſubdue, 


(a) Stra be, lib. 6. 
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ſphere of real hiſtory, to the Grecian and Roman 
ftates. I muſt own, the more I conſider this 
ſubject, the more am I inclin'd to ſcepticiſm, with 


regard to the great populouſneſs aſcrib'd to antient 
times. 


ATHENT is faid by( a) Plato to be a very great 
city; and it was ſurely the greateſt of all the 
Grech () cities, excepting Syracuſe, which was 
nearly about the ſame ſize in Thucydides's(c) time, 
and afterwards encreas'd beyond it. For Cicero(d) 
mentions it as the greateſt of all the Greet cities 
in his time ; not comprehending, I ſuppoſe, either 
Antioch or Alexandria under that denomination. 
Atheneus(e) ſays, that by the enumeration of De- 
metrius Phalereus there were in Athens 21,000 ci- 
tizens, 10,000 ſtrangers, and 400,000 ſlaves. T his 

number is very much inſiſted on, by thoſe whoſe 
opinion I call in queſtion, and is eſteem'd a ſun- 
damental fact to their purpoſe : But in my opinion 
there is no point of criticiſm more certain, than 
that Athenæus, and Cteſicles, whom he cites, are 
here 


(a) Apolog. Socr. 

() Argos ſeems alſo to have been a great city: For Iæſas con- 
tents himſelf with ſaying that it did not exceed Athers, Orat. 34. 

(c) LI B. 6. ſee alſo Plutarch, in vita Nicie. 

(d) Orat. contra Verrem, lib. 4. cap. 52. Strabo, lib. 6. ſays 
it was 22 miles in compaſs. But then we are to conſider, that it 
contain'd two harbcurs within it; one of which was a very large 
one; and might be regarded as a kind of bay. 

(e) LI B. 6, cap. 20. 
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here miſtaken, and that the number of flaves is 


augmented by a whole cypher, and ought not to 


be regarded as more than 40, ooo. 

Fit. WHEN the number of citizens is ſaid to 
be 21,000 by Athenæus, (a) men of full age are 
only underſtood. For (1) Heredetus(b) fays, that 
Ariſtagoras, embaſſador from the Jonians, found 
it harder to deceive one Spartan than 30,0009 A- - 
thenians; meaning, in a loofe way, the whole ſtate, 
ſuppos'd in one popular afiembly, excluding the 
women and children. (2) Thucydids(c) ſays, that 
making allowance for all the abſentees in the fleet, 


army, garrifons, and for people employ'd in their 


private affairs, the Athenian aſſembly never roſe to 
five thouſand. (3) The forces enumerated by the 
fame hiſtorian, (d) being all citizens, and amount- 
ing to 13,000 heavy arm'd infantry, prove the 
ſame method of calculation; as alſo the whole te- 


nor of the Greek hiſtorians, who always under- 


ſtand men of full age, when they aſſign the num- 
ber of citizens in any republic. Nom theſe heing 
but the fourth of the inhabitants, the free Atheni- 
ans were by this account 84,000; the ſtrangers 
42,000; and the ſlaves, calculating by the nal. 
er number, and allowing that they marry'd and 


K pro- 


(a) Demoſilenes aſſigns 20,000. contra Ariffog, 
(5) Lin. 5. (c) Lis. 8. 
() LI B. 2. Diedorus Siculus's account perfectly agrees, lib, xas 
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propogated at the ſame rate with freemen, were 
160,000: And the whole inhabitants 284,000 : 
A large enough number ſurely. The other num- 
ber 1,720,009 makes Athens larger than London 
and Paris united. 


Secondly, THERE were but 10,000 houſes in 
Athens. (a) | 


Thirdly. Tro' the extent of the walls, as given 
us by Thucydides, be great, () (v:z. 18 miles, be- 


fide the ſea-coaſt) yet Xenophon(c) ſays, there was 


much waſte ground within the walls. They ſeem 
indeed to have join'd four diſtinct and ſeparate 
cities. (c? 


Faurthly, No inſurrection of the ſlaves, or ſu- 
ſpicion of inſurrection ever mention'd by hiſtori- 
ans; except one commotion of the miners.{e ) 


Fifthly. 


(a) Tenophon. mem. lib. 2. (5b) Lin. 2. (c) De ratione red. 

(4) Wx are to obſerve, that when Dionyſius Halycarnaſſus ſays, 
that if we regard the antient walls of Rome, the extent of the ci- 
ty will not appear greater than that of Athens; he muſt mean the 
Acropelis or high town only. No antient author ever ſpeaks of the 
Piræum, Pbalerus, and Munychia as the ſame with Arbens. Much 
leſs can it be ſuppoſed, that Dionyſius wou'd conſider the matter 


in that light, after the walls of Cimon and Pericles were deftroy'd, 


and Athens was entirely ſeparated from theſe other towns. This 
obſervation deſtroys all Voſfus's reaſonings, and introduces come 


mon ſenſe into theſe calculations, 
le) Aiken, lib. 6. 


— 
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Fifthly. ThE Athenians treatment of their ſlaves 
is ſaid by Xenophon(a) and Deme/thenes(b) and Plau- 
tus( c) to have been extremely gentle and indul- 
gent: Which cou'd never have been the caſe, had 
the diſproportion been twenty to one. The diſ- 
proportion is not ſo great in any of our colonies; 
and yet we are oblig' d to exerciſe a very rigorous, 
military g government over the negroes. 


Siæthly. No man is ever eſteem'd rich for pof- 
ſeſſing what may be reckon'd an equal diftribution 
of property in any country, or even triple or qua- 
druple that wealth. Thus every perſon in Eng- 
land is computed by ſome to ſpend fix pence a day: 
Yet he is eſteem'd but poor who has five times 
that ſum. Now Timarchus is faid by Z/chines(d) to 
have been left in eaſy: circumſtances ; but he was 
maſter only of 10 ſlaves employ'd in manuſactures. 
Ly/ias and his brother, two ſtrangers, were pro- 
ſcrib'd by the thirty for their great riches ; tho” 
they had but fixty a piece.(e) Demaſthenes was left 
very rich by his father; yet he had no more than 
52 ſlaves. () His work-houſe; of 20 cabinet mak- 
ers, is ſaid to be a very conſiderable manufactory.(g) 


Seventhly. DURING the Decelian war, as the 
Greet hiſtorians call it, ROO faves deſerted, and 
brought 
(a) De rep. Athen, (3) Philip. 3. (c) Sticta. 
(4) Contra Timarch, (e) Orat. 11. 
V) Contra Apbeb. (g] Ibid. 
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brought the Aiheniaus to great diſtreſs, as we learn 
from Thucydides. (a) This could not have happen'd, 
had they been only the twentieth part. The beſt 
ſlaves wou'd not deſert. 


Erghthly. XENOPHON (O) propoſes a ſcheme 
for entertaining by the public 10, ooo ſlaves: And 


that ſo great a number may poflibly be ſupported, 


any one will be convinc'd, fays he, who conſiders 
the numbers we had before the Decelign war. A 
way of ſpeaking altogether incompatible with the 
larger number of Atheneus. \ 


Ninthly. THE whole cenſus of the ſtate of A. 
thens was leſs than 6000 talents. And tho' num- 
bers in antient manuſcripts be often ſuſpected by 
critics, yet this is unexceptionable; both becauſe 
Demeſthenes,(c) who gives it, gives alſo the detail, 
which checks him, and becauſe Pohbius(d) aſſigns 


the ſame number, and reaſons upon it. Now the 
moſt vulgar ſlave cou'd yield by his labour an 916 


lus a day, over and above his maintenance, as we 
learn from Aenophon, (e) who ſays that Nicias's over- 
ſeer paid his maſter fo much for ſlaves, whom he 
employ'd in digging of mines; and alſo kept up the 

number of ſlaves. If you will take the pains to e- 
ſtimate an obolus a day, and the flaves at 400,000 
computing only at 4 years purchaſe, you will find 


the ſum above 12, ooo talents; even tho' allowance 
5 205 

(a) Liz. 7. (5) De rat. red. 
() De claſſibus. (d) LI B. 2. cap. 62. (e) De rat. red. 
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be made for the great number of holy-days in A- 
thens. Beſides, many of the ſlaves wou'd have a 
much greater value from their art. The loweſt 
that Demo/thenes(a) eſtimates any of his father's 
ſlaves is two minas a-head. And upon this ſuppo- 
ſition, it is a little difficult, I confeſs, to reconcile 
even the number of 40,000 ſlaves with the cenſus 
of 6000 talents. 


Tenthly. CHIOS is ſaid by T hucydides(b) to con- 
tain more ſlaves, than any Gree# city except Spar- 
ta. Sparta, then, had more than Athens, in pro- 
portion to the number of citizens. 'The Spartans 

ere qooo in the town; 30, ooo in the country. (c) 
The male ſlaves, therefore, of full age, muſt have 
been more than 780,000: The whole more than 
3,120,000. A number impoſſible to be maintain'd 
in a narrow, barren country, ſuch as Laconia, which 
had no trade. Had the Helotes been ſo very nu- 
merous, the murder of 2000 mention'd by Thu- 
cydides, (d) wou'd have irritated en without 
weakening them. 


BESI D Es, we are to conſider, that the number, 
aſſign'd by Athenæus, (e) whatever it is, compre- 
hends all the inhabitants of Attica, as well as thoſe 
of Athens. The Athenians affected much a coun- 


try 
(a) Contra a 
_ (5) LI B. 8. (c) Plutarch in vita Lycurg. (4) LI B. 4. 
(e) Tux ſame author affirms that Corinth had once 460,000 
ſlaves, Zgina 470,000. But the foregoing arguments hold ſtrong- 
| er 
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try life, as we learn from Thucydides;(a) and when 
they were all chas'd into town, by the invaſion of 
their territory during the Pelopone/tan war, the city 
was not able to contain them, and they were ob- 
lig'd to lye in the porticos, temples, and even ſtreets, 
for want of lodging. (4) | 


TRE fame remark is to be extended to all the 
other Greek cities; and when the number of the 
Citizens is aſſign'd, we muſt always underſtand 
it of the inhabitants of the neighbouring country, 
as well as of the city. Yet even with this allow- 
ance, it muſt be confeſt, that Greece was a popu- 
lous country, and much exceeded what we cou'd 
imagine of ſo narrow a territory, naturally not very 
fertile, and which drew no ſupplies of corn ſrom 
other places. For excepting Athens, which trad- 
ed to Pontus for that commodity, the other cities 
- ſeem to have ſubſiſted chiefly from their neighbour- 

ing territory. C) 
RHODES 

Py ; 
er againſt theſe facts. "Tis however remarkable, that Alhe- 
neus Cites ſo great an authority as Ariſtotle for this laſt fact: And 
the ſcholiaſt on Pindar mentions the ſame number of ſlaves in 
gina. 
(a) LIEB. 2. (3) I. ibid. 

(c) Demo. contra Lept. The Athenians brought yearly from 
Pontus 400,000 medimni or buthels of corn, as appear'd from the 
cuſtom-houſe books. And at that time they imported little cora 
from any other place, This by the bye is a ſtrong proo?, that 


there is ſome great miſtake in the foreg going paſſage of Atbencbur. 
| For 
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RHODES is well known to have beena city of 
extenſive commerce, and of great fame and ſplend- 
or; yet it contain'd only 6000 citizens able to bear 
arms, when it was beſieg'd by Demetrius. (a) 


THEBES was always one of the capital cities of 
Greece :(b) But the number of its citizens exceeded 
not thoſe of Rhodes. (c) Phliaſea is ſaid to be a ſmall 
city by Aenaphon; (d) yet we find, that it contain'd 
booo citizens. (e) I pretend not to reconcile theſe 
two facts. 


MANTINAA was equal to any city in Ar- 
cadia: F) Conſequently it was equal to Aegalopolis, 
which was 50 ſtadia, or 6 miles and a quarter in 
circumference.(g) But Mantinæa had only 3000 
citizens. () The Greek cities, therefore, contain'd 
often fields and gardens, along, with the houſes ; 
and we cannot judge of them by the extent of their 
walls. Athens contain'd no more than 10,000 


houſes ; 


For Attica itſelf was ſo barren in corn, that it produc'd not enough 
even to maintain the peaſants, Tit. Livii lib. 43. cap. 6. Lucian, 
in his navigium ſive vota, ſays, that a ſhip, which, by the dimen- 
ſions he gives, ſeems to have been about the ſize of our third rates, 
carry'd as much corn as wou'd maintain all Attica for a twelve- 
month. But perhaps Athens was decay'd at that time; and be- 
ſides, it is not ſafe to truſt ſuch looſe rhetorical calculations. 

(a) Died. Sic. lib. 20. () Joc. paneg.. 

(e) Diod Sic. lib, 15 and 17. (d) Hiſt. Græc. lib. 7. 
le) Id. lib. 7. (/ Pohò. lib. 2. (g) Polyb, lib, g. cap. 20. 
U) Lxſias, orat. 34. | 


| 
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houſes ; yet its walls, with the ſea coaſt, were a- 
bove 20 miles in extent. Syracuſe was 22 miles in 
circumference; yet was ſcarce ever ſpoke of by 
the antients as more populous than Athens. Ba- 
bylon was a ſquare of 15 miles or 60 miles in cir- 
cuit; but it contain'd large cultivated fields and 
incloſures, as we learn from Pliny. "Tho? Aureli- 
an's wall was 50 miles in circumference; (a) the 
circuit of all the 13 diviſions of Rome, taken a-part, 
according to Publius Vitor, was only about 43 
miles. When an enemy invaded the country, the 
whole inhabitants retir'd within the walls of the 
antient cities, along with their cattle, and furni- 
ture, and inſtruments of husbandry. And the 
great height, to which the walls were rais'd, en- 
abled a ſmall number to defend them with facility. 


SPARTA, ſays Xenophon,(b) is one of the cities 


of Greece, that has the feweſt inhabitants. Yet Pe- 
 Jybius(c) ſays it was 48 ſtadia in circumference, a and 


was round. 


ALL the ee able to bear arms in Antipa- 
ter's time were but ten thouſand men. (4g) 


POLYBIUS(e) tells us, that the Acbæan league 


might without my inconvemence, march 30 or 


40,000 


(a) Vopiſcus in vita Aurel. 

(5) De rep. Laced. This paſſage is not eaſily reconcil'd with 
That of Plutarch above, who fays, that Sparta had gooo citizens. 

( P — lib. 9. cap. 20. (a) Diod. Sic, lib, 18. (e) Legat. 
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40,000 men; and this account ſeems very probable : 
For that league comprehended the greateſt part of 
Peloponneſus. Yet Pauſanias, (a) ſpeaking of the 
{ame period, ſays, that all the Achzans able to bear 
arms, even when feveral manumitted ſlaves were 
join'd to them, did not amount to ſifteen thouſand, 


TRE The/al:ans, till their final conqueſt by the 
Romans, were, in all ages, turbulent, factious, ſe- 
ditious, diſorderly. (C *Tis not therefore natural 


to ſuppoſe, that that part of Greece abounded much 


in people. 


THz whole inhabitants of Epirus, of all ages, 


| ſexes and conditions, who were ſold by Paulus E- 


miliuvs, amounted only to 150,000.{c) Yet Epirus 
might be double the extent of York/hire.(d) 


U WES 

(a) In Acfaici s. 

(5) Tit, Liv. lib. 34. cap. 5 1. Plato in Critone. 

(e) T:t. Liv. lib. 45. cap. 34. 

(4)A LATE French writer, in his 6b/ervatio1s on the Greeks, has 
remark'd, that Philip of Macedon, being declar'd captain- general of 
the Greeks, wou'd have been back' d by the force of 230,000 of 
that nation in his intended expedition againſt Perſia, . This num- 
ber comprehends, I ſuppoſe, all the free citizens, throughout all 
the cities; but the authority, on which that computation is 
founded, has, T own, eſcap'd either my memory or reading; and 
that writer, tho* otherwiſe very ingenious, has given into a bad 
practice, of delivering a great deal of erudition, without one cita- 
tion. But ſappoſing, that that enumeration cou'd be juſtify d by 
£000 authority from antiquity, we may eftabliſh the following 


| Computation, The free Greeks of all ages and ſexes were 920,000! 


The 
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We may now conſider the numbers of people 
in Rome, and Italy, and collect all the lights afford- 
ed us by ſcatter'd paſſages in antient authors. We 
ſhall find, upon the whole, a great difficulty in fix- 
ing any opinion on that head; and no reaſon to 
ſupport thoſe exaggerated idem, ſo much in- 
ſiſted on by modern writers. 


_DIONYSIUS HALICARNASS # US(a) fays, 
that the antient walls of Rome were neatly of the 
ſame compaſs with thoſe of Athens, but that the ſu- 

| burbs ran out to a great extent; and it was difficult 
to tell, where the town ended or the country begun. 
In fome places of Rome, it appears from the ſame au- 
thor,(b) from Juvenal, (c) and from other antient 
vriters, (4) that the houſes were high, and families 

| liv d 


The faves, computing them by the number of 4:hcnian ſlaves as 
above, who ſeldom marry'd or had families, were double the male 
citizens of full age, wiz. 460,000. And the whole inhabitants 
of antient Greece about one million, three hundred and eighty 
thouſand. No mighty number, nor much exceeding what may 
be found at preſent in Scotland, a country of nearly the ſame ex- 
"il tent, and which is very indifferently peopl'd. 
j (a) LIEB. 4 (3) LI B. 10. (c)SATYR. z. I. 269, 270 
| N | ' (4) Strabo lib. 5. ſays, that the emperor Auguſtus prohibited the 
| raifing houſes higher than 70 foot. In another paſſage, lib. 16, 


he ſpeaks of the houſes of Rome as remarkably high. See alſo to 
the ſame purpoſe Yitruvius lib. 2. cap. 8. Ariflides the ſophiſt, 
in his oration ee Pony, ſays that Rome conſiſted of cities on the 
top of cities, and that if one were to ſpread it out and unfold it, 
it wou'd cover the whole ſurface of Italy, Where an author 


indulges himſelf in ſuch extravagant declamations, and gives ſo 
much 
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liv'd in ſeparate ſtoreys, one above another: But tis 
probable, theſe were only the poorer citizens, and 


only in ſome few ſtreets. If we may judge from the 


younger Pliny's(a) account of his houſe, and from 
Bartoli's plans of antient buildings, the men of 
quality had very ſpacious palaces; and their build- 
ing were like the Chineſe houſes at this day, where 
cach apartment is ſeparate from the reit, and riſ- 
es no higher than a ſingle ſtorey. To which, if 
we add, that the Roman nobility much affected 


very extenſive porticos and even woods () in town ; 


we may perhaps allow Voſſius (tho' there is no 
manner of reaſon for it) Sg read the famous paſ- 
ſage of the elder Plim (c) his own way, without 

U2 ad- 


much into the hyperbolieal ſtile, one knows not how far he muſt 
be reduc'd, But this reaſoning ſeems natural: If Rome was built 
in ſo ſcatter' d a manner as Dionyſius ſays, and ran ſo much into 
the country, there muſt have been very few ſtreets, where the 
honfes were rais'd ſo high. * Tis only for want of ground, that 
any body builds in that inconvenient manner. 

(a) LI B. 2. epiſt. 16. lib. 5. epiſt. 6. Tis true, Pliny there 
deſcribes a country-houſe: But fince that was the idea the anti- 
eats form'd of a magnificent and convenient building, the great 
men wou'd certainly build the ſame way in town. In laxitatem 
ruri: excurrunt, ſays Seneca of the rich and voluptuous. Epiſt. 114. 
Valerius Maxinus, lib. 4. cap. 4. ſpeaking of Cincinratus's field of 
4 acres, ſays, Angufte ſe babitare nunc putat, cujus domus tantum pa- 
tet ꝓuantum Cincinnati rura patuerant, To the ſame purpoſe, ſee 
lib. 36. cap. 15. alſo lib. 18. cap. 2. 


* (6) Vitruv. lib. 5. cap. 11. Tacit. annal. lib, 11. cap. 3. Sue- 


ton. in vita Octav. cap. 72. Ec. 


(e) Mania ejus ( Rome ) collegere ambitu imperatoribus, 2. 


buſque Ve lane, Al. C. C. 828. paf xii MCC. complexa mon= 
ts 
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admitting the extravagant conſequences which he 
draws from it. | 


Tar 


ter ſeptem, ipſa dividitur in regiones quatuordecim, compita earum 265. 
E7:fdem ſpatii menſura, currente a milliario in capite Rom, Fori fa- 
nato, ad fingulas portas, gue ſunt hedie numero 37, ita ut duodecim 
forte ſemel numerentur, pretereanturque cx weteribus ſeptem, que eſ- 
fe aejierunt, efficit paſſuum per directum 30775, Ad extrema vero 
zecforum cum caftris pretorits ab eodem milliario, fer view omnium 
wViarum, menſura collegit paulo amplius ſeptuaginta millia paſſuum. 
Duo fi quis altitudinem tefforum addat, dignam profecto efiimaticnem 
conci piat, : fateaturgue nullius urbis magnitudinem in toto orbe fotuiſſe 
ei comparari. Plin. lib. 3. cap. 5. a 7 

ALL the beſt manuſcripts of Pliny read the paſſage as here cit- 
ed, and fix the compaſs of the walls of Reme to be 13 miles. The 
only queſtion is, what Pliny means by 40775 paces, and how that 
number was form'd. The manner, in which I conceive it, is this. 
Rome was a ſemicircular area of 13 miles circumference. The Forum 
and conſequently. the Milliarium, we know, was ſituated on the 
Banks of the Tyber, and near the center of the circle or upon the- 
diameter of the ſemicircular area, Tho' there were 37 gates to 
Reme, yet only twelve of them had ſtraight ſtreets, leading from 
them to the Milliarium. Pliny, therefore, having aſſign'd the cir- 
cumference of Rome, and knowing that that alone was not ſuf- 
ficient to give us a juſt notion of its ſurface, uſes this farther me- 


thod. He ſuppoſes all the ftreets, leading from the Milliarium to 


the 12 gates, to be laid together into one ſtraight line, and ſup- 
poſes we run along that line, ſo as to count each gate once: In 
which caſe, he ſays, that the whole line is 30775 paces: Orin 
other words, that each ſtreet or radius of the femicircular area is 
upon an average two miles and a half; and the whole length of 
Nome is 5 miles, and its breadth about half as much, beſide the 
. ſcatter'd ſuburbs, 

Pere Hardovin underſtands this paſſage in the ſame manner 1 
with regard to the laying together the ſeveral ſtreets of Rome into 


ane 
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THE number of citizens, who receiv'd corn by 
the public diſtribution in Auguſtus's time, were 
U 3 two 


one line, in order to compoſe 30775 paces : But then he ſup- 
poſes that ſtreets led from the Milliarium to every gate, and 
that no ſtreet exceeded 800 paces in length. But (1) a ſemicir- 
cular area, whoſe radius was only 800 paces, cou'd never have a 
circumference near 13 miles, the compaſs of Rome as aſſign'd by 
Pliny, A radius of two miles and a half forms very nearly that 
circumference. (2) There is an abſurdity in ſuppoſing a city ſo 
built as to have ſtreets running to its center from every gate in 
its circumference, Theſe ſtreets muſt interfere as they approach. 
(3) This diminiſhes too much from the greatneſs of antient Rome, 
and reduces that city below even Briſtil or Rotterdam. 

The ſenſe which Joffivs in his obſervationes variæ puts on this 
paſſage of Pliny, errs widely in the other extreme. One manu- 
ſcript, of no authority, inſtead of 13 miles, has aſſign'd 30 miles 
for the compaſs of the walls of Rome. And YVjius underſtands 
this only of the curvilinear part of the circumference ; ſuppoſing, 
that, as the Tyber form'd the diameter, there were no walls built 
on that ſide, But (1) this reading is allow'd contrary to almoſt 
all the manuſcripts. (2) Why ſhou'd Phny, a conciſe writer, re- 
peat the compaſs of the walls of Rome in two ſucceflive ſenten- 
ces? (3) Why repeat it with fo ſenſible a variation? (4) What 
is the meaning of Pliny's mentioning twice the Milliarium, if a 

a line was meaſur'd, that had no dependence on the Milliarium ? 
(5) Aurclian's wall is ſaid by Yopiſcus to have been drawn /axiore 

| ambitu, and to have comprehended all the buildings and ſuburbs on 
| the north-ſide of the Tyber ; yet its compaſs was only 50 miles, 
j and even here critics ſuſpect ſome miſtake or corruption in 
, the text, It is not probable that Rome wou'd diminiſh from Au- 
; fuſtus to Aurelian. It remain'd ſtill the capital of the ſame em- 
pire ; and none of the civil wars, in that long period, except the 
tumuits on the death of Maximus and Balbi nas, ever affected the 
city. Caracalla is ſaid by Aurelius Victor to have encreas'd Rome, 
(6) There 
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two hundred thouſand. (2) This one wou'd eſteem 


a pretty certain ground of calculation: Yet is it 
attended with ſuch circumſtances as throw us back 


into doubt and uncertainty. 


Dip the poorer citizens only receive the diſtri- 
bution? It was calculated, to be ſure, chie fly for 
their benefit. But it appears from a paſſage of 
Cicero, (b) that the rich might alſo take their porti- 
on, and that it was eſteem'd no reproach. in them 


to apply for it. 
To 


(6) There are no remains of antient bui dings, witch mark any. 
tich greatneſs of Rome.. N ſius's reply to this objection ſeems 
abſurd, that the rubbiſh wou'd fink 60 or 70 foot below: ground, 
It appears from Spartian (in vita Sever) that the five mile ſtone 
zn via Lavicana was out of the city. (7 Olympiodo1 us and Pub- 
tin: Vier fixthe number of houſes in Rome to be betwixt forty and 
fifty thouſand. (3) The very extravagance of the conſequences, 
drawn by this eritic, as well as Lipſius, if they be neceſſary, de- 
Aroys the foundation on which they are grounded: That Rome 
contain'd 14 millions of inhabitants; while the whole kingdom 
of France contains only five, 8 to his computation, Sc. 
Tu E only objection to the ſenſe, which we have affix d above 
to the paſſage of Pliny, ſeems to lye in this, that Pliny, aſter 
mentioning the 37 gates of Rome, aſſigns only a reaſon for ſuppreſſ- 
ing the feven old ones, and ſays nothing of the 18 gates, the 
ſtreets leading from which, terminated, according to my opinion, 
before the reach'd the Forum, But as Pliny was writing to the 
EFomans, who perfectly knew the diſpoſition of the ſtreets, it is 
not ſtrange he ſhou'd take a circumſtance for granted, which was 
ſo familiar to every body. Perhaps too, many ef theſe gates lcd 


to wharfs upon the river. 


(4} Ex monument, Ancy r. (5) Tuſe, quaj?, lib, 3. Cap. 48. 
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To whom was the corn given; whether only to 
eads of families, or to every man, woman and 
child? The portion every month was five mo- 
dit to each(a) (about & of a buſhel.) This was too 
little for a family, and too much for an individual, 
A very accurate antiquarian,(b) therefore, infers, 
that it was given to every man of full years: But 
be allows the matter to be uncertain. 


Was it ſtrictly enquir'd, whether the claimant 


liv'd within the precincts of Rome, or was it ſuffi- 
cient, that he preſented himſelf at the monthly diſ- 
tribution ! This laſt ſeems more probable. (c) 


WERE there no falſe claimants? We are told, d 
that Cz/ar ſtruck off at once 170,000, who had 
crept in without a juſt title; and it is very little 
probable, that he remedy'd all abuſes. 


Bor laſtly, what proportion of ſlaves muſt we 
afſſion to theſe citizens? This is the moſt material 
queſ- 


(a) Licinius apud Salluft.. biſt. frag. lib. 3. 

(5) Nicolaus Hortenſius de re frumentaria Roman. 
| (c) Net to take the people too much from their buſineſs, Auguſtus 
erdain'd the diſtribution of corn to be made only thrice à year > 
But the people finding the monthly diſtributions more convenient 
fas preſerving, I ſuppoſe, a more regular oeconomy in their fa 


mily) defir'd to have them reſtor d. Suzton. Aug:ft. cap. 40. Had 


not ſome of the people come from ſome diſtance for their corn, 
Hgnf?uss precauticn ſeems ſuperfluous, 
d Seton, In Jul. cap. 41. 


LM 
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from Diodorus Siculus, (d) that one ſtraight ſtreet 
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queſtion; and the moſt uncertain. Tis very 
doubtful, whether Athens can be eſtabliſh'd as a 
rule for Rome. Perhaps the Athenians had more 
ſlaves, becauſe they employ'd them in manufac- 
tures, for which a capital city, like Rome, ſeems 
not ſo proper. Perhaps, on the other hand, the 
Romans had more ſlaves, on account of their ſu- 
perior luxury and riches. | 


THERE were exact bills of mortality kept in 
Rome ; but no antient author has given us the 
number of burials, except Suetonius, (a) who tells 
us, that in one ſeaſon, there were 30,000 names 
carry'd to the temple of Libitina: But this was 
during a plague; which can afford no certain 


foundation for any inference. 


Tx public corn, tho'diſtributed only to 200,000 
citizens, affected very conſiderably the whole a- 
griculture of /taly :(b) A fact no way reconcilable 
to ſome modern exaggerations with regard to the 


inhabitants of that country, 


Tas beſt ground of conjecture I can find, con- 


cerning the greatneſs of antient Rome, is this: We 


are told by Herodian, c) that Antioch and Alexan- 
&ria were very little inferior to Rome. It appears 
ot 


(a) In vita Neronis, (b) Sueton. Aug. cap. 42. 
(c) LI B. 4. cap. 5. (d) LI B. 17. 
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of Alexandria, reaching from port to port, was 
five miles long; and as Alexandria was much more 
extenced in length than breadth, it feems to have 
been a city nearly of the bulk of Parzs ;( e) and 
Rome might be about the ſize of London. 


THERE 


(e) Quintus Carus fays its walls were only ten miles in circumfe- 
rence, when founded by Alexander, lib. 4. cap. 8. Strabo, who had 
travel'd to Alexandria as well as Diodorus Siculus, ſays it was ſcarce 
four miles long, and in moſt places about a mile broad, lib. 17. 
Pliny ſays it reſembled. a Macedonian caſſock ſtretching out in the 
corners, Hb. 5. cap. 10. Notwithſtanding this bulk of Alexandria, 
which ſeems but moderate, Diodorus Siculus ſpeaking of its circuit 
as drawn by Alexander (which it never exceeded, as we learn "ou 
Amwuanus Marcellinus, lib. 22. cap. 16.) ſays it was utyeges 
oiaPeporra extremely great, ibid. The reaſcn, which he aſ- 
ſigns for its ſurpaſſing all cities of the world(for he excepts not Rome) 
is, that it contain'd $00,000 free inhabitants, He alſo mentions 
the revenues of the kings, viz. 6000 talents, as another circum- 
ſtance to the ſame purpoſe : No ſuch mighty ſum in our eyes, even 
tho' we make allowances for the different value of money. What 
Strabo ſays of the neighbouring country means only that it wag 
well peopl'd eixxH,τ xaaw; Might not one affirm, with- 
out any great hyperbole, that the whole banks of the river from 
Graveſend to Windſor are one city? This is even more than Strabo 
fays of the banks of the lake Mareotis and of the canal to Canopus. 
"Tis a vulgar ſaying in Taly, that the king of Sardinia has but 
one town in Piedmont : For it is all a town. Agrippa in Foſephus, 
de bello Fudaic. lib. 2. cap. 16. to make his audience comprehend 
the exceſſive greatneſs of Alexandria, which he endeavours ta 
magnify, deſcribes only the compaſs of the city as drawn by A. 
kxander : A clear proof that the bulk of the inhabitants were 
lodged there, and that the neighbouring country was no more 
than what might be expected about all great towns, very well 
cultivated and well peopl'd. 


* 
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THERE liv'd in Alexandria in Diodarus Siculus's 
time, (a) 300,000 free people, comprehending, I 
ſuppoſe, women and children. ( But what num- 
ber of ſlaves? Had we any juſt ground to fix theſe 
at an equal number with the free inhabitants, it 
wou d favour the foregoing calculation. 


THERE is a paſſige in Herodian, which is a 
little ſurpriſing. He ſays, poſitively and plainly, 
that the palace of the emperor was as large as all 


the reſt of the city.(c) This was Nero: s golden 
houſe, which is indeed repreſented by Suetonius( d) 
and Pliny e) as of an enormous extent; but no 


power 
(a) LI B. 17. 
(% Hx ſays eAzvPepos not reharal, which muſt have been 
nes of citizens alone, and grown men. 
 (c) LI B. 4. cap. 1. Taos rows, Politian beet it ædi- 
zus majoribus etiam reliqua urbe. 

(d) Hz ſays (in Nerone, cap. 30.) that a portico or piazza of i it 
was 3000 feet long; tanta laxitas ut porticus triplices milliarias habe- 
yet, He cannot mean three miles. For the whole extent of the 
houſe from the Palatine to the Eſguiline was not near ſo great. So 
when Vopiſc. in Aureliano mentions a portico in Salluſt's gar- 
dens, which he calls porticus milliarenſis, it muſt be underſtood cf 

a thouſand feet. So alſo Horace; 

Nulla decemped:s 
Metata privatis opacam 
Porticus excipiebat Arcton. Lib. 2. ode 15. 
So alſo in lib. 1. ſatyr. 8. 

Mille pedes in fronte, trecentos cippus in agrum 

Hic dabat. | 

(e) Lis. 36. cap. 15. Bis vidimus urbem totam cingi domibus 
principum, Caii ac Neronts, 
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power of imagination can make us conceive it to 
bear any proportion to ſuch a city as London. 


W may obſerve, had the hiſtorian been relating 
Nero's extravagance, and had he made uſe of ſuch 
an expreſſion, it would have had much leſs weight ; 
theſe rhetorical exaggerations being ſo apt to creep 
into an author's ſtile, even when the moſt chaſte 
and correct. But 'tis mention'd by Herodian on- 


ly by the bye, i in relating the quarrels det twixt Ge- 
ta and Caracalla. 


Ir appears from the ſame hiſtorian(a) that there 
was, then, much land uncultivated, and put to no 
manner of uſe ; and he aſcribes it as a great praiſe 
to Pertinax, that he allow'd every one to take ſuch 
land, either in Italy or elſewhere, and cultivate it as 
he pleas'd, without paying any taxes. Lands uncul- 
tivated and put to no manner of uſe ! This is not 
heard of in any part of Chriſtendom ; except per- 
haps, in ſome remote parts of Hungary, as I have 
been inform'd. And it ſurely correſponds very ill 
with that idea of the extreme populouſneſs of an- 
_ tiquity, ſo much inſiſted on. | 


Wuꝭ learn from Yopiſcus,(b) that there was in E- 
truria much fertile land uncultivated, which the 
emperor, Aurelian, intended to convert into vine- 
yards, in order to furniſh the Roman people with a 

A diſtribution of w wine: A very proper ex- 


pedient 
(a) LI B. 2. cap. 1 5. 0 In Hs cap. 48, 


— — — nee 
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pedient to diſpeople fill farther that capital and all 
the neighbouring territories. 


Ir may not be amiſs to take notice of the ac- 
count, which Polybius(a) gives of the great herds of 
ſwine to be met with in Tuſcany and Lombardy, as 
well as in Greece, and of the method of feeding 
them which was then practis'd. © There are 
<< great herds of ſwine, (ſays he) throughout all 
by Htaly, particularly, in former times, thro' Etru- 
c ria and Ciſalpine Gaul. And a herd frequently 


c contains a thouſand or more ſwine. When one 


e of theſe herds in feeding meets with another, 
«© they mix together; and the ſwine-herds have no 
& other expedient to ſeparate them than to go to 
c“ different quarters, where they ſound their horn; 
ec and theſe animals, being accuſtom'd to that ſig- 
cc nal, run immediately each to the horn of his 
% own keeper. Whereas in Greece, if the herds 
6 of ſwine happen to mix in the foreſts, he, who 


“ has the greateſt flock, takes cunningly the op- 


46 portunity of driving all away. And thieves are 
very apt to purloin the ſtraggling hogs, which 
ce have wander'd to a great diſtance from their 
& keeper, in ſearch of food.“ | 


May we not infer from this account, that the 
North of Italy was then much leſs peopl'd, and 


worſe cultivated than at preſent? How cou'd theſe 
| vaſt 


) LIEB. 12. cap. 2. 
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vaſt herds be fed in a country, ſo thick of enclo- 
ſures, ſo improv'd by agriculture, ſo divided by 


farms, ſo planted with vines and corn intermingled 


together? I muſt confeſs, that Polybins's relation 


has more the air of that oeconomy, which is to 
be met with in our American colonies, than the 
management of an European country, 


WE meet with a reflection in Ari/otle's(a) e- 
thics, which ſeems to me unaccountable on any 
ſuppoſition, and by proving too much in favour of 
our preſent reaſoning may be thought really te 
prove nothing. That philoſopher, treating of fricad- 
ſhip, and obſerving, that that relation ought nei 
ther to be contracted to a very few, nor extended 
over a great multitude, illuſtrates his opinion by 
the following argument. In like manner, (ſays 
he,) as a city cannot ſubſiſt, if it either have ſo 
« few inhabitants as ten, or ſo many as a hundred 
« thouſand ; ſo is there a mediocrity requir'd in 
« the number of friends; and you deſtroy the el- 
« ſence of friendſhip by running into either ex- 
e treme.” What! impoſſible, that a city can 
contain a hundred thouſand inhabitants! Had - 
ri/lotle never ſeen, nor heard of a city, which was 
near ſo populous ? This, I muſt own, paſſes my 
comprehenſion, 


X PLINY 


0% Lin. 9. esp. 10. His exprefiion is an not Wor; 
ahabitant not citizen. 


1 as 
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er provinces; whither all the inhabitants, except 
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PLIN Na) tells us, that Seleucia, the ſeat of the 


Greet empire in the Eaſt, was reported to contain 


600,000 people. Carthage is ſaid by Strabo(b) to 


have contain'd 700,000. The inhabitants of Pe- 
Ein are not much more numerous. London, Pa- 


ris, and Conſtantinople may admit of nearly the 
ſame computation; at leaſt, the two latter cities 
do not exceed it. Rome, Alexandria, Antioch we 
have already ſpoke of. From the experience of 
paſt and preſent ages, one might conjecture, that 
there is a kind of impoſſibility in the nature of 
things, that any city cou'd ever riſe much beyond 
this proportion. Whether the grandeur of a city be 
founded on commerce or on empire, there ſeem to 
be invincible obſtacles, which prevent its farther 
progreſs. The ſeats of vaſt monarchies, by intro- 
ducing extravagant luxury, irregular expence, idle- 
neſs, dependence, and falſe ideas of rank and 
ſuperiority, are improper for commerce. Exten- 
ſive commerce checks itſelf, by raiſing the price of 
all labour and commodities. When a great court 
engages the attendance of a numerous nobility, 
poſſeſt of over-grown fortunes, the middling gen- 
try remain in their provincial towns, where they 
can make a figure on a moderate income. And it 


the dominions of a ſtate arrive at an enormous ſize, 


there neceſſarily ariſe many capitals, in the remot- 


4 
{a) LI R. 6. cap. 28. (6) Lin. 17, 
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a few courtiers, repair, for education, fortune, and 
amuſement. (a) London, by uniting extenſive com- 
merce and middling empire, has, perhaps, arriv'd 
at a greatneſs, which no city will ever be able to 
exceed. 


Chusk Dover or Calais for a center: Draw a 
circle of two hundred miles radius: You compre- 
hend London, Paris, the Netherlands, the Unite1 
Provinces, and ſome of the beſt cultivated coun- 
ties of France and England. It may ſafely, I think, 
be affirm'd, that no ſpot of ground can be found, 
in antiquity, of equal extent, which contain'd near 
jo many great and populous cities, and was fo ſtockt 
with riches and inhabitants. To balance, in both 
periods, the ſtates, which poſſeſt moſt art, know- 
ledge, civility and the beſt police, feems the trueſt 
method of compariſon. 


IT is an obſervation of L' Abbe du Bos,(b) that J- 
taly is warmer at preſent than it was in antient 
times. © The annals of Rome tell us, (ſays he) 
« that in the year 480. ab U. C. the winter was 
« ſo ſevere that it deſtroy'd the trees. The Tyber - 
« froze in Rome, and the ground was cover'd with 

X 2 & {now 


(a) Such were Alexandria, Antioch, Carthage, Epheſus, Lyon, 


ec. in the Roman empire. Such are even Bourdeaux, Tholoujyy, 


Dijon, Rennes, Rouen, Aix, &c. in France, Dublin, es 
Tork in the Britiſh dominions. 
(2) Vor. 2. ſect. 16. | | ED *} 
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5 ſnow for forty days. When Juuenall a) deſcribes 
a ſuperſtitious woman, he repreſents her as 
« breaking the ice of the Tyber, that ſhe might 
c perform her ablutions. 

E Fiybernum fracta glacie deſcendet in amnem, 

Ter matutino Tyberi mergetur. 

He ſpeaks of that river's freezing as a common 
% event. Many paſſages of Horace ſuppoſe the 
* ſtreets of Rome full of ſnow and ice. We ſhou'd 
have more certainty with regard to this point, 
had the antients known the uſe of thermome- 
« ters: But their writers, without intending it, 
give us information, ſuficient to. convince us, 
that the winters are now much more temperate 
« at Rome than formerly. At preſent, the Tyber 
« no more freezes at Rome than the Nile at Cairo. 
«© The Romans eſteem the winter very rigorous, if 
the ſnow lyes two days, and if one ſees for eight 
< and forty hours a few ſmall icicles hang from a 
« fountain that has a North expoſition.” 


56 


16 


4e 


40 


THE obſervation of this ingenious critic may be 
extended to other European climates. Who cou'd 
diſcover the mild climate of France in Diodarus Si- 
_ culus's(b) deſcription of that of Gaul? As it is a 
< Northern climate, (ſays he) it is infeſted with 
<« cold to an extreme degree. In cloudy weather, 
« inſtead of rain, there Yall great ſnows; and in 
« clear weather it there freezes ſo exceſſive * 

& that 


{a) Ar. 6. (5) Lis. 4 
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« that the rivers acquire bridges of their own ſub= 
“ ſtance, over which, not only ſingle travellers 
„ may paſs, but large armies, accompany'd with 
all their baggage and loaded waggons. And there 
being many rivers in Gaul, the Rhone, the Rhine, 
« c. almoſt all of them are froze over; and "tis 
« uſual, in order to prevent falling, to cover the 
« ice with chaff and ſtraw, at the places where 
&« the road paſſes.“ 


NoRTH of the Cevennes, fays Strabo, (a) Gaul pro. 
duces not figs and olives: And the vines, which have 
been planted, bear not grapes, that will ripem. _ 


O/7TD poſitively maintains, with all the ferious 
affirmation of proſe, that the Euxine ſea froze every 
winter in his time; and he appeals to Roman go- 
vernors, whom be: names, for the truth of his aſ- 
ſcrtion.(b) This never happens at preſent in the la- 
titude of Tom,, whither Ovid was baniſh'd. All 
the complaints of the ſame poet ſeem to mark a 
rigour of the ſeaſons, which is ſcarce: experienc'd 
at preſent in Petersburgh or Stactholm. 


TOURNEFORT, a Provencal, who had tra- 
vel'd into the ſame countries, obſerves that there 
is not a finer climate in the world: And he aflerts. 
that nothing but Ovid's melancholy cou'd have gi- 
| A 3, ven 


(a) LI B. 4. 
(5), Triß. lib. 3, eleg. 9. De Ponte, lib, 4. eleg. 7, 95 10% 


— — — 
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ven him ſuch diſmal ideas of it. But the facts, men- 
tion'd by that poet, are too circumſtantiate to bear 
any ſuch interpretation. » 


POLYBIUS(a) fays, that the climate in Arca« 
&a was very cold, and the air moiſt, 


. .* ITALY, () (fays Varro, ) is the moſt tem- 
« perate climate in Europe. The inland parts 
« (Gaul, Germany, and Punnonia, no doubt) have 
& almoſt perpetual winter.“ | 


TE Northern parts of Spain, according to 
Strabo, (c) arc but. ill inhabited, becauſe of the 
great cold. 


ALLowiNG, therefbre,. this remark to be juſt, 
that Europe is become warmer than formerly; how 
can we account for it? Plainly, by no other me- 
thod, but by ſuppoſing; that the land is at preſent | 
much better- cultivated, and that the woods are 
clear'd, which formerly threw a ſhade upon the 
earth, and kept the rays of the ſun from penetrat- 
ing to is. Our Northern colonies in America be- 
come more temperate, in proportion as the woods 


ae e Feld ⁰Eũ but in general, evezy one may re- 
mark, 


(a) LIEB. 4. cap. 21. (3) LIEB. 1. cap. 2. (c) LI B. 3. 
(4) Tux warm Southern colonies alſo become more health ful: 
And dis remarkable, taat in the Sparih hiſtories of the firſt diſco- 
| very 


4 


time, and that the air had become much milder and 
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mark, that cold ſtill makes itſelf much more ſe- 
verely felt, both in North. and South America, than 
in places under the fame latitude in Europe. 


SASERNA, cited by Calumella, (a) affirm'd, that 


the diſpoſition of the heavens was alter'd before his. 


warmer; as appears hence, ſays he, that many pla- 
ces now abound with vineyards and olive plantati- 
ons, which formerly, by reaſon. of the rigour of 
the climate, cou'd raiſe none. of theſe productions. 
Such a change, if real, wlll be allow'd an evident 
ſign of the better cultivation and peopling of coun- 
tries before the age of Saſerna; (b) and if it he 
continu'd to the preſent times, is a proof, that 
theſe advantages have been continually enereaſing 
throughout this part of the world. 


LeT us now caſt our eye over all the countries, 
which were the ſcene of antient and modern hiſtory, 
and compare their paſt and preſent ſituation. We 
ſhall not, perhaps, find fuch. foundation for the 
complaint of the preſent emptineſs and deſolation 
of the world. Agypt is repreſented by Maillet, ta: 
whom we owe the beſt account of it, as extreme- 


ly 


very and conqueſt of theſe countries they appear to have been very 
healthful; being then well peopl'd and cultivated. No account 
of the fickneſs or decay of Cortes's or Pizzarro's ſmall armies. 

(a) Li. 1. cap. 1. 

(5) He ſeems to haye liv*dabout the OED the younger Ai 
avis, id. ibid. | 
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ly populous ; tho' he eſteems the number of its in- 
habitants to be diminiſn'd. Syria and the leſſer 
Aſia, as well as the coaſt of Barbary, I can readi- 
ly own, to be very deſart in compariſon of their 
antient condition. The depopulation of Greece 
is alſo very obvious; but whether the country 
now call'd Turky \ in Europe may not, in gene- 
ral, contain as many inhabitants as during the flou- 
riſhing period of Greece, may be a little doubtful. 
The Thraciens feem, then, to have liv'd like the 
Tartars at preſent, by paſturage and plunder :(a) 
The Getes were ſtill more unciviliz'd :(b) And the 
Hlyrians were no better.(c) Theſe occupy nine 
tenths of that country: And tho' the government _ 
of the Turks be not very fayourable to induſtry and 
propagation; yet it preſerves, at leaſt, peace and 
order amoneſt the inhabitants; and is preferable 
to that barbarous, unſettled condition, in which: 
they antiently liv'd.. 


POLAND and Muſcovy in Europe are not very 
- populous; but are certainly much more ſo than the 
antient Sarmatia and Scythia ;z where no husban- 
dry or agriculture was ever heard of, and paſturage 
was the ſole art, by which the people were mais 
tain d. The like obſervation may be extended to 
Denmark and Sweden, No one ought to eſteem 


the immenſe ſwarms of Pops. which. formerly 
cam 


ta) Xenophe ep. libs 7. Polyb. lib. 4. cap. 45. 
) Ovid paſſim, &c. Strabo, lib 7. (c) Polyb. lib. 2. cap. 12. 
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came from the North, and over-ran all Europe, to 
be any objection to this opinion. Where a whole 
nation, or even half of it, remove their ſeat; tis 
eaſy to imagine what a prodigious multitude they 
muſt form ; with what deſperate valour they muſt 
make their attacks; and how the terror they ſtrike 
into the invaded nations will make theſe magnify, 
in their imagination, both the courage and multi- 
tude of the invaders, Scotland is neither extenſive 
nor populous ; but were the half of its inhabitants 
to ſeek new ſeats, they wou'd form a colony as 

large as the Teutons and Cimbri, and wou'd ſhake 
all Europe; ſuppoſing it in no better a condition 
for defence than formerly. 


GERMANY has ſurely at prefent twenty times 
more inhabitants than in antient times, when they 
cultivated no ground, and each tribe valu'd itſelf 
on the extenſive deſolation which it ſpread around, 
as we learn from Cæſar(a) and Tacitus( b] and. 
Strabo. (c) A proof that the diviſion into ſmall re- 
publics will not alone render a nation populous, 
unleſs attended with the ſpirit of peace, order, and 
induſtry, 


THe barbarous condition of Britain in former 
times is well known, and the thinneſs of its inha- 
bitants may eaſily be conjectur'd, both from their 
barbarity, and from a circumſtance mention'd by 
Herodian, (d) that all Britain was marſhy, even in 


= Se- 
(a) De bello Gallico, lib. 6. 
(4) Ds maribus Germ. (c) LI B. 2. (d) Lis 3. cap. 47. 


— 
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Seuerus's time, after the Romans had been fully 
ſettl'd in it above a whole century. 


*T'rs not eaſily imagin'd, that the Gault were 
antiently much more advanc'd in the arts of life 
than their Northern neighbours; ſince they travel'd 
to this iſland for their education in the myſteries 
of the religion and philoſophy of the Druids. (a) | 
cannot, therefore, think, that Gaul was then near 
ſo populous as France is at preſent. 


WERE we to believe, indeed, and join together 
the teſtimony of Appian and that of Dioderus Si- 
culus, we muſt admit an incredible populouſnefs 
in Gaul. The former hiſtorian(b) ſays, that there 
were 400 nations in that country; the latter af- 
firms(c) that the largeſt of the Gallic nations conſiſt- 
ed of 200,000 men, befides women and children, 
and the leaſt of 50,000. Calculating therefore, 
at a medium, we muſt admit of near 200 millions 
of people, in a country, which we eſteem popu- 
lous at preſent, tho' fuppos'd to contain little more 
than 20.(4) Such calculations, therefore, by their 
extravagance loſe all manner of authority. We 
may obferve, that that equality of property, to 
which the populouſneſs of antiquity may be a- 
ſcrib'd, 


(a) Cefar d: bell Gallico, lib, 6. Strabs, lib. 7. ſays the Ga 
were not much more improv'd than the Germans. 

(6) Celt. pars 1. (e) LI B. 5. | 

(d) ANTIENT Gaul was more. extenſive than modern Frere. 


„3 NTT 
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ſcrib'd, had no place amongſt the Gauls.(a) Their 


inteſtine wars alſo, before Cz/ar's time, were al- 


moſt perpetual.(5) And Strabo(c) obſerves, that 
tho' all Gaul was cultivated, yet it was not culti- 
vated with any ſkill or care; the genius of the in- 
babitants leading them leſs to arts than arms, till 
their ſlavery to Rome produc'd peace among them- 
ſelves. 


CASAR(d) enumerates very particularly the 
great forces, which were levy'd in Belgium, to op- 
poſe his conqueſts ; and makes them amount to 
208,000, Theſe were not the whole people able 
to bear arms in Belgium: For the ſame hiſtorian 
tells us, that the Bellovaci cou'd have brought a 
hundred thouſand men into the field, tho' they en- 
gag d only for ſixty. Taking the whole, there- 
fore, in this proportion of ten to fix, the ſum of 
fighting men in all the ſtates of Belgium was above 
half a million ; the whole inhabitants two millions, 
And Belgium being about the fourth of Gaul, that 
country might contain eight millions, which is 
ſcarce above the third of its preſent inhabitants. (e) 


TRE 


(a) Cæſar de bello Gallico, lib. 6. (B) Id. ibid. (c) Lin. 4. 

(d) De bello Gallico, lib. 2. 

(e) IT appears from Cæſar's account, that the Gauli had no do- 
meſtic ſlaves. The whole common people were indeed a kind of 
Alves to the nobility, as the people of Poland are at this day: 

And 
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Tux antient Helvetia was 250 miles in length, 
and 180 in breadth, according to Cz/ar;(a) yet 
-contain'd only 360,000 inhabitants. The canton 
of Berne alone, has, at preſent, as many people. 


AFTER this computation of Appian and Diodo- 
rus Siculus, I know not if I dare ſay, that the mo- 
dern Dutch are more numerous than the antient 
Batavi. 1 8b 


SPAIN is decay'd from what it was three cen- 
turies ago; but if we ſtep backward two thouſand 
years, and conſider the reſtleſs, turbulent, unſettl'd 
condition of its inhabitants, we may probably be 
inclin'd to think, that it is now much more popu- 
lous. Many Spaniards kill'd themſelves when de- 


priv'd of their arms by the Remans.(b) It appears 
from Plutarch(c) that robbery and plunder were e- 


ſteem'd honourable among the Spaniards, Hir- 
1145 


And a nobleman of Caul had ſometimes ten thouſand clients or 
dependants of this kind; nor can we doubt, that the armies were 
compos'd of the people as well as of the nobility: An army of 
190,000 noblemen from a very ſmall ftate is incredible. The 
fighting men amongſt the Helvetii were the fourth part of the 
whole inhabitants; a clear proof, that all the males of military 
age bore arms. See Cæſar de bello Gall. lib. 1. 
We may remark, that the numbers in Cæſar's commentarizs 
can be more depended on than thoſe of any other antient author; 
becauſe of the Greck tranſlation, which till remains, and Which 
checks the original. . 

(a) De bello Gallico, lib. 1. 

(5) Tite Livii lib. 34. cap. 17. (e) In vita Mariie 


KK 


Pq Ov 9 
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zius(a) repreſents 1 in the ſame light the ſituation of 
that country in Cæſar's time; and he ſays, that e- 
very man was oblig'd to live in caſtles and wal! 'd 
towns for his-ſecurity. *:I'was not till its final con- 
queſt under Auguſtus, that theſe diſorders were re- 

preſt. 050 The account, which Strabo(c) and Fuſe 
100 give of Spain, correſponds exactly with thoſe 
above mention'd. How much, therefore, muſt it 
diminiſh from our idea of the populouſneſs of anti- 
quity, when we find, that Cicero, comparing J- 
taly, Afric, Gaul, Greece, and Spain, mentions the 
creat number of inhabitants, as the peculiar cir- 
cumſtance which render that latter country for- 


midable. (e) 


HAL. 'tis probable however, has decay'd: But 
how many great cities does it ſtill contain; Venice, 
Genca, Pavia, Turin, Milan, Naples, Florence, 
Leghorn, which either ſubſiſted not in antient 
times, or were then very inconſiderable? If we re- 


lect on this, we ſhall not be apt to carry matters 
＋— m to 


(a) De bello Hiſp. (E) Vell. Pater. lib, 2. ſect. o. 

(c) LI B. 3. (d) Lis. 44. 

(e) Nec numero Hiſpanos, nec robore Gallos, nec calliditate Pœnot, ner 
ortibus Eræcos, nec deni que hoc ipſo bujus gentis, ac terræ domaſtico na- 
fivugue Jenſus Iralos ipſes. ac Latinos ſuperavimus, De ha- 
7. reſp, cap. 9. The diſorders of Spain ſeem to have been al- 
moſt proverbial. Nec impacatos a tergo horrebis Iberos. Virg. Georg, 
lib. 3. The Ibert are here plainly . by a Poetical figure, for 
robbers in general. 


— 
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to ſo great an extreme as uſual, with regard to this 
_ | 


Wen the Roman authors complain, that Itah, 
which formerly exported corn, became dependent 
on all the provinces for its daily bread, they never 
aſcribe this alteration to the encreaſe of its inhabi- 
tants, but to the neglect of tillage and agriculture. (a) 
A natural effect of that pernicious practice of im- 
porting corn, in order to diſtribute it gratis among 
the Roman citizens, and a very bad means of mul- 
tiplying the inhabitants of any country. (5 The 
ſportula, ſo much talk'd of by Martial and Juve- 
nal, being preſents regularly made by the great 
lords to their ſmaller clients, muſt have had a like 
tendency to produce idleneſs, debauchery, and a 
continual decay amongſt the people. The pariſh 
rates have at preſent the ſame bad conſequences in 
n 


WVExX REI to aſſign a period, when I imagine this 
part of the world might poſſibly contain more in- 
habitants than at preſent, I ſhould pitch upon the 

| | age 


(a) Varro de re ruſtica, lib. 2, præf. Columella pref. Sueton, 
Augiſt, cap. 42. 

(5) Tho? the obſervation of L* Abbe du Bos ſhou'd be admitted, 
that Italy is now warmer than in former times, the conſequence 
may not be neceſſary, that it is more populous or better cultivat- 
ed. If the other countries of Europe were more ſavage and woody, 
the cold winds, that blow'd from them, might affect the climate 
of Italy. 


lis 
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age of Trajan and the Antonines; the great ex- 
tent of the Roman empire being then civiliz d and 
cultivated, ſettled almoſt in a profound peace both 
foreign and domeſtic, and living under the ſame re- 


gular police and government. (a) But we are told, 
| SS: that 


(a) Tux inhabitants of Marſcilles loſt not their great ſuperiority 
over the Gauls in commerce and the mechanic arts, till the Ro- 
nan dominfon turn'd the latter from arms to agriculture and ci- 
vil life. See Strabo, lib. 4. That author, in ſeveral places, re- 
peats the obſervation concerning the improvement, ariſing from 
the Roman arts and civility : And he liv'd at the time, when the 
change was new, and wou' d be more ſenſible. So alſo Pliny, Quis 
enim non, communicato crbe terrarum, maj eſtate Romani imperii, pro- 
Feeiſſe vitam putet, commercio rerum ac ſecietate feſtæ pacis, omniague 
etiam, quæ occulta antea fuerant, in promi ſcuo ſu fata. Lib. 14. proem, 
Numine deũm clecta (ſpeaking of Taly) gue cœlum if ſum clarins fa- 
ceret, ſparſa congregaret imperia, rituſque molliret, et tot populorum 
diſcordes, feraſque linguas ſermonis commercis contraheret ad colloquia, 
et humanitatem homini daret; breviterque, una cunftarum gentium in 


toto or be patria fieret, Lib. 2. cap. 5. Nothing can be ſtronger to 
this purpoſe than the following paſſage from Tertullian, who liv'd 
about the age of Severus, Certe quidem ipſe orbis in promptu eſt, 


cultior de die et inſtructior priſtino. Omnia jam pervia, omnia nota, 
omnia negotioſa. Solitudines famoſas retro fundi amæœniſſimi obli- 
traverunt, ſilvas arva domuerunt, feras pecora fugaverunt; arenæ ſe- 
runtur, ſaxa panguntur, paludes eliguantur, tantæ urbes, quantæ non 
caſe quondam, Jam nec inſulæ horrent, nec ſcopali terrent; ubique 
domus, ubique populus, ubique reſpublica, ubigue vita. Summum teſ- 
linonium frequentiæ humane, onerofi ſumus mundo, vx nobis elemen- 
ta ſuſfictunt ; et neceſſitates arc᷑tiores, et querelæ apud omnes, dum jam 
res natura non ſuſtinet. De anima, cap. 30. The air of rhetoric 
and declamation, which appears in this paſſage, diminiſhes ſome- 
what from its authority, but does not entirely deſtroy it. A man 
of violent imagination, ſuch as Tertullian, auzments every thing 


equally 3 
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that all extenſive governments, eſpecially abſolute 


monarchies, are deſtructive to population, and con- 


tain 


equally; and for that reaſon his comparative judgments are the 
moſt to be depended on. The ſame remark may be extended to 
the following paſſage of Ariflides the ſophiſt, who liv'd in the 
age of Adrian. The whale world, ſays he, addrefling himſelf to 
the Remans, ſeems to keep one holiday; and mankind,. laying aſide the 
Fards they formerly were, now betake themſelves to feaſting and to 
ey. The cities, forgetting their antient contentions, preſerve only one 
emulation, which ſhall embelliſh itſelf moſt by every art and ornament, 
Tea res every where ariſe, amphitheatres, porticos, aquedutts, temples, 
Shoots, academics; and one may ſafely pronounce, that the ſinking wvorid 
has been again rais'd by your auſpicious empire. Nor have cities alone 
receiv d an encreaſe of ornament and, b-auty ; but the whole earth, 
hike a garden or paradiſe, is cultivated ard adorn d. Inſomuch that 
fuch of mankind as are plac'd out of the limits of your empire (wh are 
but few) ſeem to merit our ſympathy and compaſſion. 

Tis reraarkable, that tho*Drodorus Siculus makes the whole in- 
habitants of Agypt, when conquer'd by the Romans, amount on- 


ly to three millions; yet Foſephus, de bello Jud. lib. 2. cap. 16. 
ſays, that its inhabitants, excluding thoſe of Alexandria, were ſe- 


ven millions and a half, in the reign of Nero: And he exprets- 
ly ſays, that he drew this account from the books of the Roman 
publicans, who levy'd the poll tax. Strabo, lib. 17. praiſes the 
ſuperior police of the Romans with regard to the finances of Ægypt, 
above that of its former monarchs: And no part of admini- 


fration is more eſſential to the happineſs of a people. Vet we. 


read in Abencæus, (lib. 1. cap. 25.) who flourih'd during the 
x:ign of the Antonines, that the town Mareia, near Alexandria, 
which was formerly a large city, had dwindled into a village, 
This is not, properly ſpeaking, a contradiction, Suidas ( Auguſt} 
fays that the emperor Auguſtus, having number'd the whole Ro- 


nan empire, found it contain'd only 4,101,017 men (rde) 


There is here ſurely ſome great miſtake, either in the author or 
tranſcriber. But this authority, feeble as it is, may be ſufficient 
to counterbalance the exaggerated accounts of Herodotus and Dia- 


Gerus Siculus with regard to more early times. 
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tain a ſecret vice and poiſon, which deſtroy the ef- 
fe& of all theſe promiſing appearances.(a) To con- 
firm this, there is a paſſage, cited from Plutarch,(b) 
which being ſomewhat ſingular, we ſhall here ex- 
amine it. 


THAT author, endeavouring to account for the 
filence of many of the oracles, ſays, that it may 
be aſcrib'd to the preſent deſolation of the world, 


proceeding from former wars and factions; which 


common calamity, he adds, has fallen heavier upon 
Greece than on any other country; inſomuch, that 
the whole cou'd ſcarce at preſent furniſh out three 
thouſand warriors, which number, in the time of 
the Median war, were ſupply'd by the ſingle city of 
Megara. The gods, therefore, who affect works 
of dignity and importance, have ſuppreſt many of 
their oracles, and deign not to uſe ſo many inter- 
preters of their will to ſo diminutive a people. 


I MUsT confeſs, that this paſſage contains ſo ma- 
ny difficulties, that I know not what to make of it. 
You may obſerve, that Plutarch aſſigns for a cauſe 
of the decay of mankind, not the extenſive domi- 
nion of the Romans, but the former wars and fac- 
tions of the ſeveral nations; all which were quiet- 
ed by the Roman arms. Plutarch's reaſoning, 
therefore, is directly contrary to the inference, 
which is drawn from the fact he advances. 


Y3 PO- 
(a) L Eprit des biz, livre 23. chap. 29. (5 De orac, dęfcta. 
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POLYBIUS ſuppoſes, that Greece had become 
more proſperous and flouriſhing after the eſtabliſh- 
ment of the Roman yoke ;(a) and tho' that hiſtori-. 
an wrote before theſe conquerors had degenerated, 
from being the patrons, to be the plunderers of man- 
kind; yet as we find from Tacitus(b) that. the ſeve- 
rity of the emperors afterwards corrected the li- 
cence of the governors, we have no reaſon to think 
that extenſive monarchy ſo deſtructive, as it is of- 
ten repreſented. 


WV learn from Strabo, (c) that the Romans, from 
their regard to the Gree#s, maintain'd, to his time, 
moſt of the privileges and liberties of that celebrat- 
ed nation; and Nero afterwards rather encreas'd 
them. (d) How therefore can we imagine, that the 
Roman yoke was ſo burthenſome over that part of 
the world? The oppreſſion of the proconſuls was 
check'd; and the magiſtracies in Greece being all 
beſtow'd in the ſeveral cities, by the free votes of 

the 


(a) LI B. 2. cap. 62. It may perhaps be imagin'd, that Poly- 
Bius, being dependent on Rome, wou'd naturally extol the Reman 
dominion. But in the firſt place, Polybius, tho' one ſees ſome- 
times inſtances of his caution, diſcovers no ſymptoms of flattery. 
Secondiy, This opinion is only deliver'd in a fingle ſtroke, by the 
bye, while he is intent upon another ſubiect; and *tis allow'd, * 
there be any ſuſpicion of an, author's inſincerity, that theſe o- 
blique propoſitions diſcover his real opinion better than his moss 
formal and direct aſſertions. 

(6) Annal. lib. I, cap. 2. (e) Lin. 8. & 9. 

( Plutarch, De bis qui fero a Numine puntunturs 
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the people, there was no great neceſſity for the com- 


petitors to attend the emperor's court. If great 
numbers went to ſeek their fortunes in Rome, and 


advance themſelves by learning or eloquence, the 


commodities of their native country, many of them 
wou'd return with the fortunes they had made, and 
thereby enrich the Grecian commonwealths. 


Bur Plutarch ſays, that the genera! depopula- 
tion had been more ſenſibly felt in Greece than in 
any other country. How is this reconcileable to. 
its ſuperior. privileges and advantages? 


Bxs1DEs, this paſſage, by proving too much, 
really proves nothing. Only three thouſand men able 
to bear arms in all Greece! Who can admit ſo 


ſtrange a propoſition ; eſpecially, if we conſider 
the great number of Greet cities, whoſe names 


ſtill remain in hiſtory, and which are mention'd by 
writers long after the age of Plutarch? There are 


there ſurely ten times more people at preſent, 


when there ſcarce remains a city in all the bounds 
of antient Greece. That country is ſtill tolerably 
cultivated, and furniſhes a ſure ſupply of corn, in 


caſe of any ſcarcity in Spain, Italy or the South of 


France, 


WE. muſt obſerve, that the antient frugality of 
the Greeks, and their equality of property, ſtill ſub- 


aſtcd during the age of Plutarch; as appears from 


Luci. 
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Lucian. (a) Nor is there any ground to imagine, 
that that country was poſſeſt by a few maſters, and 
a great number of ſlaves. 


T Is probable, indeed, that military diſcipline, 
being entirely uſeleſs, was extremely neglected in 
Ereece after the eſtabliſhment of the Roman empire; 
and if theſe commonwealths, formerly ſo warlike 
and ambitious, maintain'd each of them a ſmall 
city guard, to prevent mobbiſh diſorders, tis all 
they had occaſion for: And theſe, perhaps, did not 
amount to 3000 men, throughout all Greece, I 
own, that if Plutarch had this fact in his eye, he 
is here guilty of a very groſs paralogiſm, and aſſigns 
cauſes no way proportion'd to the effects. But is it 
ſo great a prodigy, that an author ſhou'd fall into a 


miſtake of this nature ?(6) 
Bo r 


(a) De mercede conductis. 

(5) J muſt confeſs, that that diſcourſe of Plutarch concerning 
the filence of the oracles is in general of ſo odd a texture, and fo 
unlike bis other productions, that one is at a loſs what judgment 
to form of it. *Tis wrote in dialogue, which is a method of 


"compoſition, that Plutarch commonly little affects. The perſon- 


ages he introduces advance very wild, abſurd, and contradictory 
opinions, more like the viſionary ſyſtems of Plato than the ſolid 
ſenſe of Plutarcb. There runs alſo thro' the whole an air of ſu- 
perſtition and credulity, which reſembles very little the ſpirit, 
that appears in the other philoſophical compoſitions of that au- 
thor. For tis remarkable, that tho' Plutarch be an hiſtorian as 


ſuperſtitious as Herodotus or Livy, yet there is ſcarcely, in all an- 
tiquity 


A, -o CRY „ FY * 
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Bur whatever force may remain in this paſſage 
of Plutarch, we ſhall endeavour to counter ba- 
lance it by as remarkable a paſſage in Diodorus Si- 
culus, where the hiſtorian, after mentioning Ni- 
nus's army of 1,700,000 foot and 200,000 horſe, 
endeavours to ſupport the credibility of this ac- 
count, by ſome poſterior facts; and adds, that we 
muſt not form a notion of the antient populouſneſs 
of mankind from the preſent emptineſs and depo- 
pulation, which is ſpread over the world. (a) Thus. 
an author, who liv'd at that very period of anti- 
quity, which is repreſented as moſt populous,(b) 

COm- 


tiquity, a philoſopher leſs ſuperſtitious, excepting Cicero and Lu- 
cian. I muſt, therefore, confeſs, that a paſſage of Plutarch, cit- 


ed from this diſcourſe, has much leſs authority with me, than if. 


it had been found in moſt of his other compoſitions, 


Tux is only one other diſcourſe of Plutarch liable to like 


objections, vi. that concerning thoſe whoſe puniſhment is delay d by 
the Deity. It is alſo wrote in dialogue, contains like ſuperſtitious; 


wild viſions, and ſeems to have been chiefly compos'd in rivalihip 


to Plato, particularly his laſt book, de republica. 
AND here I cannot but obſerve, that Monſ. Fontenelle, a writ- 


er eminent for candour, ſeems to have departed a little from his 


_ uſual character, when he endeavours to throw a ridicule upon 


Plutarch on account of paſſages to be met with in this dialogue 
concerning oracles. The abſurdities here put into the mouths of 
the ſeveral perſonages are not to be aſcrib'd to Plutarch, He 


makes them refute each other; and in general, he ſeems to intend 
the ridiculing of thoſe very opinions, which Fontenelle wou'd ri- 


dicule him for I See wa des Oracles. 
(a) LI B. 2. 
(% He was contemporary with Ceſar and Auguſtus, 


— 
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complains of the deſolation, which then prevail'd, 
gives the preference to former times, and has re- 
courſe to antient fables as a foundation for his o- 
pinion, The humour of blaming the preſent, and 
admiring the paſt, is ſtrongly rooted in human na- 
ture, and has an influence, even on perſons, endu'd 


with the profoundeſt judgment and moſt extenſive 
learning, 


DI 5- 


DISCOURSE XI, 
Of the Proteſtant Succeſſion. 


SUPPOSE, that a member of parliament, in the 

reign of king William or queen Anne, while 
the eſtabliſhment of the prote/tant ſucceſſion was yet 
uncertain, were deliberating concerning the party 
he wou'd chuſe in that important queſtion, and 
weighing, with impartiality, the advantages and 
diſadvantages on each fide. I believe the follows 


ing particulars wou'd have enter'd into his conſide- 
ration. 


He wou'd eaſily perceive the great advantages, 
_ reſulting from the reſtoration of the Stuart family; 
by which we ſhou'd preſerve the ſucceſſion clear 
and undiſputed, free from a pretender, with ſuch 
a ſpecious title as that of blood, which, with the 
multitude, is always the claim, the ſtrongeſt, and 
moſt eaſily comprehended. * Tis in vain to ſay, as 
many have done, that the queſtion with regard to 
governors, independent of government, 1s frivolous, 
and little worth diſputing, much leſs fighting about. 
The generality of mankind never will enter into 


theſe ſentiments; and 'tis much happier, I believe, 


for ſociety, that they do not, but rather continue in 


their natural prejudices and prepoſſeſſions. How 


cou'd 
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cou'd ſtability be preſerv'd in any monarchical go- 
vernment (which, tho', perhaps, not the beſt, is, and 
always has been the moſt common of any) unleſs 
men had ſo paſſionate a regard for the true heir of 
their royal family; and even tho' weak in under- 
ſtanding, or infirm in years, gave him ſo great a 
preference above perſons, the moſt accompliſh'd in 
ſhining talents, or celebrated for great atchieve- 


ments? Wou'd not every popular leader put in his 


claim at every vacancy, or even without any va- 
cancy ; and the kingdom become the theatre of 
perpetual wars and convulſions ? The condition 
of the Roman empire, ſurely, was not, in this re- 
ſpe, much to be envy'd; nor is that of the Eaſtern 
nations, who pay little regard to the title of their 
ſovereigns, but ſacrifice them, every day, to the 
caprice or momentary humour of the populace or 
ſoldiery. Tis but a fooliſh wiſdom, which is ſo 
carefully diſplay'd, in undervaluing princes, and 
placing them on a level with the meaneſt of man- 


kind. To be ſure, an anatomiſt finds no more in 


the greateſt monarch than in the lowelt peaſant or 
day-labourer; and a moraliſt may, perhaps, fre- 
quently find leſs. But what do all theſe reflections 


tend to? We, all of us, ſtill retain theſe prejudi- 


ces in favour of birth and family; and neither in 
our ſerious occupations, nor moſt careleſs amuſe- 


ments, can we ever get entirely rid of them. A 


tragedy, that wou'd repreſent. the adventures of 


common ſailors, or porters, or even of private 
gentle- 
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gentlemen, wou'd preſently diſguſt us; but one, 
that introduces kings and princes, acquires in our 
eyes-an air of importance and dignity. Or ſhou'd 
2 man be able, by his ſuperior wiſdom, to get en- 
tirely above ſuch prepoſſeſſions, he wou d ſoon, by 
means of -the ſame wiſdom, again bring himſelf 
down to them; for the ſake of ſociety, whoſe wel- 
fare he wou'd perceive to be intimately connected 
with them. Far from endeavouring to undeceive 
the people in this particular, he would cheriſh and 
foſter ſuch ſentiments of reverence to their prin- 
ces; as requiſite to preſerve a due ſubordination in 
ſociety, And thoꝰ the lives of twenty thoufand men 
be often ſacrificed to maintain 'a king in poſſeſſi- 
on of his throne, or preſerve the right of ſucceſ- 
fon undiſturbed, he entertains no indignation at 
the loſs ; on pretence that every individual of theſe 
was, pcrhaps, in himſelf, as valuable as the prince 
he ſerv'd. He conſiders the conſequences of vio- 
lating the hereditary Tights of kings: Conſequen- 
ces, which may be felt for many centuries; while 
the loſs of ſeveral thouſand men brings ſo little pre- 
judice to a large kingdom, that it may not be per- 
ceiv'd a few years afterwards, 


THe advantages of the Hanover ſucceſſion are 
of an oppoſite nature, and ariſe from this very cir- 
cumſtance, that it violates hereditary right, and 
Places on the throne a prince, to whom birth gave 
no title to that dignity. * Tis evident to any one, 

who 


— nay noe 
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who conſiders the hiſtory of this iſland, that the 
privileges of the people have, during the two laſt 
centuries, been continually upon the encreaſe, by 
the diviſion of the church lands, by the alienation 
of the barons eſtates, by the progreſs of trade, and 
above all, by the happineſs of our ſituation, which, 
for a long time, gave us ſufficient ſecurity, with- 
out any ſtanding army or military eſtabliſhment, 
On the contrary, public liberty has, almoſt in e- 
very other nation of Europe, been, during the ſame 
period, extremely upon the decline; while the 
people were diſguſted at the hardſhips of the old Ga- 


#hic militia, and choſe rather to entruſt their prince ; 
with mercenary armies, which he eaſily turn'd a- MW 
gainſt themſelves. T was nothing extraordinary, ; 
therefore, that ſome of our Britiſb ſovereigns mit- q 
took the nature of the conſtitution, and genius of f 
the people; and as they embrac'd all the favour- 4 
able precedents left them by their anceſtors, they x 
over-look'd all thoſe, which were contrary, and fr 
sk 


_ which ſuppos'd a limitation in our government. 
They were encourag'd in this miſtake, by the ex- 
ample of all the neighbouring princes, who, bear- be 
ing the ſame title or appellation, and being adorn'd 
with the ſame enſigns of authority, naturally led 


them to claim the ſame powers and prerogatives. (a) 
| The 


6a) Ir appears from the ſpeeches, and proclamations, and whole 
train of king James the I. 's actions, as well as his ſon's, that they 


conſider' d the Engliſh government as a ſimple monarchy, and ne- 
| ve 
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The flattery of courtiers farther blinded them; [ 
and above all, that of chic clergy, who from ſeve- : 
ral paſſages of the /iripture, and theſe wreſted 
too, had erected regular and avow'd ſyſtem of 


22 tyranny 


ye: imagin's that any conſiderable part of their ſubjects enter- 
tain'd a contrary idea, This made them diſcover their pretenſi- 
ons, without preparing any force to ſupport them; and even with- 
out reſerve or diſguiſe, which are always employ'd by thoſe, who 
enter upon any new projcct, or endeavour to innovate in any go- 
vernment. King James told his parliament plainly, when they 
medaled in ſtate affairs, Ne ſutcr ultra crepidam. He us'd allo, at 


his table, in promiſcuous companies, to advance his notions, in a | 
manner ſtill more undifguis'd : As we may learn from a ſtory told 8 
in the life of Mr. Waller, and which that poet us'd frequently x 
to repeat, When Mr. Waller was young, he had the curiofity 5 
to go to court; and he ſtood in the circle, and ſaw king James a 


dine, where, amongſt other company, there ſat at table two bi- 
hops. The king, openly and aloud, propos'd this queſtion, Whe- 
ther he might not take his ſulljects money, when he had occaſion for it, © 
without all this formality of parliament, 'The one biſhop readily ; 
replied, Ged forbid you ſpeu' d not: For you are the breath of our no- 
firils. The other biſhop declin'd anſwering, and ſaid he was not 
skill'd in parliamentary caſes : But upon the king's urging him, 
and ſaying he wou'd admit of no evaſion, his lordſhip replied ve- 1 
ry pleaſantly, Why then, I think your majiſiy may lawfully take 
my brother's money: For he offers it, In Sir Walter Raleigh's pre- 
face to the hiſtory of the world, there is this remarkable paſſage. 
Philip the II. by ftrong hand and main force, attempted to make him- * 
felf, not only an abſolute monarch over the Netherlands, [ike unts 
the kings and ſovereigns of England and France; but Turk-like t0- 
tread under his feet all their natural and fundamental lazvs, privi- 
ges and antient rights, Spenſer, ſpeaking of ſome grants of the 
Engliſh kings to the Iriſb corporations, ſays, © All which, tho”, 
at the time of their firſt grant, they were tolerable, and per. 
„ haps reaſonable, yet now are moſt unreaſonable and inconve- 
© nient. 
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tyranny and deſpotic power, The only method: 
of deſtroying, at onee, all theſe exorbitant claims 
and pretenſions was to depart from the true here- 
ditary line, and chuſe a prince, who, being plain- 


Iy a creature of the public, and receiving the crown 


on conditions, expreſt and avow'd, found his au- 
thority eſtabliſh'd on the: ſame bottom with tho 
privileges of the people. By electing him in the 
royal line, we cut off all hopes of ambitious ſubjects, 
who might, in future emergencies, diſturb the go- 
vernment by their cabals and preteniions : By ren- 
dering the crown hereditary i in his family, we a- 
voided all the inconveniencies of elective monar- 
chy: And by excluding the lineal heir, we ſecur'd 


all our conftitutionał limitations, and render'd our 


government uniform and of a piece. The people 


cheriſh monarchy, becauſe protected by it: The 


monarch. favours liberty, becauſe created by ib. 
And thus every advantage is obtain'd by the new 


eſtabliſhment, as far as human Kill and wiſdom 


can extend itſelf, 


THESE 


| « nient. But all theſe. will eaſily be cut off with the ſuperior 
er power of her majeſty's prerogative, againſt which her own 
c. grants are not to be pleaded or enforc;d.”” State of Treland, 


page 1537, Edit. 1706. 


As theſe were very common, tho' not, perhaps, the univerſal 


notions of the times, the two firſt princes of the houſe of Stuart 


Vere the more excuſable for their miſtake. And Rapin, the maſt 
Judicioys of hiſtorians, ſeems ſometimes to treat them with to2- 
much ſeverity upon account of it, 


| - 
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THESE are the ſeparate advantages of fixing the 


ſucceſſion, either in the houſe of Stuart, or in that 


of Hanover. There are alfo diſadvantages in each 
eſtabliſhment, which an impartial patriot wou'd 
ponder and examine, in order to form a _ judg- 


ment upon the whole. 


TRE. diſadvantages of the proteſtant ſucceſſion 
conſiſt in the foreign dominions, which are poſſeſt 
by the princes of the Hanover line, and which, it 


might be ſuppos'd, wou'd engage us in the in- 


trigues and wars of the continent, and Joſe us, in 
ſome meaſure, the ineſtimable advantage we poſ- 
ſeſs, of being ſurrounded and guarded by the ſea, 
which we command. The diſadvantages of re- 
calling the abdicated family conſiſt chiefly in their 
religion, which is more prejudicial to ſociety than 
that cftabliſh'd amongſt us, is contrary to it, and 
affords no toleration or peace or ſecurity to any o- 
ther religion. 


IT appears to me, that all theſe advantages and 
diſadvantages are allow'd on both ſides; at leaſt, by 
very one, who is at all ſuſceptible of argument or 
reaſoning. No ſubject, however loyal, pretends- 
to deny, that the diſputed title and foreign domi- 
nions of the prefent royal family are a loſs ;. nor is 
there any partizan of the Stuart family, but will 
confeſs, that the claim of hereditary, indefeaſible 
eight, and the Roman catholic religion are alſo diſ- 
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advantages in that family. It belongs, therefore, 
to a philoſopher alone, Who ts of neither party, 1» 
put all theſe circumſtances in the ſcale, and affign 
to each of them its proper. poize and influence, 


— 


Such. an one. will. readily, at. firſt, acknowledge, 
that all political queſtions arę infinitely complict- 
ed; and that there ſcarce ever occurs, in any de- 
liberation, a-choice, which is-either: purely: good, 
or purely ill. Conſequences, mix'd. and. vary'd; 
may be foreſeen to flow from every meaſure : And 
many conſequences, unforeſeen, do always, in fact, 
reſult from it. Heſitation, and reſerve, and fuſs 
pence are; therefore, the only. ſentiments he brings 
to this eſſay or. trial. Or if. he indulges any paſſi: 
on, tis that: of. dexiſion- and ridicule. againſt the ig - 
norant-multitude,. who are always clamorous and 
dogmatical, even in the niceſt queſtions, of which; 
from. want of- temper, perhaps ſtill. more. than cf 
underſtandings they. are altogether unfit judges. 
Bur to ſay ſomething more determinate on this. 
head} the following. reffections will, I hope; ſhow 
the tempex, if not the undexſtanding of a philoſo- 


Pher. 


- Wtre ve to judge merely by- fifſt appearance, 
and by paſt- experience, we muſt allow, that the 
advantages of a parliamentary title in the houſe of 
Hanover are much greater than thoſe of an undii- 


* hereditary title in the houſe of. Stuart; and 
that: 
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that our fathers adted wiſely in preferring the for- 
mer to the latter. So long as the houſe of: Stuart 
reign'd ur Britain, which, with ſome interrupti- 
ons, was above 80 years, the government was kept 
in a continual fever, by the contentions betwixt 


the privileges of the people and the e of 
the crown. If arms. were dropt, the noiſe of diſ- 


putes continued :. Or if theſe were ſilenc'd, jea- 
louſy ſtill corroded the heart, and threw the nati- 


on into an unnatural ferment and diſorder. And: 


while we were titus oecupy'd in domeſtic conten-- 
tions, a foreign power, dangerous, if not fatal, to 
public liberty, erected itſelf in Europe, without a- 


vy oppoſition. from us, and even ſometimes witu 
our aſſiſtance. 


Bor within theſe laſt ſixty years, wien a par- 
llamentary eſtabliſhment has taken place; whate+ 


ever factions may have prevail'd either amongſt the 


people or in-public aſſemblies; the whole force of 


our conſtitution has always fallen to one fide, and 
an uninterrupted harmony has been preſerv'd be- 
twixt our princes and our parliaments. Public li- 


berty, with internal peace and order; has flouxiſh'cs 


almoſt without interruption: Frade and manufac- 
tures and agriculture have encreas'U: The arts and 
ſciences and philoſophy have been cultivated : E- 
ven religious parties have been neceſſitated to lay 
aſide their mutual rancour : And the glory of the 
nation has ſpread itſolf all * While we 

ſtandi 
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ſtand the bulwark againſt oppreſſion, and the great 
antagoniſt of that power, which threatens cvery 

people with conqueſt and ſubjection. So long and 

fo glorious a period no nation almoſt can boaſt of; 

nor is there another inſtance, in the whole hiſtory 

of mankind, that ſo many millions of people have, 

during ſuch a ſpace of time, been held together, 

in a manner ſo free, ſo rational, and fo ſuitable to 
the dignity of human nature. 


Bor tho' this recent inſtance ſeems clearly to 
decide in favour of the preſent eſtabliſhment, there 
are ſome circumſtances to be thrown into the o- 
ther ſcale; and 'tis dangerous to regulate our Judg- 
ment by one event or example. 


WE have had two rebellions during the flouriſh- 
ing period above mention'd;. beſides plots and con- 
fpiracies without number. And if none of theſe 
have produc'd any very fatal event, we may aſcribe: 
our eſcape chiefly to the narrow genius of thoſe 
princes, who diſputed our eftabliſhment ; and may 
eſteem. ourſelves ſo far fortunate. But the claims 
of the baniſh'd family, I fear, are not yet antiquat- 
ed; and who can foretel, that their future attempts 


will produce no greater diſorder? 


TRE diſputes betwixt privilege and prerogative: 
may eaſily be compos'd by laws, and votes, and 


Canferences, and conceſſions ; where there is toler- 
able 
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zble temper or prudence on both ſides, or on ei- 
ther fide. . Amongſt contending titles, the queſti- 
on can only be determin'd by the ſword, and by 
devaſtation, and by civil war. 


A PRINCE, who fills the throne with a diſputed 
title dares not arm his ſubjects ;. the only method. 
of ſecuring a people fully, both againſt domeſtic 
oppreſſion and foreign conquelt.. 


NoTwiTHSTANDING all our riches. and re- 
nown, what a critical eſcape did we lately make,, 
from dangers, which were owing not ſo much to bad 
conduct and ill ſucceſs in. war, as to the pernicious. 
practice of mortgaging our finances, and the ſtill 
more pernicious maxim of never paying off our in- 
cumbrances. Such fatal meaſures cou'd never have 
been embrac'd, had it not been to ſecure a preca- 


rious eſtabliſhment. (a) 


Bur to convince us, that an hereditary title is 
to be embrac'd rather than a parliamentary one, 
which is not ſupported by any other views or mo- 
tives; a man needs. only tranſport himſelf back to 
the zra cf the reſtoration, and ſuppoſe, that he had 
had a feat in that parliament, which recall'd the 


royal family, and put a period to the greateſt diſ- 
orders, 


a) 'Trosx who. conſider how univerſal this pernicious practice 
of funding has become all over Europe may perhaps diſpute this. 
luiF opinion. But we lay under leſs neceſũty than other ſtates. 
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orders that ever aroſe from the oppoſite pretenſi- 
ons of prince and people. What wou'd have been 
thought of one, that had propos'd, at that time, 
to ſet aſide Charles the ſecond, and fettle the crown 
on the duke of Yor# or Glouceſter; merely, in or- 
der to exclude all high claims like thoſe of their fa- 
ther and grandfather ? Wou'd not ſuch an one have 
been regarded as a very extravagant projector, who 
lov'd dangerous remedies, and cou'd tamper and 
play with a government and national conſtitution, 
like a quack with a ſickly patient ? 


TH advantages, which reſult from a parlia- 


mentary title, preferably to an hereditary one, tho 


they are great, are too refin'd ever to enter into 


the conception of the vulgar. The bulk of man- 


kind wou'd never allow them to be ſufſicient for 
committing what wou'd be regarded as an injuſtice 
to the prince. They muſt be ſupported by ſome 
groſs, popular, and familiar topics; and wiſe men, 
tho” convinc'd of their force, wou'd reject them, 
in compliance with the weakneſs and prejudices of 
the people. An encroaching tyrant or deluded bi- 
got alone, by his miſconduct, is able to enrage the 
nation, and render practicable what was always, 


perhaps, deſirable. 


In reality, the reaſon affign'd by the nation for 
excluding the race of Stuart, and ſo many other 


branches of the royal family, is not on account of 
their 
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their hereditary title (which however jult in itſelf, 
wou'd, to vulgar apprehenſions, have appear'd al- 


together abſurd) but on account of their religion: 


Which leads us to compare the diſadvantages above 
mention'd of each eſtabliſhment. 


I conress, that, conſidering the matter in ge- 
neral, it were rather to be wiſh'd, that our prince 
had no foreign dominions, and cou'd confine all his 
attention to the government of this iſland. For 
not to mention ſome real inconveniencies, that 
may reſult from territories on the continent; they 
afford ſuch a handle for calumny and defamation, as 
is greedily ſeiz d by the people, who are always 
diſpos'd to think ill of their ſuperiors. It muſt, 
however, be acknowledg'd, that Hanover is, per- 
haps, the ſpot of ground in Europe the leaſt incon- 
venient for a king of Britain. It lyes in the heart 
of Germany, at a diſtance from the great powers, 
which are our natural rivals: It is protected by 
the laws of the empire, as well as by the arms of 
its own ſovereign: And it ſerves only to connect 
us more cloſely with the houſe of Auſtria, which 
is our natural ally, 


In the laſt war, it has been of ſervice to us, by 
furniſhing us with a conſiderable body of auxiliary 
troops, the braveſt and moſt faithful in the world. 
The elector of Hanover is the only conſiderable 


prince in the empire, who has drove no ſeparate 
| end, 
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275 DISCOURSE XI. OF THE 
end, and has rais'd up no ſtale pretenſions, during 
the late commotions of Europe; but has ated, all 
along, with the dignity of a king of Britain. And 
ever fince the acceſſien of that family, twou'd be 
difficult to ſhow any harm we have ever receiv'd 
Irom the electoral dominions, except that ſhort 
diſguſt in 1718, with Charles the twelfth, who, 
regulating himſelf by maxims very different from 
thoſe of other princes, made a perſonal quarrel of 
every public injury. | 


THE religious perſuaſion of the houſe of Stuart 
is an inconvenience of a much deeper dye, and 
wou'd threaten us with much more diſmal conſe- 
quences. The Raman catholic religion, with its 
huge train of prieſts and friers, is vaſtly more ex- 
penſive than ours: Even tho' unaccompany'd with 
its natural attendants of inquiſitors and ſtakes and 
gibbets, it is leſs tolerating: And not contented 
with dividing the ſacerdotal from the regal office, 
{which muſt be prejudicial to any ſtate) it beſtows 
the former on a foreigner, who has always a ſepa- 
rate, and may often have an oppoſite intereſt to 


- +, A. -. i - , - ors oy VR 


that of the public. p 
JI 

Bur were this religion ever ſo advantageons to n 
fociety, it is contrary to that which is eſtabliſh'd a 
among us, and which is likely to keep poſſeſſion, Ii 
for a long time, of the minds of the people. And e\ 


tho' it is much to be hop'd, that the progreſs of rea- 


ſon 
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ſon and philoſophy will, by degrees, abate the vi- 
rulent acrimony of oppoſite religions all over Eu- 
rope; yet the ſpirit of moderation has, as yet, made 
too ſlow advances to be entirely truſted. The 
conduct of the Saxon family, where the ſame per- 
ſon can be a catholic king and a proteſtant elector, 
is, perhaps, the firſt inſtance, in modern times, of 
ſo reaſonable and prudent a behaviour. And the 
gradual progreſs of the catholic ſuperſtition does, 
even there, prognoſticate a ſpeedy alteration : Af- 
ter which, *tis juſtly to be apprehended, that per- 
ſecutions will put a ſpeedy period to the proteſtant 
religion in the place of its nativity. 


Thus, upon the whole, the advantages of the 
ſettlement in the family of Stuart, which frees us 
from a diſputed title, ſeem to bear ſome proporti- 
on with thoſe of the ſettlement in the family of 
Hanover, which frees us from the claims of prero- 
cative : But at the ſame time, its diſadvantages, by 
placing on the throne a Roman catholic, are much 
greater than thoſe of the other eſtabliſhment, in 
ſettling the crown on a foreign prince. What 
party an impartial patriot, in the reign of king 
William or queen Anne, wou'd have choſen a- 
midſt theſe oppoſite views, may, perhaps, to ſome 
appear hard to determine. For my part, I eſteem 


liberty ſo invaluable a blefling in ſociety, that what- 


ever favours its progreſs and ſecurity, can ſcarce 
Aa be 
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be too fondly cheriſh'd by every one, who is a lo- 
ver of human kind. 


BvurT the ſettlement in the houſe of Hanover has 
actually taken place. The princes of that family, 
without intrigue, without cabal, without ſollicita- 
tion on their part, have been call'd to mount our 
throne, by the united voice of the whole legiſlative 


body. They have, ſince their acceſſion, diſplay'd, 


in all their actions, the utmoſt mildneſs, equity, 
and regard to the laws and conſtitution. Our own 
miniſters, our own parliaments, ourſelves have go- 
vern'd us; and if aught ill has befallen us, we can 
only blame fortune or ourſelves. What a reproach 
muſt we become amongſt nations, if, diſguſted 
with a ſettlement ſo deliberately made, and whoſe 
conditions have been ſo religiouſly obſerv'd, we 
ſhou'd throw every thing again into confuſion ; and 

by our levity and rebellious diſpoſition, prove our- 

ſelves totally unfit for any ſtate but that of abſu- 
lute ſlavery and ſubjection ? 


THE greateſt inconvenience attending a diſput- 
ed title is, that it brings us in danger of civil wars 
and rebellions. What wiſe man, to avoid this in- 
convenience, wou'd run directly upon a civil war 
and rebellion ? Not to mention, that ſo long poſ- 
ſeſſion, ſecur'd by ſo many laws, muſt, e're this 
time, in the apprehenſion of a great. part of the 


nation, have begot a title in the houſe of Hano- 
Ver 3 
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ver, independent of their preſent poſleflion : 50: 
that now we ſhou'd not even, by a revolution,, 


_ obtain the end, of avoiding a diſputed title. 

£ | : 

> No revolution, made by national forces, will e- 
* ver be able, without fome other great neceſſity, to 
e aboliſh our debts and incumbrances, in which the 
3 intereſt of ſo many perſons is concern d. And a 
revolution, made by foreign forces, is a conqueſt : 
N A calamity, with which the precarious balance of 


power very nearly threatens us, and which our ci- 


ees, to bring ſuddenly upon us. 


A a 2 


vil diſſenſions are likely, above all other circum» 
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F all mankind, there are none fo pernicious: 

as political projectors, if they have power; 
nor ſo ridiculous, if they want it: As on the other 
hand, a wiſe politician is the moſt beneficial cha- 


racter in nature, if accompany'd with authority, 


and the moſt innocent, and not altogether uſeleſs, 
even if depriv'd of it. Tis not with forms of go 


vernment, as with other artificial contrivances 3, 


where an old engine may be rejected, if we can diſ- 


cover another more accurate and commodious, or 


where trials may ſafely be made, even tho' the ſuc- 
ceſs be doubtful, An eſtabliſh'd government has: 


an infinite advantage, by that very circumſtance of 


its being eſtabliſh'd; the bulk of. mankind being; 


govern'd by authority, not reaſon, and never attri-- 


buting authority to any thing, that has not the re-- 
commendation of antiquity.. To tamper, therefore, 


in this affair, or try projects, merely upon the cre- 


dit of ſuppos'd argument and philoſophy, can ne- 
ver be the part of a wiſe magiſtrate, who will bear 
2 reverence to what carries the marks of age; and 


tho' he may attempt ſome improvement for the 
public good, yet will he adjuft his innovations, as; 
much as poſlible, to the antient fabric, and pre-- 
| A 23, terre: 
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ſerve entire the chief pillars and ſupports of the 
conſtitution. 


TRE mathematicians in Europe have been much 
divided concerning that figure of a ſhip, which is 
the moſt commodious for ſailing ; and Huygens, 
who at laſt fixt this controverſy, is juſtly thought 
to have oblig'd the learned, as well as commerci- 
al world; tho' Columbus had ſaid to America, and 
Sir Francis Drake made the tour of the world, 
without any ſuch diſcovery. 'As one form of go- 
vernment muſt be allow'd more perfect than ano- 


ther, independent of the manners and humours of 


particular men; Why may we not enquire what 
is the moſt perfect of all, tho* the common botcht 


and inaccurate governments ſeem to ſerve the pur- 


poſes of ſociety, and tho' it be not ſo eaſy to eſta- 
bliſh a new government as to build a veſſel upon a 
new plan? The ſubject is ſurely the moſt worthy 
curioſity, of any the wit of man can poſſibly de- 


' viſe. And who knows, if this controverſy were 


fixt by the univerſal conſent of the learned, but in 
ſome future age an opportunity might be aftord- 


ed of reducing the theory to practice, either by a 


diſſolution of the old governments, or the combi- 


nation of men to form a new one, in ſome diſtant 


part of the world? In all caſes, it muſt be advan- 
tageous to know what is molt perfect in the kind, 
that we may be able to bring any real conſtitution 


or form of government as near it as poſſible, by 
| | ſuch 
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* ſuch gentle alterations and innovations, as may not 


give too great diſturbance to ſociety. 


ALL I pretend to 55 the preſent eſſay is to re- 


vive this ſubject of ſpeculation; and therefore I 


ſhall deliver my ſentiments in as few words as poſ- 


ſible. A long diſſertation on that head wou'd 


not, I apprehend, be very acceptable to the pub- 


lic, who will be apt to regard ſuch diſquiſitions, 


both as uſeleſs and chimerical. 


ALL plans of government, which ſuppoſe great 


reformation in the manners of mankind, are plain- 


ly imaginary. Of this nature, are the republic of 


Plato, and the Utopia of Sir Thomas More. The 


Oceana is the only valuable model of a common- 


wealth, that has yet been offer'd to the public. 


THE chief defects of the Oceana ſeem to be 


theſe. Firſt, Its rotation is inconvenient, by throw- 


ing men, of whatever ability, by intervals, out of 
public employments. Secondly, Its Agrarian is im- 
practicable. Men will ſoon learn the art, which 
was practis'd in antient Rome, of concealing their 
poſſeſſions under other peoples names; till at laſt, 
the abuſe will become ſo common, that they will 
throw off, even the appearance of reſtraint. Third- 
ly, The Oceana provides not a ſufficient ſecurity for 
liberty or the redreſs of grievances. The ſenate 
muſt propoſe, and the n conſent; by which 


means, 
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means, the ſenate have not only a negative upon 
the people, but what is of infinitely greater conſe- 
quence, their negative goes before the votes of the 
people. Werethe king's negative of the ſame na- 
ture in the Engliſb conſtitution, and cou'd he pre- 
vent any bill from coming into parliament, he 
wou'd be an abfolute monarch. As his negative 
follows the votes of the houſes, it is of little con- 


ſequence : Such a difference is there in the man- 


ner of placing the ſame thing. When a popular 


bill has been debated in the two houſes, is brought 


to maturity, all its conveniencies and inconvenien- 
cies weigh'd and balanc'd; if afterwards it be pre- 
ſented for the royal aſſent, few princes will ven- 
ture to reject the unanimous deſire of the people. 
But cou'd the king cruſh a diſagreeable bill in em- 
bryo (as was the caſe, for ſome time in the Scorch 
parliament, by means of the lords of the articles) 
the Britiſh government wou'd have no balance, nor 


wou'd grievances ever be redreſt: And ' tis certain, 
that exorbitant power proceeds not, in any govern- 


ment, from new laws, ſo much as from neglecting 
to. remedy the abuſes, which frequently riſe upon 
the old ones. A. government, ſays Machiavel, 
muſt often be brought back to its original prin- 
ciples.. It appears, then, that in the Oceana the 
whole legiſlature may be ſaid to reſt in the ſenate; 
which Harrington wou'd own to be an inconve- 


nient form of government; eſpecially after the 
Agrarian is aboliſh'd. 


Here 
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HERE is a form of government, to which I can- 
not, in theory, diſcover any conſiderable objection. 
Let Great Britain and Ireland, or any territory of 
equal extent, be divided into 100 counties, and each 
county into oO pariſhes, making in all 10, ooo. 
If the country, purpos'd to be erected into a com- 


monwealth, be of more narrow extent, we may 


diminiſh the number of counties, but never bring 


them below thirty. If it be of greater extent, 


'twere better to enlarge the pariſhes, or throw more 


pariſhes into a county, than encreaſe the number 
of counties. 


LE all the freeholders in the country pariſhes, 
and thofe who pay ſcot and lot in the town pa- 


riſhes, meet annually in the pariſh church, and 


chuſe by ballot ſome freeholder of the county for 
their member, whom we ſhall call the county re- 


preſentative. | 


LET the 100 county repreſentatives, two days 


after their el-i-». meet in the county town, and 
chuie by ballot, from their own body, ten couu- 


ty magi/trates, and one ſenator, T here are, there- 


fore, in the whole commonwealth, 100 ſenators, 


1100 county magiſtrates, and 10,000 county re- 
preſentatives. For we ſhall beſtow on all ſena- 
tors the authority of county magiſtrates, and on all 


county magiſtrates the authority of county repre- 
ſentatives. 
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LzT the ſenators meet in the capital, and be en- 
dow'd with the whole executive power of the com- 
monwealth, the power of peace and war, of giv- 
ing orders to generals, admirals, and ambaſſadors; 
and in ſhort, all the prerogatives of a Britiſb king, 
except his negative. 

LET the county repreſentatives meet in their 
particular counties, and poſſeſs the whole legiſla- 
tive power of the commonwealth ; the greateſt 


number of counties deciding the queſtion, and 
where theſe are equal, let the ſenate have the caſt- 


ing vote. 


EvkR new law muſt firſt be debated in the 
ſenate; and tho' rejected by it, if ten ſenators in- 


ſiſt and proteſt, it muſt be ſent down to the coun- 
ties. The ſenate may join to the copy of the law, 


their reaſons for receiving or rejecting it. . 
Bx Aus it would be'troubleſome to aſſemble 


the whole caunty rere. i Hr every trivial 


law, that may be requiſite, the ſenate have their 


choice of ſending down the law either to the coun- 
ty magiſtrates or county repreſentatives. 


THE magiſtrates, tho the law be referr'd to 


- them, may, if they pleaſe, call the repreſentatives, 


and ſubmit the affair to their determination. 
WHETHER the law be referr'd by the ſenate 
to the county magiſtrates or repreſentatives, a co- 


by of it, and of the ſenate's reaſons mult be ſent to 
RE every 
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every repreſentative eight days before the day ap- 
pointed for the aſſembling in order to deliberate 
concerning it. And tho' the determination be, 
by the ſenate, referr'd to the magiſtrates, if five re- 
preſentatives of the county order the magiſtrates 
to aſſemble the whole court of repreſentatives, and 


ſubmit the affair to their determination, they muſt 
obey. | | 

EITHER the county magiſtrates or repreſenta- 
tives may give, to the ſenator of the county, the 
copy of a law to be propos'd to the ſenate ; and if 
five counties concur in the ſame order, the law, 
tho refus'd by the ſenate, muſt come either to the 
county magiſtrates or repreſentatives, as is con- 
tain'd in the order of the five counties. 


Any twenty counties, by a vote either of their 
magiſtrates or repreſentatives, may throw any man 
out of all public offices for a year. Thirty coun- 
ties for three years. 

THE ſenate has a power of throwing out any 
member or number of members of its own body, 
not to be re- elected for that year. The ſenate 
cannot throw out twice in a year the ſenator of the 
ſame county. 


Tk power of the old ſenate continues for three 


weeks after the annual eleCtion of the county repre- 


ſentatives. Then all the new ſenators are ſhut up 
in a conclave, like the cardinals; and by an intri- 
| Cate 
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cate ballot, ſuch as that of Venice or Malta, they 
chuſe the following magiſtrates; a protector, who 
repreſents the dignity of the commonwealth, and 


preſides in the ſenate; two ſecretaries of ſtate; 


theſe ſix councils, a council of ſtate, a coun- 


cil of religion and learning, a council of trade, a 


council of laws, a council of war, a council of the 
admiralty; each council conſiſting of five perſons : 
Along with fix commiſlioners of the treaſury and a 
chief commiſſioner, All theſe muſt be ſenators. 
The ſenate alſo names all the ambaſſadors to fo- 
reign courts, who may either be ſenators or not. 

THE ſenate may continue any or all of theſe, 
but muſt re-elect them every year. 


THe protector and two ſecretaries have ſeſſion 
and ſuffrage in the council of ſtate. "The buſineſs 


of that council is all foreign politics. The coun- 


cil of ſtate has ſeſſion and ſuffrage in all the other 
councils. | 

THE council of religion and learning inſpects the 
univerſities and clergy. That of trade inſpects e- 
very thing that may affect commerce. That of 
laws inſpects all the abuſes of laws by the inferior 


magiſtrates, and examines what improvements may 


be made of the municipal law. That of war in- 
ſpects the militia and its diſcipline, magazines, 
ſores, &c. and when the republic is in war, ex- 
amines into the proper orders for generals. The 


council of admiralty has the ſame power with re- 


gard 
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card to the navy, along with the nomination of 
the captains and all inferior officers, 

No of theſe councils can give orders them⸗ 
ſelves, except where they receive cls powers from 
the ſenate. In other caſes, they muſt communicate 
every thing to the ſenate, 

WHEN the ſenate is under adjournment, any of 
the councils may aſſemble it before the day ap- 
pointed for its meeting, 


BRESIDESs theſe councils or courts, there is ano- 
ther call'd the court of competitors, which is thus 
conſtituted, If any candidates for the office of ſe 
nator have more votes than a third of the repreſen» 
tatives, that candidate, which has moſt votes, next 
to the ſenator elected, becomes incapable for one 
year of all public offices, even of being a magiſtrate 
or reprefentative : But he takes his ſeat in the 
court of competitors. Here then is a court, which 
may ſometimes conſiſt of a hundred members 
ſometimes have no members at all; and by tha 
means, be for a year aboliſh'd, . 

Tax court of competitors has no power in 
the commonwealth. It has only the inſpection of 
public accounts, and the accuſing any man before 
the ſenate. If the ſenate acquit him, the court of 
competitors may, if they pleaſe, appeal to the 
people, either magiſtrates or repreſentatives. Up- 
en that appeal, the magiſtrates or repreſentatives 


meet on the day appointed by the court of compe· 
b - titoksy 
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titors, and chuſe in each county three perſons ; 


from which number every ſenator is excluded. 

Theſe to the number of 300 meet in the capital, 
and bring the perſon accus'd to a new trial. 

The court of competitors may propoſe any law 


to the ſenate; and if refus'd may appeal to the | 
people, that is to the magiſtrates or repreſentatives, | 
who examine it in their counties. Every ſenator, | 
who is thrown out of the ſenate by a vote of the | 


court, takes his ſeat in the court of competitors. 


Taz ſenate poſſeſſes all the judicative authority | 
of the houſe of lords, that is, all the appeals from | 
the inferior courts. It likewiſe nominates the lord 


chancellor, and all the officers of the law. 


EvERy county is a kind of TY within itſelf, 
and the repreſentatives may make county laws; | 


which have no authority *till three months after 
they are voted. A copy of the law is ſent to the 
ſenate,' and'to every other county. The ſenate or 
any ſingle county may, at any time, annul any 


law of another county. 


Tas repreſentatives have all the authority of 
the Britiſh Juſtices df the peace in _ commit- 


ments, Cc. 
TRE ATR have the nomination & all the 
officers of the revenue in each county. All cauſes 


with regard to the revenue are appeal d ultimately 
to 
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to the magiſtrates. 'They paſs the accompts of all 
the officers ; but muſt have all their own accompts 
examin'd and paſt at the end of the year by the 
repreſentatives, 
Tux magiſtrates name rectors or miniſters to all 
the pariſhes. | 

Tur presbyterian gov ernment is eſtabliſh'd ; 
and the higheſt eccleſiaſtical court is an aſſemb iy 
or ſynod of all the presbyters of the county. The- 
magiſtrates may take any cauſe from this court, 
and determine it themſelves. 

Tux magiſtrates may try, and depoſe or ſuſ- 
pend any presbyter. | 


"Tax militia is eſtabliſh'd in imitation of that in 
dwifſerland, which being well known, we ſhall not 
inſiſt upon it. Twill only be proper to make this 
addition, that an army of 20,000 be annually 
irawn out by rotation, paid and encamp'd during 
Ix weeks in ſummer ; that the duty of a Camp may 
not be altogether unknown. 

TRE magiſtrates nominate all the colonels and 
downwards. The ſenate all upwards. During 
war, the general nominates the colonel and down- 
wards, and his commiſſion is good for a twelve- 
month. But after that it muſt be confirm'd by the 
magiſtrates of the county, to which the regiment. 
belongs. The magiſtrates may break any officer 
in the county regiment. And the ſenate may do 
the ſame to any officer in the feryice.. If the ma- 

. B b 2 giſtrates 


. . 
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giſtrates do not think proper to confirm the gene- 
ral's choice, they may nominate another officer in 
the place of him they reject. 


ALL crimes are try*d within the county by the 
magiſtrates and a jury. But the ſenate can ſtop a- 
ny trial, and bring. it before themſelves. 

AN x county may indigt any man before the ſe-. 
nate, ſor any crime, | 


Tus protector, the two ſecretaries, the coun- 
cil of ſtate, with any five more that the ſenate ap- 
points, on extraordinary emergencies, are poſſeſt 
of dictatorial power for ſix months. 

Tux proteftar may pardon any perſon con- 
demn'd by the inferior courts. | 


In time of war, no officer of the army, that is 
in, the field; can have any Civit office in the com- 
monyealth, 


TRE capital, which-we ſhall call London, may 
be allow'd four members in the ſenate. It may 
therefore be divided into four counties. The re- 


preſentatives of each of theſe chuſe one ſenator, and 
ten magiſtrates. Phere are thereſore in the city 


four ſenators, forty four magiſtrates, and four hun- 


cred repreſentatives. The magiſtrates have the 
ſame authority as in the counties. The repreſen- 
tatives alſo have the ſame authority; but they ne- 


ver meet in one general court: They give their 
. =" "WY "i votes 


- 
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yotes in their ieee or diviſion of hun- 
dress. 
WHEN they cad any city law, the elt 
N of counties or diviſions determines the mat- 
And where theſe are equal, the magiſtrates 

= the caſting vote, 

THE magiſtrates chuſe the mayor, ſheri, re- 
corder and other officers of the city. 


In the commonwealth, no 3 ma- 
giſtrate, or ſenator, as ſuch, has any ſalary. The 
protector, ſecretaries, ce, ang ambaſſadors 
have ſalaries. | 


Tas firſt year | in every N is fet apart to 
correct all inequalities, which time may have pros 
duc'd in the repreſentation. This muſt be done 
by the A SLE | 

THE following political aphoriſins may 0 
the. reaſon of theſe orders. 

IT 'HE lower ſort of people and mal — 
are good enough judges of one not very diſtant 
ſrom them in rank or habitation; and therefore, 
in their parochial meetings, will probably chuſe 
the beſt -or nearly the beſt repreſentative : But 
they are wholly unht for county meetings, and for 
electing into the higher offices of the republic, 
Their ignorance gives the N an nne 


7 of deceiving, them. 


B b 2 Tix 
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T thoufand, even tho they were not-annu- 
all y elected, are a large enough baſis for any free. 
government, Tis true, the nobles in Poland are 
more than 10,000, and yet thefe oppreſs the people. 
But as power continues there always i in the ſame. 
perſons and families, this makes them, in a man- 
ner, a different nation from the people. Beſides, | 
the nobles are there united under a few. heads of | 
families. 


ALL free governments mult conſiſt of two coun- 
eils, a leſs and a greater, ox in other words, of a 
ſenate and people. The people, as Harrington ob. | 
ſerves, wowd-want. wiidom, , without the. ſenate : 
The ſenate, without the people, wou'd want ho- 


Wet. 


ALAROE aſſembly of 2000, for · inſtance, to re- 


| preſent the people, if allow'd to debate, wou'd fall 


ante diſorder. If not altow'd to debate, the. ſenate 
has a negative upon them, and the. worſt kind c 
negative, that before reſolution... 


HERE therefore is an inconveniencewẽohich na 
government has yet fully remedy'd, but which is 
the eaſieſt to be remedy'd. in the world. If the 
people debate, all is confuſion: If they do. not de- 
bate, they can only reſolye.; and then the ſenats 
carves for them. Divide the people into many ſe- 


— bodigs; and then 1 may debate with 
ſafety, 


8 
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fafety, and every inconvenience ſeems to be pre - 
vente d. ; 


CARDINAL de Retz ſays, that: all numezous.afs 
ſemblies, however compos'd, are mere mob, and: 
fway'd in their. debates by the leaſt motive. This 
we find confirm: by daily experience. When an 
abſurdity ſtrikes a member,. he conveys: it to his 
neighbour, and:ſo.on,. till the whole be. infected. 
Separate this great body; and. tho every member 
de only of middling ſenſe, tis not piobable, that a- 


ny thing but. reaſon can prevail over the whole. 


Influence: and example being remov'd, good ſenſa 
will always get. the better of bad among a. num- 


der of people. Good ſenſe is one thing: But fol- 
lies are numberleſs; and every man has a diffe- 
tent one. The only way of making a people wiſs 


is to keep them fram uniting into large aſſemblies. 


THER# are two things to be-puarded-againſt in 
every ſenate: Its combination and its diviſiong 
Its combination is moſt dangerous ;. and againſt 
this inconvenience we have provided the. following 
remedies. 1, The great dependence of the ſena - 
tors on the. people. by annual elections; and that 
not by an. undiſtinguiſhing rabble, like the Engliſi 
electors, but by. men ok fortune and education. 
2, The ſmall power they are allow'd. They have 
e offices to diſpoſe of. Almaſt all are gwen by 
Wie. magiſtrates. in the cpunties. 3, The caurt of 

came 
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competitars, which being compos'd of men that 
are their rivals, next to them in intereſt, and un- 
eaſy in their preſent ſituation, will be ſure to take 


all * . them. 


TER Aiden of the fenate is prevented, I, By 
the ſmallneſs of their number. 2, As faction ſup- 
poſes a combination to a ſeparate intereſt, it is pre- 
vented by their dependence on the people. 3, 
They have a power of expelling any factious 
member. Tis true, when another member of 
the ſame ſpirit comes from the county, they have 
no power of expelling him: Nor is it fit they 
ſhou'd; for that ſhows the humour to be in the 
people, and probably ariſes from ſome ill conduct 
in public affairs. 4, Almoſt any man, in a ſenate 


fo regularly choſen by the people, may be ſuppos d 


fit for any civil office. *Twou'd be proper, there- 
fore, for the ſenate to form fome general reſoluti- 
ons with regard to the diſpoſing of offices among 
the members: Which reſolutions wou'd not con- 
fine them in critical times, when extraordinary 


parts on the one hand, or extraordinary ſtupidity 
on the other, appears in any ſenator; but yet they 


wou'd be ſufficient to prevent brigue and faction, 


by making the diſpoſal of the offices a thing of 
cCourſe. For inſtance; let it be a reſolution, that 


no man {hall enjoy any office, till he has ſat four 


| yearsin the ſenate : That, except ambaſſadors, no 
man ſhall be in office two ꝓcars following; That 


no 
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no man ſhall attain the higher offices but thro? 
the lower; That no man ſhall be protector twice, 


Sec. The fenate of Venice govern themſelves by: 
fuch reſolutions. 


Ix foreign politics the intereſt of the fenate can 
ſcarce ever be divided from that of the people; and 
therefore tis fit to make the ſenate abſolute with 


regard to them; otherwiſe there cou'd be no ſe- 


erecy nor rehn'd policy. Beſides, without mo- 
ney, no alliance can be executed; and the ſenate is. 
ſtill ſufficiently dependent. Not to mention, that 
the legiſlative power being always ſuperior to the- 
executive, the magiftrates or repreftntatives may 


interpoſe, whenever they think proper. 


Tas chief ſupport of the Briti/h government is 
the oppoſition of interefts ; but that, tho? in the: 
main ſerviceable, breeds endleſs factions. In the 
foregoing plan, it does all the good without any of 
the harm. The competitors have no power of 
controlling the ſenate: They have only the power 
of accuſing, and appealing to the people. 


Tis neceſſary, likewiſe, to prevent both com- 
bination and diviſion in the thouſund magiſtrates. 
This is done ſufficiently by the ſeparation of places: 
and intereſts. . 

Bur leſt that ſhou'd* not be enough, their de- 
pendence on the 10,000 for their elections, ſerves. 


w.the ſame purpoſe, 
ns Nor 
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Non is that all: For the 10, ooo may reſume 
the power, whenever they pleaſe; and not only 
when they all pleaſe, but when any five of a hun- 


dred pleaſe, which will happen upon the very firſt 


ſuſpicion of a ſeparate intereſt, 


Tux 10,000 are too large a body either to u- 
nite or divide, except when they meet in one place, 
and fall under the guidance of ambitious leaders, 
Not to mention their annual election, by almoſt 
the whole body of the people. 


_ A SMALL commonwealth is the happieſt go- 
vernment in the world, within itſelf; becauſe eve- 
ry thing Iyes under the eye of the rulers : But it 
may be ſubdu'd by great force from without. This 


ſcheme ſeems to have all the ne both of a 


great and a little commonwealth. 

EkRx county law may be anull'd either by 
"01920 or another county; becauſe that ſhows 
an oppoſition of intereſts : In which caſe, no part, 


| ought to decide for itſelf. The matter muſt be 


referr'd to the whole, which will beſt determine 
what agrees with general intereſt, | 


. As to the clergy and militia, the reaſons of theſe 
orders are obvious. Without the dependence of 
the clergy on the civil magiſtrate, and without a 
militia, tis folly to think any free government wul 
ever have ſecurity or ſtability. 


In 
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I many governments, the inferior magiſtrates 
have no rewards but what arife from their ambiti- 
on, vanity, or public ſpirit. . The ſalaries of the 
French judges amount not to the intereſt of the 
ſums they pay for their offices. 'The Dutch bur- 
go-maſters have little more immediate profit than 
the Engliſb juſtices of peace, or the members of 
the houſe of commons formerly. But leſt any 


ſhou'd ſuſpect that this wou'd beget negligence in 


the adminiſtration, (which is little to be fear'd con- 
ſidering the natural ambition of mankind) let the 
magiſtrates: have competent ſalaries. The ſena- 
tors have acceſs to ſo many honourable and lucra- 
tive offices, that their attendance needs not be 
bought. There is little attendance requir'd of the 
repreſentatives. - 


TEA the foregoing plan of government is 


practicable, no one can doubt, who conſiders the 


reſemblance it bears to the commonwealth of the 


United provinces, formerly one of the wiſeſt and 


moſt renown'd governments, that ever was in the 
world, The alterations in the preſent ſcheme 
are all evidently to the better. 1, The reprefen- 
tation is more equal. 2, The unlimited power of 
the burgo-maſters in the towns, which forms a, 
perfect ariſtocracy in the Dutch commonwealth, 

is corrected by a well temper'd democracy, in giv= 
ing to the people the annual election of the coun- 


Do 
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ty repreſentatives, 3, The negative, which eve- 
ry province and town has upon the whole body of 
the Dutch republic, with regard to alliances, peace 
and war, and the impoſition of taxes, is here re- 
mov'd. 4, The counties, in the preſent plan, are 
not ſo independent of each other, nor do they form 
ſeparate bodies ſo much as the ſeven provinces; 


where the jealouſy and envy of the ſmaller pro- 
vinces and towns againſt the greater, particular- 


y Holland and Amſterdam, have frequently diſ- 


turb'd the government. 5, Larger powers, tho? 
of the ſafeſt kind, are entruſted. to the ſenate than 


the States General poſſefs; by which means, the 


former may become more expeditious, and ſecret 
in their reſolutions, than tis poſſible for the latter. 


THE chief alterations, that cou'd be made on the 
Britiſh government, in order to bring it to the moſt 


perfect model of limited monarchy, ſeem to be the 


following. Firſt, The plan of the republican par- 
liament ought to be reſtor'd, by making the repre- 
fentation equal, and by allowing none to vote in 
the county elections who poſſeſs not a hundred a 
year. Secondly, As ſuch a houſe of commons 

wou'd be too weighty for a frail houſe of lords, 
kke the preſent, the biſhops and Scotch peers ought 
to be remov'd, whoſe behaviour, in former parli- 
aments, deſtroy'd entirely the authority of that 
houſe : The number of the upper houſe ought to 


be rais'd to three or four hundred: Their ſeats not 
AT] he- 
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hereditary, but during life : They ought to have 
the election of their own members; and no com- 
moner ſhou'd be allow'd to refuſe a ſeat, that was 
offer d him. By this means, the houſe of lords 
wou'd conſiſt entirely of the men of chief credit, 
ability, and intereſt of the nation; and every tur- 
bulent leader in the houſe of commons might be 
taken off, and connected in intereſt with the houſe 
of peers. Such an ariſtocracy wou'd be an excel- 
lent barrier both to the monarchy and againſt it. 
At preſent, the balance of our government de- 
pends, in ſome meaſure, on the ability and behavi- 
our of the ſovereign ; which are variable and un- 
certain circumſtances. | 


I ALLOW, that this plan of limited monarchy, 
however corrected, is ſtill liable to three great in- 


conveniencies. Firſt, It removes not entirely, tho” 


it may ſoften, the parties of court and country. Se- 


condly, The king's perſonal character muſt {till 


have a great influence on the government. T hird- 
ly, The ſword is in the hands of a ſingle perſon, 


| who will always neglect to diſcipline the militia, 
in order to have a pretext for keeping up a ſtand- 


ing army. Tis evident, that this is a mortal diſ- 
temper in the Br:t:/þ government, of which it muſt 
at laſt inevitably periſh. I muſt, however, con- 


feſs, that Sweden ſeems, in ſome meaſure, to have 


remedy'd this inconvenience, and to have a mili- 
tla, along with its limited monarchy, as well as a. 


Ce ſtand- 


ſon, who, by means of this popular favour, may 


ſubmit, may eſtabliſh a monarchical government. 
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ſtanding army, which is leſs dangerous than the 
Britiſh. Pe | 


Wr ſhall conclude this ſubje& with obſerving 
the falſhood of the common opinion, that no large 
ſtate, ſuch as France or Britain, cou'd ever be mo- 
delFd into a commonwealth, but that ſuch a form 
of government can only take place in a city or 
{mall territory. The contrary ſeems evident. Tho 
*tis more difficult to form a republican government 
in an extenſive country than in a city; there is 
more facility, when once it is form'd, of preſerving 
it ſteady and uniform, without tumult and faction, 
in the former than in the latter. Tis not eaſy, 
tor the diſtant parts of a large ſtate to combine in 
any plan of free government; but they eaſily con- 
ſpire in the eſteem and reverence for a ſingle per- 


ſeize the power, and forcing the more obſtinate to 


On the other hand, a city readily concurs in the 
ſame notions of government, the natural equality 
of property favours liberty, and the nearneſs of ha- 
bitation enables the citizens mutually to aſſiſt each 
other. Even under abſolute princes, the ſubordi- 
nate government of cities is commonly republican; 
while that of counties and provinces is monarchical. 
But theſe ſame circumſtances, which facilitate the 
erection of commonwealths in cities, render their 


conititution more frail and uncertain, Democra- 
| cies 
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cies are turbulent. For however the people may 
be ſeparated or divided into ſmall parties, either in 
their votes or elections; their near habitation in a 
city will always make the force of popular tides 
and currents very ſenſible. Ariſtocracies are bet- 
ter adapted for peace and order, and accordingly 
were moſt admired by antient writers; but they 
are jealous and oppreſſive. In a large government, 
which is modell'd with maſterly ſkill, there is com- 
paſs and room enough to refine the democracy, 
from the lower people, who may be admitted into 
the firſt elections or firſt concoction of the com- 
monwealth, to the higher magiſtrates, who direct 
all the motions. At the ſame time, the parts are 
ſo diſtant and remote, that tis very difficult, either 
by intrigue, prejudice, or paſſion, to hurry them 
into any meaſures againſt the public intereſt. 


IT'is needleſs to enquire whether ſuch a govern- 
ment wou'd be immortal. I allow the juſtneſs of 
the poet's exclamation on the endlefs projects of 
human race, Man and for ever ! The world itſelf 
probably is not immortal. Such conſuming plagues 
may ariſe as wou'd leave even a perfect govern- 
ment a weak prey to its neighbours. We know 
not, how far enthuſiaſm, or other extraordinary 
motions of the human mind, may tranſport men, 
to the neglect of all order and public good. Where 
difference of intereſt is remov'd, whimſical and 
unaccountable factions often ariſe, from perſonal 
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favour or enmity. Perhaps, ruſt may grow to the 
ſprings of the moſt accurate political machine, and 
diſorder its motions. Laſtly, extenſive conqueſts 
when purſu'd, muſt be the ruin of every free go- 
vernment, and of the more perfect governments 
ſooner than of the imperfect; becauſe of the very 
advantages, which the former poſſeſs above the lat- 
ter. And tho' ſuch a ſtate ought to eſtabliſſi a fun- 
damental law againſt conqueſts: Yet republics 
have ambition as well as individuals, and preſent in- 
tereſt makes men forgetful of their poſterity. *Tis 
a ſufficient incitement to human endeavours, that 
ſuch a government wou'd flouriſh for many ages; 
without pretending to beſtow on any work of man, 
that immortality, which the Almighty ſeems to 
have refus'd to his own productions, 
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